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The art photography of 
LEONARD VON MATT 


portrays 


the history of 


Pictures and text complement each other in present- 
ing the history of the ecumenical Councils. The 
places in which the twenty previous Councils were 
held, the decisive personalities, and the important 
issues will be vividly present to the reader in the 
pictures, while the short text adds an insight into 
their history from which the basic outlines of the 
diverse and intertwined developments will emerge. 
A concise introduction to the history of the Church 
which will lead to a better understanding of the 
forthcoming Council. 


At all bookstores ... $7.00 
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ARTICLES 


Myths, Symbols and Rituals in the Modern World, 

by Rev. Andrew Greeley 

The Emergence of the Negro in Literature, by Thomas McDonnell 
“Brideshead Revisited” Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh 

The Artist as Hero, by Frank Getlein 

Robert Graves as Historical Novelist, by Peter Green 

The Bloodshot World of Brendan Behan, by Richard A. Duprey 


FICTION 


The Loss, by John Logan 
A Child’s Garden of Parody, by Joel Wells 
A Christmas Dinner, by John Sheridan 


POETRY 


Tree Ornament, by Raymond Roseliep 

Lines from San Miguel, by David Cohen 

In the Morning, by Alan Goldfarb 

Three Poems and Photographs, by Samuel Hazo and James P. Bluir 
Letter for Pete, by John Knoepfle 

Visitors, by George Keithley 

View from Pibeste, by David A. Locher 


COMMENTARY 


Letters to the Editors 

Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr 

Off the Cuff, by Joel Wells 

Cross Section: The One-Newspaper Community, 

discussed by Rev. Edward H. Flannery, Gerard E. Sherry, Donald J. 
Thorman, Francis I. Nally, and Robert G. Hoyt 

The Wandering Critic: News and Previews from Abroad 


CRITICISM 


Films, by John E. Fitzgerald 

Music, by Paul Hume 

Art, by Adelaide Garvin 

Theater, by Leo Brady 

Book Reviews 

Fiction Briefs, by Doris Grumbach 
Young Readers, by Mary Louise Hector 
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ITALIAN PAINTING: Twelve Centuries of Art in Italy 

Produced in the New York Graphic Society's Great Masters of the 
Past Series with text by Edith Standen, Associate Curator, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, this lavish big 15 x 1114 inch volume pre- 
sents 86 magnificent full color, full page tipped in plates, plus 18 
black and white cuts. It is the most comprehensive single volume 
in color on painting and wall decoration in Italy from the sixth to 
the eighteenth centuries. The eminently readable text by Edith 
Standen makes an illuminating and useful reference for the scholar, 
but it will be particularly helpful as a broad introduction, for the 
general reader or the traveler in Italy, to the whole marvelous 
pageant of Italian art and painting. Pictured at left. $20.00 


THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART by Eleanor C. Munro 
This splendidly illustrated big volume records and illumines the 
progress of art from prehistoric times to the twentieth century. A 
dazzling array of art treasures, reproduced in more than 650 plates, 
300 of them in full color. A separate section of the book is an en- 
cyclopedia of art terms and artists’ biographies, compiled by a 
team of experts in art history and architecture. Comprehensive 
and abundantly illustrated it explains every important technique 
and style in art, and provides concise, accurate information con- 
cerning the lives of artists. For quick reference, a three page chron- 
ological chart shows the major periods of art and their outstanding 
attists. Pictured at left. $12.95 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF MICHELANGELO 

by James S. Ackerman 
For the first time in English all of Michelangelo’s architecture is 
analyzed and illustrated in 153 black and white plates. Offers a 
critical review of all his major buildings, and their theoretical and 
historical background, for the general reader. Pictured at left. $12.50 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Magnificent and comprehensive pictorial history of almost every 
facet of Renaissance life—people, politics, cities, arts, commerce, 
war, literature, philosophy, manners and morals. Text by J. H. 
Plumb, Cambridge University’s outstanding historian, and nine 
other special contributors. There are 480 illustrations in all, 160 
in full color. A detailed full color map of Renaissance Italy is in- 
cluded. Prepared by the editors of Horizon. Pictured at left. $13.95 


THE CHURCH: A Pictorial History by Edward Rice 

The editor of Jubilee chose from thousands of rare illustrations 
the dramatic 250 black-and-white pictures presented in this hand- 
some volume to trace the dynamic development of Christianity dur- 
ing the past 2,000 years. Text and captions are equally rewarding 
and impressive. Pictured at left. $10.00 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PAINTING 

With texts by Andre Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk this distinguished 
240 page volume includes 98 tipped in reproductions of glowing 
beauty in full color. Covers period from the 4th to the 11th century. 
Expertly presents the full scope and beauty of early medieval art. 
Pictured at left. $22.50 
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ROUAULT text by Lionel Venturi 

In Skira’s attractive ‘great books in a small format,” Taste of Our 
Time series with many excellent color plates tipped in, this is a 
fine biographical and critical study of the great French modern 
Georges Rouault. Pictured at left. $5.75 


THE GENUIS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Andre Chastel 

For the first time a brilliant scholar has assembled from the writ- 
ings of Leonardo and from his artistic production, a significant 
edition presenting a complete picture of the artist’s intellectual 
growth. There are 132 illustrations in full color and black-and- 
white. Pictured at left. $12.50 


THE VISUAL EXPERIENCE: An Introduction to Art 
by Bates Lowry 

Concentrates on the ability to see all types of art. As in a visit 
to a great museum, the student is shown selected works of art and 
has each one explained in detail and compared with other works 
nearby. This expert and rewarding text is extremely well integrated 
with 235 illustrations including 16 full color plates in a truly 
distinguished and handsome big book. $10.00 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART by W. F. Volbach 

This sumptuous re-evaluation of art in the centuries between late 
Roman times and the Middle Ages is illustrated with 258 full-color 
reproductions. In addition to paintings, monuments, and illuminated 
manuscripts, there are illustrations of textiles, ivory, silver and 
gold objects, plus sculpture and architecture. $25.00 


ART TREASURES FOR AMERICA: The Kress Collection 

In 100 color plates and 87 black-and-white illustrations this 9 x 12” 

volume of over 200 pages presents highlights from the magnificent 

300 million dollar art collection of Samuel H. Cress. The collection 

is being given this year to 18 museums throughout the country. 
$12.50 
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THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


From your Christmas Art Book ad in THE CRITIC please send: 














Name 
(please print ) 
Address 
City Zone __ State 





[_] Payment enclosed [_] Charge my account 
(If payment enclosed, postage is free) 
Illinois residents add 4% Sales Tax 





THE NEW CRITIC 

Vive La Critic! I am wholly pleased with 
the new version. A magazine of quality 
entirely devoted to the promotion of Chris- 
tian culture strikes me as a significant ad- 
vancement in the modern world. 

At the risk of seeming jejune, I will dare 
to point out that though our American so- 
ciety has long needed such a journal not 
only to promote American culture but to 
provide adequate standards of discernment 
in all the related fields, I believe its appear- 
ance is especially timely now when out of 
the dark at the top of the stairs the outline 
of a truly great appreciation of the arts is 
slowly emerging. The new version of The 
Critic throws a strong light on the stairs 
still to be climbed and will, I’m sure, allure 
many, who never before thought of so do- 
ing, to look up into the shadows where 
empty darkness once prevailed. If not al- 
ready true, it can be hoped that The Critic 
will eventually guide even our artists them- 
selves, who see the outline of appreciation 
developing but, in many cases, are not alto- 
gether certain how to fill it. 

Personally, I look forward to the day 
when The Critic will become a monthly! 

EUGENE E. GROLLMES, S.J. 
Saint Marys, Kansas, 


My congratulations to you on the new look 
of The Critic. It always was a good maga- 
zine but I think the new look will excite 
new interest and, I hope, new circulation. 
MARTIN WoORK 
Executive Director 
National Council of Catholic Men 
Washington, D.C. 


Awfully disappointed in the current number 
of The Critic. It’s becoming too much like 
a short story magazine. So few book re- 
views compared with the old days—and not 
even an alphabetical listing of the ones you 
do review! “ 
Lucy BUCKLIN 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


My own admiration of The Critic grows 

apace. Many of us are happy to bursting 

about it and think that it is our most mature 

and competent venture in literature and 
the arts to date. 

WiLuiaM F. LyNcH, S.J. 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 


I have just finished reading the current is- 
of The Critic, in its new form, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the range of its interests and 
the caliber of its contributors. Congratula- 
tions on your step forward in giving more 
space to articles on the arts and Christian 
culture. 
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If you persist in maintaining the same 
level of excellence, you certainly will pro- 
vide us with a truly first-rate review, ad- 
vancing the cause of Catholic intellectualism 
and modern Christian humanism. 

VerRY Rev. EUGENE GRAINER, C.M.F. 

Provincial Superior 
Chicago, IIl. 


What has happened to The Critic? I have 
heartily approved your policy up to and in- 
cluding August-September, 1961, whereby 
The Critic was a “Catholic Review of Books 
and the Arts.” I see The Critic is now “A 
Magazine of Christian Culture.” Instead 
of an average of fifty-seven book reviews 
we now average only twenty and in place of 
the missing thirty-five we are being sub- 
jected to more short stories and one-act 
plays. If you want to continue these short 
stories and plays, by all means do so, but, 
please, please, give us back our fifty-seven 
book reviews. 

JANET E. LUCEY 

Short Hills, N.J. 


I can’t tell you how fine I think the new 
Critic is in every regard. It does exactly 
what you wanted it to do—no radical de- 
parture from what was already good, but it 
does achieve new dignity and new depth. 
Congratulations all around. 
THURSTON N. Davis, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief 
America 
New York, N.Y. 


Put me down as emphatically one of the 
many who are delighted with the “new” 
Critic for having fulfilled our expectation 
that it would develop into one of the fore- 
most literary magazines of our time. 
JosEPH A. BREIG 
Cleveland, Ohio 


... The Critic is one of my most treasured 
reading experiences. May it grow and grow 
in its wealth of good, better and best for 
those fortunate enough to have it. 
Rev. P. J. McNuLTy 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The new features and format are most at- 
tractive and will undoubtedly give much 
pleasure. ... 
Mrs. JAMES M. SHEA . 
Waterford, Conn. 


I am delighted with The Critic. A truly 
sweeping outlook is a great need among 
Catholics today. We must not curtail the 
work of the Gospel with our own timorous- 
ly pinched perspectives. As Catholics, we 
must lay hold of the whole of man’s world, 
God’s universe, as it is known today and 


Letters to the Editors 


must think of the whole religiously. We 
must not back away from any part of soci. 
ety, local or international, or from the live 
developments in the arts, or from any of 
the cosmic sweep of science. 

The Critic is apparently produced by and 
for live members of the Catholic community 
who are trying as far as possible to see the 
whole world, rather than just a few special 
preserves in it, as something for the faith to 
bring to fulfillment. 

WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 
Professor of English 
Saint Louis University 


Your new look is to be commended. The 
articles on Rouault, Cummings, “La Dolce 
Vita” were superb. In fact, I think your 
magazine is the best all around Catholic 
magazine published today, and is truly what 
it says it is, ‘““A Magazine of Christian Cul. 
ture”... 

I hope you will find it possible to give us 
back the column of “books reviewed” and 
the authors index. 

Mrs. PAUL R. LARKIN 
Pelham, New York 


I have been a subscriber to The Critic for 
many years. Of late I have found that its 
usefulness to me as a book selection guide 
has lessened considerably. Being a high 
school librarian gives me little time for 
checking new books for purchase on the high 
school level. Critic is not giving me much 
help, if any... 
WILLIAM F, PINE 
Brooklyn, New York 


Bravo—am most impressed and wish to sub- 
scribe. I think the Rouault article superb, 
and the level of the short stories very high. 
Also liked the reviews of Franny and Zooey 
and Strangers in the House. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 
New York, N.Y. 


After reading my October-November copy 
of The Critic I want to say I am very much 
pleased with the changes that have been 
made. I believe they will make The Critic 
more appealing, more enlightening and more 
interesting. 
JAMES QUAN 
West Brentwood, N.Y. 


Having subscribed to The Critic for the last 
six years, I take pleasure in writing to tell 
you how much I appreciate your new for- 
mula. It has improved your already excel- 
lent magazine one hundred per cent. 
Among the articles offered in this first 
issue, I wish to express my satisfaction with 
the analysis of the Fellini film La Dolce 
Vita. It is the best article I have read on 
the film so far with the exception of ‘‘Fallen 
City of Man,” by Peter Melik in National 
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| ae year new readers discover 
and cherish THEOLOGY AND 
SANITY. It has permanently enriched 
the spiritual and intellectual life of 
thousands. It continues to do so to- 
day; it will do so tomorrow. Here are 
some reasons why: 


tT} ne of the most astounding 

O achievements in its field to be 
found in print... In 400 pages it ex- 
pounds the Christian view of total 
reality as taught by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ... There are many people 
these days who are looking for an in- 
tellectual synthesis of reality ... The 


A whole new generation is 
discovering this “Catholic road map 
to the universe’’* 


~, THEOLOGY 


AND 


SANITY 
by F.J. Sheed 


More than 100,000 copies sold 











thoughtful reader who wants to know 
what foundation the Christian syn- 
thesis offers for the solution of the 
perplexities of modern life and soci- 
ety, will find the basic answers in this 
book.”—*N.Y. Times Book Review 


a6 anity means seeing reality as God 
S sees it. And only He can give that 
vision to men. This is the kind of 
sanity Mr. Sheed is campaigning for 
... Seasoned with the salt not only of 
Christian wisdom but of Christian 

gaiety.”—The Sign 
Fifteenth Printing. $3.50 

















Companion volumes to THEOLOGY AND SANITY by F. J. SHEED 


SOCIETY AND SANITY “A brilliant discussion of basic social 
issues in terms of man and his destiny.”"—America. “A modern speaking 
to moderns.”— Commonweal. $3.50 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS “Frank Sheed is once again at 
his best in opening up the truth and beauty of theology to the layman.” 
— America. “The whole banquet of faith is here.”— Catholic World. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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SISTER 
M. MADELEVA 


WOULD LIKE A WORD 
WITH YOU.... 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH CASSANDRA 


Who Believes In Education? 


Sister Mary Madeleva — beloved 
author, stirring poet, respected educator, 
and for 27 years the President of St. 
Mary’s College in Notre Dame, Indiana 
— presents a balanced account of her 
views on Christian Education for 
Women. 


Adopting the role of Cassandra — 
ancient symbol of prophetic wisdom 
— Sister Madeleva expresses the belief 
that womén should be educated as 
women, and that their education should 
be explicitly Christtan. Perhaps the most 
outstanding authority on her subject, 
Sister Madeleva issues in this book a 
clarion call for teachers “with imagina- 
tion and energy,” and for students who 
are willing “to prick their iridescent 
bubbles of security” and to follow the 
sound leadership of responsible teachers 
to new beginnings and a promising 
future. 


$3.50 at your bookstore, 
or write 
The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 
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Review ...1 have seen the film three times 
in San Francisco and if ever I get the 
chance I will see it a fourth time—I am not 
a habitual movie goer. This film of Fellini's 
is a very great piece of work. 
RuTH C, DOUGLAS 
St. Helena, Calif. 


DESTINY OF FIRE 

I realize that it is a risky business for one 
who has reviewed a book himself to take 
issue with another’s verdict, but I find Miss 
Genevieve Casey’s review of Zoe Olden- 
bourg’s Destiny of Fire sufficiently disturb- 
ing to take this chance. I would suggest 
that she has allowed the author’s undoubt- 
edly great talents as a historical novelist 
(and Heaven knows, there are few enough 
good ones around!) to obscure at least some 
of the important theological problems that 
her book presents. 

There is not space enough in this sort of 
column to discuss the pros and cons of the 
actions taken at the time by the Church to 
overthrow the Albigensians, though it would 
be fair to say, I think, that most scholars 
agree on the unwisdom and the deplorable 
nature of Simon de Montfort’s Crusade. At 
the same time, it is surely wrong to say that 
the Cathari “showed heroic love for the 
Catholic clergy,” when, to quote but one 
recent non-Catholic source, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church speaks of 
their “implacable hatred against the 
Church,” just as it is wrong to say that 
heretics were burned at the stake “for the 
glory of God.” We live in a much more 
refined age than was the 13th century, and 
it is fashionable now to deplore any form 
of capital punishment—but when it was in- 
flicted upon heretics, it was, to quote from 
the same Oxford Dictionary’s article on the 
Albigenses, because their “doctrines were a 
menace not only to the faith of the Church 
but to ordered society.” It is the heretic’s 
danger to ordered society that made it 
possible for so gentle a soul as St. Thomas 
More to insist on ruthless extermination of 
heretics and heresy alike. But it is hard 


for our age to accept this reasoning. 










The Staff of 
The Thomas More 
Association 
and The Critic 


wishes you a 





happy and holy Christmas 
and a 


peaceful New Year 


At the very least, it would seem that a 
favorable estimate of Destiny of Fire ought 
to include some important qualifications of 
the author’s theological point of view. The 
book is mot, for example “A martyrology,” 
for none of these people were martyrs; the 
Albigenses were not Christians, except in 
the meaningless way that term is today ap. 
plied to just about everyone who is not an 
orthodox Jew; and the Franciscan and 
Dominican ideals did not have their genesis 
in the Albigensian heresy. Extirpation of 
heresy is mot persecution, and I do not see 
how one can agree with Miss Casey’s state- 
ment, ‘““That Christians ever connived and 
assented to the burning of heretics at the 
stake for the glory of God is a terrible in- 
dictment.”” All these things being said, the 
book and its translation are indeed master. 
ful, but hardly to be compared with The 
Man on a Donkey. 

Dom BERNARD THEALL, O.S.B. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia says of the at- 
titude of the Church toward the Albigen- 
sians ‘Ecclesiastical authority, after persua- 
sion had failed, adopted a course of severe 
repression which led at times to regrettable 
excess ...the death penalty was indeed in- 
flicted too frequently on the Albigenses.” 
Although her novel is written in anguish, 
not recrimination, this is exactly the position 
Zoe Oldenbourg takes. 

I am not at all sure that Mr. Eichmann’s 
victims, or the prisoners now in Siberia and 
China would agree with Father Theall that 
we now live in a “much more refined age.” 
There may be a difference, as he suggests, 
between “extirpation of heresy” and “‘per- 
secution,” but from the point of view of the 
man on the torture wheel, this distinction 
would look very thin—and this is Zoe Old- 
enbourg’s point of view. Even the long 
impersonal perspective of seven centuries 
would perceive that the end cannot justify 
the means. 

As I indicated in my review, Destiny of 
Fire traces the overlapping threads of polit- 
ical and religious power which contributed 
to the scandal of Simon de Montfort’s cru- 
sade and the inquisition. The fact that these 
scandals did occur—that the Church found 
itself involved in the eminently unchristian 
practice of torturing and killing for conver- 
sion, would argue strongly for our present 
American separation of Church and state. 

Although Zoe Oldenbourg’s book is cer- 
tainly not a testament to the validity of the 
Cathar position, I think she would be more 
generous than Father Theall in her assump- 
tion that people willing to lose everything, 
including their lives for what they conceive 
as Christ’s will, deserve, no matter how 
mistaken, the name of martyr—even of 
Christian. 

GENEVIEVE CASEY 
Highland Park, Mich. 
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MINIATURES OF THE 
CHRISTMAS STORY 


Hand-tipped, richly colored, intri- 
cately detailed “miniatures” — or 
medieval manuscript illumina- 
tions — depicting various scenes 
of the Christmas story. Each 
miniature is accompanied by an 


appropriate poem. $2.75 


FAITH, REASON, AND 

THE GOSPEL 

Compiled and edited by 

John J. Heaney, S.J. 

A collection of modern Christian 
thought intended as supplementary 
reading on the Gospels and on Faith. 
Contributors include Romano Guar- 
dini, Jean Mouroux, and David 


Stanley. paper $1.95 cloth $4.95 





























by Kay Toy Fenner 


An excellent guide defining and ex- 
plaining correct social behavior on 
such occasions as weddings, christen- 
ings, ordinations, and funerals. Kay 
Fenner discusses in detail the social 
aspects of these ceremonies and, in 
addition, gives thorough coverage to 
Catholic home life, raising a family. 
the duties of a parishioner, the proper 
ways of addressing those in religious 
life, and guidance for teen-agers. 
A partial list of subjects treated in 
American Catholic Etiquette: 

@ Naming the Baby 

© Reception Menus 

© Displaying Wedding Presents 

@ Fast and Abstinence 

© Blind Dates 

@ Funeral Expenses 

@ Telephone Manners 

e First Holy Communion 

e Steady Dating 

@ The Christening Party 

@ Adult Confirmation 
Here is a book which belongs on every 
Catholic bookshelf. A selection of 
The Thomas More Book Club. $5.95 
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The bright gift” ® 
--the right gift 
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The NAVAVINS Press 


P . 


gift-book — 
A PARTRIDGE IN 

A PEAR TREE 

A Celebration for Christmas 





Edited by Neville Braybrooke 


Stories, poems, and anecdotes that 
touch on every aspect of the Christmas 


ton, and Max Beerbohm. Beautifully 
decorated with both line drawings and 
full-color illustrations. “. .. one of the 
most attractive looking books to be 
published in a long while, and the 
decorations alone make it an ideal 
Christmas gift."-—Anne Fremantle 


COMMENTARY ON 
THE PSALMS 

Edited by Dr. Edmund Kalt 
Translated by Bernard Fritz, O.S.B. 


This first English translation of one of 
the volumes in the famous Herder 
Bibelkommentar series emphasizes the 
supernatural in the Psalms and makes 
vivid applications for the devout 
Christian. $6.75 


YOU ARE THE CHURCH 
by Rev. James Killgallon 


A lucid exposition of the principal 
doctrines of the Faith presented in 
layman’s language. Father Killgallon 
shows particular awareness that the 
Church is a living organism and con- 
sequently subject to modern adjust- 


ments. $2.95 





BOOK ag 


magnificent — 


season. Contributors include Muriel — 
Spark, Dylan Thomas, G. K. Chester- — 


$4.75 


COME DOWN, ZACCHAEUS 
Adventures in Scripture 

by Solange Hertz 

Original and witty insights into 
the characters and incidents of 
the Old and New Testaments, 
by the author of Women, Words, 
and Wisdom. $3.95 


PATTERN FOR PEACE 
Catholic Statements on 
International Order 

Compiled and edited by 

Harry W. Flannery 

The author presents here all the 
important documents and offi- 
cial commentaries dealing with 
international relations given by 
the popes in recent years. $5.75 


* | BELONG WHERE I'M NEEDED 


by Elizabeth Reid 


A vivid picture of the work actually 
being done today by young lay people 
— Americans, Europeans, Australians 
—#in Africa and Asia. The author is 
a member of The Grail and a pioneer 
in the lay mission movement. Intro- 
duction by Lydwine van Kersbergen. 
Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing. Illustrated. $4.50 


CONFESSION AND 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by Andreas Snoeck, $.J. 


, Translated by T. Zuydwijk, S.J. 


The sacrament of penance as seen 
from the point of view of pastoral 
theology. Especially valuable is Father 
Snoeck’s chapter devoted to the treat- 
ment of the scrupulous person. ¢3 59 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
by Joseph Gill, S.J. 


With this volume begins a new series, 
The Popes Through History, which 
will consist of biographies of popes 
who reigned in times of particular 
crisis for the Church. The present 
work is a popular biography of a great 
fourteenth century Roman pontiff. 


$3.75 
THE NOVITIATE 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Una Morrissy 
Father Colin’s latest book. Here the 
popular spiritual writer furnishes a 
guide addressed first to masters and 
mistresses of novices and secondly to 
the novices themselves. $4.95 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
WESTERN LITERATURE 

by Aloysius Norton, Ph.D. 

and Joan T. Nourse, Ph.D. 


With great care and scholarship, Drs. 
Norton and Nourse develop the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and 
western literature. A Christian Ap- 
proach to Western Literature will serve 
as an excellent textbook and reference 


work. paper $1.95 cloth $5.75 


Wherever good books are sold [he Newman Press Westminster. Maryland 
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THOMAS 
NELSON 
& SONS 


iS pleased to 
announce the 


publication of 


THE LETTERS 
AND DIARIES OF 


JOHN 
HENRY 
NEWMAN 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory 
with notes and an introduction by 
Charles Stephen Dessain 
The first volume is ready now 
Volume XT, 
LITTLEMORE TO ROME, 
October 1845 to December 1846 


S/n x1, the first to be 
published in this projected 
series of twenty volumes, covers 
Newman’s conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Faith, the crucial 
year in his life. 

Nearly 20,000 letters of the 
great 19th-century figure and 
most celebrated English convert 
are extant. John Henry Newman’s 
LETTERS AND Diaries are a vivid 
expression of the spiritual and 
emotional adventures of his life, 
a life filled with convictions, inter- 
ests and sympathies. 





$15.00, now at your bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


in OF MY more critical associates— 
a problem boy who can’t decide 
whether he wants to be known as the 
Harold Ross or the J. D. Salinger of the 
Catholic Press—sauntered in while I was 
writing this poor man’s Inside Europe 
and sniffed: “Didn’t you like anything 
in Europe—just one thing without any 
reservations?” “Of course,” I replied in- 
dignantly. “I very much liked Italy, for 
example, although. ...” He grunted and 
rudely walked out in the middle of my 
sentence. 

Prophet or no prophet, I’m not asking 
for honor, but I do think I am entitled 
to a little appreciation for magnanimously 
sharing my travel experiences with you— 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend— 
instead of being subjected to sneering 
comparisons of this somewhat detailed 
report with War and Peace and a very 
mixed bag of uncharitable remarks (‘‘It 
may be a shock to you, but Europe isn’t 
exactly the Amazon jungle and you're not 
the first American to travel there,” or 
‘Maybe you should have taken pictures— 
you know one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words’). I have decided that my 
only recourse is to rise above such petty 
insults, obviously motivated by jealousy, 
and to proceed with my comments so as 
not to deprive the majority because of the 
bickerings of a few malcontents. For my 
grateful readers, here is the second of my 
travel chronicles, known affectionately as 
“Pilgrim’s Regress.” 

The canals of Venice do not smell— 
they are cleaned regularly...The best 
tickets for the best shows in London are 
less than $3.00, which is another reason 
why the English theatre is prospering 
while Broadway is just one bomb after 
another... Some idle genius should vol- 
unteer suggestions for improving leisure- 
time activities on shipboard. It’s long 
past time to do away with bingo, horse 
races, ship’s pool, fancy hats and balloons 
at the ‘‘gala’” dinner and the rest of the 
traditional and depressing attempts at 
gaiety ... The Tiber is a most disappoint- 
ing river...If a cemetery can be so de- 
scribed, the American Military Cemetery 





near Florence is the most beautiful ceme. 
tery I have ever seen... Italy has been 
unified for a long time but Italians still 
describe themselves as Venetians or Ro- 
mans or Florentines...I learned that 
men from Tipperary, from whence came 
my ancestors, are known to other Irish- 
men as “‘stone-throwers’” and that my 
great uncle David’s penchant for pot- 
shooting the English in 1848 made it 
feasible for the whole family to flee to 
America. 

I'm sorry I reached London too late 
for the hit of the year, A Man for All 
Seasons. Theatregoers are still talking 
about it in London and I suspect it will 
have a similar impact on New York... 
It’s simple enough to get around in West 
Germany and Italy if you are a one-lan- 
guage dunce, but France is no such 
cinch ... Until I browsed through Duck- 
ett’s in London, I did not appreciate the 
sad state of English Catholic publishing. 
Whatever our situation is, it’s incompar- 
ably better than that of our English breth- 
ren. A statement that only a few years 
ago could not be made... The trend in 
European cathedrals seems to be in favor 
of moving the altar toward the center of 
the church... 


Because of language problems I can 
give you no verdict on the Swiss, Ger- 
man, French or Italian theatre. I did at- 
tend an opera, “William Tell,” presented 
at Rome’s Baths of Caracalla. Whether it 
was the opera, the performance, or the 
magnificent outdoor setting, I know not, 
but for the first time in my life I traly 
enjoyed opera. (Years ago, in the middle 
of “Madame Butterfly’ I finally gave up 
my hypocritical pretense and admitted 
that opera bored me silly.) My conver- 
sion was short-lived, however, for I tried 
it again in Florence, with the “Barber of 
Seville” and quietly dissolved at the fus 
opportunity. Once a slob, always a slob, 
I guess. 


The gondoliers in Venice do sing, and 
well. At least ours did... After Italy, 
the public buildings in Paris seem drab 
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THE WHOLE STORY 

Tells of God’s pursuit of man down through the 
ages. Reveals the moving Finger of God in 
human affairs. Unfolds the Wills of God, Man 
and Satan as they meet on the field of human 
history. The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 


704 Pages $1.10 to $4.13 


MY WAY OF LIFE 
For the first time, the Summa of St. Thomas, 
simplified —in one handy pocket-size volume. 


640 Pages $1.56 to $4.13 


MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 

The most popular spiritual book of all time by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, second only to the Scriptures. 
A revised edition with 117 original, inspiring 
illustrations. 


480 Pages 90¢ to $2.48 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The popular, pocket sized edition of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine’s Revision of 
the New Testament. Ideal for School and Con- 
fraternity use. 


704 Pages $1.14 to $5.90 


MY MASS-Explained and lilustrated 
A dramatically illustrated presentation of the 
Mass designed for those who desire a fuller 
knowledge of the meaning and significance of 
the Holy Sacrifice. 


256 Pages 84¢ and $1.48 


THE CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 


DECEMBER, 1961-JANUARY, 1962 


Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
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MY SUNDAY MISSAL 

World’s most popular Missal. Many features in- 
cluding an easy-to-use number system as a 
means of self instruction, Latin-English Ordi- 
nary and Dialogue Mass. Millions now in use. 


Regular Type Edition 384 Pages 66¢ to $7.48 
Large Type Edition 512 Pages 82¢ to $7.66 


MY DAILY BREAD 
A Summary of the Spiritual Life. Simplified and 


arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and 
Prayer. 


448 Pages 90¢ and $1.50 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 
The Life of Christ in word and picture. The in- 
spired words of the Four Evangelists woven into 
one complete story. 170 illustrations. With Study 
Guide and Daily Practice. 

448 Pages 75¢ to $5.26 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
The Perfect Prayer Book for all times, circum- 
stances and needs. Arranged for daily reading. 
Over 200 inspiring pictures. New English Trans- 
lation from the New Latin Version. 

384 Pages 70¢ to $5.26 


MY DAILY PRAYER 

A Different Kind of Prayer Book for the many 
laymen who desire to pray with the Church in 
the spirit of the Breviary. 


512 Pages: 92¢ to $2.48 


FOR THAT EXTRA SPECIAL GIFT 


give a complete set of these Con- 
fraternity Books as a personal $47 
spiritual library for as little as . 











Spiritual 
Conferences 


by John Tauler, O.P. 


After six centuries the voice of John Tauler, 
extraordinary preacher of spiritual confer- 
ences, still has a message of vital signifi- 
cance. Now in one volume, a completely 
new translation of selected sermons on 
Christian spirituality. $4.25 


The Apostolate Of 
Moral Beauty 


by Henri Morice 


A book written for lay apostles and those 
called to be lay apostles, it proposes a new 
apostolate: moral beauvty—a_ radiating 
from oneself God's perfections. To live in 
Christ, with Christ and like Christ, summar- 
izes the message of Father Morice. $2.95 


Catholic Action 
And The Laity 


by Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


A much-needed definitive statement of the 
nature and scope of the lay apostolate. A 
‘‘must'’ for anyone engaged in Catholic 
Action. $4.50 


Living The 
Lord’s Prayer 
by Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 


Written as a devotional commentary on the 
perfect prayer of Christ, this new book is 
an invitation to all men to achieve the 
heights of perfection by abandoning them- 
selves to the will of God. From the first 
word he reads, the reader is caught up in 
the grandeur of Father Vandeur's vision of 
perfection. $3.75 


Ww 
Catholic 
Social Principles 


by Cletus Dirksen, C.PP.S. 


A book which clarifies the Catholic position 
on the social question, Catholic Social Prin- 
ciples is a long step forward in the never- 
ending search for a valid appraisal of man 
in society. The author has a genuine under- 
standing of the problems involved and an 
accurate eye for solutions. $4.00 


At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 
17 South Broadway 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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and unimaginative, but the boulevards 
are enchanting... The best Catholic art 
store I found was in Lucerne, although 
there are good stores at Chartres and very 
good ones in the Saint Sulpice district in 
Paris. The religious art stores in England 
and Ireland are shudderable... After 
reading about the violent English re- 
action to the American Eagle on the 
American Embassy in London’s Grosvenor 
Square, I expected a bird of Mount Rush- 
more proportions. Instead, it’s a very rea- 
sonable sized eagle. So why all the cater- 
wauling? 


Saint Sulpice in Paris is a remarkable 
church. There is an air of vitality about 
it which distinguishes it from many other 
churches in Europe. You quickly recog- 
nize that here is a place where new ways 
of promoting old truths are very welcome. 
The walls of the baptistry, for example, 
are decorated with photo-murals depict- 
ing each step in the ceremony, accom- 
panied by an explanation of what is tak- 
ing place and what it means. Visitors to 
the Church are furnished with an inter- 
esting and appealing brochure. Here are 
excerpts from it: “This parish welcoming 
you is, like any parish throughout the 
world, the Church of Our Lord, rooted 
in one specific place. This secular tree has 
grown in the centre of this old Paris dis- 
trict, but its divine sap remains young... 
As a symbol of temporal continuity, this 
church of stone must be the center and 
the heart of the Church of Christ living 
in the district. God lives here and waits 
for us...It is the duty and desire of our 
priests to welcome you... Each Christian 
must be a brother to any other Christian. 
He must welcome him. wherever he 
meets. Our wish is to welcome everyone 
here. Let us help each other in this 
task...” American churches please copy. 


I’m the man the guide books deplore— 
all over Europe I played it safe with ham 
sandwiches while my more adventurous 
brother was taking his chances with re- 
gional specialities—but I can generate en- 
thusiasm for wild strawberries in France 
and fruit soup in Germany . . . Contrary 
to what you have heard and read, Amer- 
ican tourists are, for the most part, well- 
behaved. I can’t say as much for many of 
the European tourists—a German whis- 
tling at his friends in Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, a French family scratching their ini- 
tials on a 13th century statue at Chartres 
... Surely the Italians must be the most 
gracious people in the world... It’s hard 


to see how a tourist can profit from a trip 
to Europe unless he has at least some 
knowledge and appreciation of the Cath. 
olic Faith. (In the words of Evelyn 
Waugh: ‘The Catholic structure still lies 
lightly buried beneath each phase of Eng. 
lish life; history, topography, law, arch. 
aeology everywhere reveal Catholic ori- 
gins.) The churches and so much of 
the great art in the museums can have 
very little meaning and even less impact 
for a “total stranger’’. . . 


Of course, Henry Adams beat me with 
the news, but Mont-Saint-Michel and the 
Cathedral of Chartres are glories of Chris. 
tian civilization that demand the pres- 
ence at least once in the lifetime of 
anyone who would know what man and 
faith can achieve. Both can be viewed 
miles away and the first sight of their 
spires is one of the few times that the 
word breathtaking can be literally applied. 

Mont-Saint-Michel is crowded during 
the day— mostly with French visitors, 
American tourists being much rarer here 
than at many “‘must-see’’ attractions—and 
only a part of its majesty comes through. 
But when the tide has pounded in and 
most of the visitors have left, this great 
Abbey on this tiny island immediately 
becomes an unforgettable retreat. You 
relive ten centuries of history, you dream 
of saints and warriors, you feel a spin 
of faith and of holiness, you become pan 
of the most profound solitude you have 
ever known. Gradually, you realize that 
only one element is missing—this is no 
longer a living Abbey but a museum— 
and you pray that one day the Benedt- 
tines may return to make Mont-Saint- 
Michel complete once again. 

A day at Chartres offers a similar mem- 
orable experience as you try to encompass 
what is probably the most perfect church 
you will ever see. You marvel at the 
genius of the anonymous designer—it is 
inconceivable that Chartres was not the 
result of a master-mind and a mastet- 
plan. For possibly the first time in yout 
life you appreciate fully the beauty of 4 
stained glass window and as the sun 
shifts during the day it is almost as if 4 
whole new series of windows has been 
quickly installed. You try to see every 
thing—the crypt. the altars, the chow 
screen, the chapels, the altar screen, but 
most of all, the Portals, overflowing with 
incomparable sculpture. Try as hard a 
you can, you catch only a glimpse of 
Chartres in a day but that glimpse will 
always be a happy memory. 
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Perhaps, You have heard that... 


Yves Congar, O.P., is a man attuned to his time who knows that clichés—theological or otherwise—cannot answer 
the questions which haunt our decade. He now re-approaches, in The Wide World, My Parish, the taken-for-granted 
subject of salvation—for Catholics and “the others.” The first review of the work says “his explanation of Heaven 
alone is worth the reading of this book.” Price $4.50 


At last Fellerer’s History of Catholic Church Music is available. The “competents” in the field regard it as the 
great work on the subject. This first edition in English, translated by Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R., also contains 
a special chapter on the American contribution. All interested in the development of sacred music—and every li- 
brary—should welcome this landmark book. It also contains 200 illustrative musical excerpts and a comprehensive 
index and bibliography. Price $7.50 


Introduction to the Liturgy by I. H. Dalmais, O.P., is, in the best sense of the word, an extraordinary book, and is 
far, far more than its title suggests. The brilliant author is convinced that a basic grasp of some key philosophi- 
cal and theological concepts and an historical awareness are necessary for a clear insight into the richness of our 
worship. He leads us through the world of signs and symbols to a deeper grasp of the Church and the sacraments, 
and succinctly outlines the historical development of the Roman and other liturgies. This rich study is hailed by Fr. 
Frederick McManus, President of the Liturgical Conference, as “thorough and admirable.” Price $4.50 


Fr. Gustave Weigel’s Churches in North America is a little too fascinating to be termed a reference book. With 
sympathetic clarity he surveys the religions which we all know of—but know so little about. It is the what’s what 
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of the religions in America. 





Price $3.95 


NOTE: Allare published by Helicon Press, Baltimore 27, Maryland 
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By Right Rev. Msgr. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., Agg., S.T.D. et M. 


Complete Latin-English throughout 


Over 2300 pages containing all the new liturgical changes, over 72 full-color pictures and many specially drawn line illustrations 





1) It gives you a better understanding of resolution ) which points out how the Binding Description one 
the Ordinary and Proper of the Mass. main idea of the Proper is to be carried ac 
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THE CLOISTER CAT 

Audrey Wight 

Mysteries of convent life and a psychic cat en- 
snarl a police inspector when Mother Superior 


disappears. A novel of suspense and humor. 
2.95 


BEYOND SPACE 

Rev. Dr. Pascal P. Parente 

Describes the fascinating reality of the spirit 
world and what it all means to us. Hopeful, 


reassuring facts for a bomb-threatened world. 
3.50 


TO OBEY IS TO REIGN 
Rev. F. X. Ronsin, S.J. 
If there is a sister in the family this is for 


her. An optimistic appraisal of religious life 
and a guide to its fulfillment. 3.95 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
Rev. Dr. Pascal P. Parente 


A complete and practical manual for both the 

guide and the guided. ‘“‘A much needed and very 

practical work.”—Spiritual Book Associates. 
3.50 
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SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 


FOR ANY FAMILY OR CONVENT—FOR ONLY $13.95. 


CALL HER BLESSED 


“= Charles B. Broschart 


Gives the origin and history of Our Lady’s 
title. Shows the variety, beauty and sincerity 
of devotion to her. 4.95 


PRAY WITH ME 
Sr. Mary Rosamond Walsh, O.P. 
Blank Verse reflections on living with Christ 


in the Liturgy. Cardinal Cushing calls it “stim- 
ulating, elevating.” 3.50 


COMPLETE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE 

OF ST. THERESE 

Fr. Francois Jamart, O.C.D. 

Cuts away the pietistic and emotional to give a 


comprehensive view of the Saint’s “little way.” 
5.50 


THREE BOOKS OF RARE BEAUTY—EACH WITH A FULL-COLOR JACKET 
THAT IS ITSELF A WORK OF ART. MAKES AN IDEAL GIFT PACKAGE 
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For years now I’ve heard of Farm Street 
Church and the impressive preaching by 
the Jesuit Fathers who staff it. Full of ex. 
pectations I took myself there—only to 
hear a plea for money. I will admit, 
however, it was the most subtle, civilized, 
humorous, understanding and imagina. 
tive soft-sell I have ever been exposed 
to...I liked this traditional Irish toast: 
“May the hills fall before you and the 
wind always be at your back .. .” Among 
the more over-rated features of Parisian 
life are the famed bookstalls along the 
Seine River. Pornography and junk was 
all that I found...I wonder why you 
see so relatively few teen-agers at large 
in Italy and so many in London? 

The temperance movement will never 
get off the ground in Europe unless head- 
waiters are persuaded not to sneer at 
diners who choose not to imbibe with 
their meals... It must take a little bit of 
doing for England to keep a straight face 
while it privately deplores the partition § | 
of Germany, at the same time never re 9 
lenting on the partition of Ireland... J! 
You won't find better hotels anywhere ! 
than the Hotel Hassler Villa Medici in J ' 
Rome, the Plaza Athenee in Paris, the §' 
Excelsoir Italie in Florence and the Wel § | 
combe in Stratford ... Either the pigeons | 
at St. Mark’s in Venice are a different J" 
breed than Chicago’s pigeons or the au f° 
thorities do a much better job of policing : 
the area... At Stratford I learned of still | ! 
another reason for revering Shakespeare b 
—a fellow poet castigated him because he § 
did not eulogize Bloody Bess when she§™ 
breathed her last foul breath. 7 

ib 
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Florence was no disappointment. In 
fact, Florence is even more than anyome 
has a right to expect. If you are inter 
ested in art, this is truly the city with th 
mostest. Almost anyone of its galleries 
or churches would be enough to make é 
whole country proud. Florence, however, 
can boast of such treasure houses as the 
Pietti, the Uffizi, the Academy, the Ba- 
gello, the San Marco as well as innumet 
able unforgettable churches. The Bap 
tistry, (known, of course, for its superb 
doors and not so-well-known as the find 
resting place of the pretender-pope, Jobim 
XXIII) the Cathedral and Giotto’s Tow 
er, almost wall to wall make you wond 
why one city should be so favored. 

But I liked Florence most of all beg'c 
cause it was the home of Michelangelip 
and I must pay tribute to Irving Stompud 
whose “The Agony and the EecstasyF 
made me:a Michelangelo fanatic wh 
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wanted to see everything the master cre- 
gted—a feat I almost achieved. I want 
jo talk and write as if he were a new 
talent that I alone have just discovered. 
| am bothered, too, by what seems to 
me a most unfair generally-accepted eval- 
ylation of his Pietas. To me, the Pietas 
i of his mature years (now at the Acad- 
emy and the Cathedral in Florence) 
we infinitely superior to the Pieta of his 


youth at St. Peter's, although the latter 
1 | it by far the better known — mostly 
e | through insipid reproductions. 

: The only thing wrong with European 


trains is that Europeans are deathly, and 
Ido mean deathly, afraid of fresh air. 
Every train trip was a continual battle 
4. | with the air-tight forces to keep from 
at | Sufocating. Only when Americans and 
th | Eaglish outnumbered continentals in a 
of | ompartment could I draw a deep breath 
ce | all right, so I wasn’t a travelling ambas- 
on § sdor...There’s a tradition that should 
re. § the ravens desert the Tower of London, 
| the British Empire would be destroyed. 
ere | 90 do you know what they've done— 
in | they've clipped the wings of the poor 
the | @vens, that’s what they've done. Oh, 
rel. | perfidious Albion...Some dimwit has 
ons | used up the bathrooms of many Eu- 
ent | pean hotels with a new type of show- 
au. § eat least I hope that’s what it is, with 
ing furopean bathrooms you never can tell— 
still | ‘tat looks like a French telephone and 
eare § because of which I washed the walls, floor 
» he fad ceiling of many a bathroom without 
chef ™anaging to get a drop on me... The 
guidebooks tend to sneer at the service on 
American ships, comparing it unfavor- 
Ing Dly to the European standard of service. 
yone fom my experience (on the Queen Eliz- 
ner 4 Yeth and the America) I say nyet...I 
» they YS 2 happy witness to a scene in Paris 
oriesg Yhen a sophisticated tourist asked an 
ke ag" more sophisticated French secretary 
over she thought it would be permissible to 
; the tke his fifteen-year-old daughter to the 
Bar§uido and the Folies Bergere. “I wouldn't 
meqtow,” she said. “I have never been to 
Bap- tither.”’ 
spent At the beginning of a trip you rush 
ndgtound at a dizzy pace, you must see 
Jobnierything, miss nothing. But toward the 
Towk"d—uh, so what's the Eiffel Tower! I 
ondéea see it from the hotel window . . . Pos- 
_ Poly I am a little extreme in suggesting 
}] be@chine guns should be mounted at the 
ngell Sstine Chapel to exterminate the raucous 
Stompudes and the noisy crowds who together 
stasyfeate such an unholy din that even a 
whe (Continued on page 93) 
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A Christmas 
anthology for 
today, made + 
up of ancient 

and modern voices, 
speaking in prose 


and poetry 








Including works by Rainer 
Maria Rilke, T. S. Eliot, 
Thomas Mann, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Evelyn Waugh, Phyllis 
McGinley, Boris Pasternak. 


Now at your bookstore 









Hugo 
Rahner, 


one of today’s foremost 
German theologians, shows 
how the mystery of the 
Church is inseparably bound 
up with the mystery of Mary 
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the Old Testament, from Eve to the Book of 
Wisdom, shines in her, for the sun of justice 


| 3 “Past and future meet in her; all the light of 
entered into her womb.” 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


We could try to tell you about 
the Catholic Reporter. We could 
say it’s interesting, provocative, 
informative ...and perhaps just 
be indulging in puffery. 


So we suggest that you read 
the Catholic Reporter for eight 
weeks—at no cost—and decide 
for yourself. Then you may sub- 
scribe or not without obligation. 


Edited by Robert Hoyt, the 
Catholic Reporter is the newspa- 
per of the Diocese of Kansas 
City-St. Joseph. It is a local paper 
that has received plaudits from 
around the nation. 


The ‘‘undenominational"’ Chris- 
tian Century, for example, re- 
cently began a major editorial 
with the statement: ‘Everything's 
up to date in Kansas City — and 
nothing is more so than the 
Roman Catholic diocesan paper 


Father Robert O'Keefe, O.S.M., 
in his column in Novena Notes, 
said that the Catholic Reporter 
“stands out, week after week, as 
readable and directed toward the 
laity.” 


Recent contributors of special 
articles have included Father An- 
drew Greeley, Katharine Byrne, 
John Cort, Bob Senser, Father 
Thurston Davis, S.J., Jean Holz- 
haver, Richard L.G. Deverall, Fa- 
ther H. A. Reinhold, Sally lLeigh- 
ton, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Eileen 
Egan, and Father George Tavard, 
A.A. 


Regular columnists include Don- 
ald McDonald, Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way, Msgr. George Higgins, and 
Norma K. Herzfeld. 


For an eight-week get-ac- 
quainted trial without cost or ob- 
ligation, send a postcard or note 
to: 


THE CATHOLIC 


“REPORTER 


P.O. BOX 1037A 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Off the Cuff XH by Joel Well 


H”™ do you think you would feel if 
one day, out of a clear and uncom- 
plicated sky, the most conservative of 
your maiden aunts came skipping up to 
the front door attired in skin-tight tor- 
eador pants, her hair died a lively orange 
and her eyes shadowed to purple perfec- 
tion, and shouting all the while that she 
had just embarked upon a “new adven- 
ture in aunthood ?” 

There is some reason to believe that 
the best answer to this question can cur- 
rently be obtained from among the ranks 
of long-time readers of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post which has recently subjected it- 
self to the most violent metamorphosis in 
its 230 year history. It happened, to quote 
from one advertisement in the million 
dollar promotional campaign heralding 
the change, when, on “Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12, at 5:33 A.M. (E.S.T.) a new day 
in magazines began. The new Saturday 
Evening Post was born.” 

This same ad, which dangled para- 
graphs of text under a series of bright 
red suns rising in progressive sequence 
across three pages in the New Yorker, 
went on to ask and answer a series of 
provocative questions: ‘What happens 
when you bring in designers like Saul 
Bass and Herb Lubalin and Neil Fujita 
...and give them complete creative free- 
dom ... and they do all the things they've 
always dreamed of doing? What hap- 
pens when you've got the guts to dis- 
sent? What happens when you decide to 
stir up the people sure to make a stir in 
the future? What happens when you're 
determined to create a brand-new kind of 
impact... a unique and powerful way of 
presenting a truly memorable article?” 

The answer, stated over and over again 
after each question, is that the result of 
all these noble resolves is the new Post 
where “suddenly reading becomes a new 
adventure!” 

Another answer appeared in the new 
Post’s own “Letters” department where 
an outraged lady reader complained that 
the change was roughly equivalent to 
putting fingernail polish on the Statue of 
Liberty. And it is certainly true that tam- 
pering with an institution as indigenous 
to the American way of life as mom’s 
apple pie (packaged crust division) is al- 


ways a thankless task, no matter how lofty 
the motive, how grand the vision, or how 
nimble in the accomplishment. But there 
is shockingly commercial evidence that 
the Post’s motive was not change gratia 
change, of even experimentation made 
from the conviction that the old format 
was no longer serviceable. Faced with a 
shrinking revenue from advertising, and 
this in spite of the fact that it had pre. 
viously dropped its long-standing ban on 
liquor advertising, the Post evidently felt 
that it had to offer a more modern and 
flexible face to the advertising agencies 
which have loaded the pages of other such 
new look magazines as McCall’s and Life 
with all the good things of Madison 
Avenue. 

And so it was off with the old and on 
with the shiny as full pages of bleeding 
color and terribly sophisticated layouts 
fairly fell all over themselves in the new 
Post. Editorial features escaped from the 
rigid confines of the front of the maga- 
zine where previously they had bloomed 
briefly to finish up in the back of the 
book. Pictorial features helped to push 
beginning editorial material much further 
back inside the magazine so that ads 
would not have to languish away all by 
themselves in a sea of carry-overs from 
the prime front pages. And the first is 
sue of the new Post came through witha 
whopping eighty-two pages of advertis 
ing which, in case this figure fails to 
stir you, converts into $3,356,000. Sub- 
sequent issues, though down from the 
opening night gross, are comfortably 
ahead of last year’s figures for the same 
issues. 

But unlike the theatre, it takes a little 
longer for a magazine to become either 
hit or a flop, and it is still too soon to say 
whether or not the new Post is going to 
sit well with either the public or the 
advertisers. 

An article by Peter Bart in the Octobet 
3, New York Times polled advertising 
executives for their reaction to the change 
and came to the conclusion that leading 
agency officials were less than happy with 
the Post's face lifting project. One exec 
utive was quoted as saying, “The editots 
of the Post have succeeded in dressing Up 
their magazine. Visually and graphical 
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For Christmas -- books to give 


and books to receive 
CHRISTIANITY DIVIDED 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Theological Issues 


Edited by DANIEL J. CALLAHAN, DANIEL J. O'HANLON, S.J., and 
HEIKO A. OBERMAN. ‘“‘Aimost every central issue that enters into 
the current ecumenical conversation is dealt with... The authors 
are distinguished. And their thought is presented with all serious- 
ness and with forthright frankness."’ 







g pamela ¢ arswell 


—JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. $6.00 


FROM LIMBO TO HEAVEN 


By VINCENT WILKIN, S.J. A sweeping vision of 
the Redemption, as it initiates itself for the in- 
dividual in Baptism and fulfills itself for the hu- 
man race at the general resurrection. $3.00 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF MORALITY 


By MSGR. G. C. DE MENASCE. For priests, par- 
ents, counselors—a notably realistic study of 
Christian morality in the light of the findings of 
modern psychology. $6.00 


THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 


By L. J. DALY, S.J. For everyone interested in 
the origins of modern education—a colorful, 
rewarding tour of Europe's great medieval uni- 
versities. $5.00 


STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE 


Catholic Youth in America 


PRAYER 


By HANS URS VON BALTHASAR. “.. . the finest 
book on prayer that has appeared since, say, 
the seventeenth century ... unique in its power 
and richness.""-—LOUIS BOUYER, Le Figaro. A 
Catholic Book Club Selection. $5.00 


THE LAYMAN 
AND HIS CONSCIENCE 


By RONALD KNOX. “One of Msgr. Knox's re- 
treats to laymen, never before put in book 
form... contains many pages as original and 
effective as anything the author ever wrote." 
—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY, Our Sunday Vis- 
itor. A Thomas More Book Club Selection. $3.50 


OFFBEAT SPIRITUALITY 


By PAMELA CARSWELL. ‘Practical, up-to-date 
spiritual writing ... All the vigor and freshness 
of a salty ocean breeze.’’—information. 

A Spiritual Book Associates Selection. $3.95 





By ANDREW M. GREELEY. ‘A very readable commentary on the 
state of modern youth... Provocative. | hope it will find its way 
into the hands of youth leaders and parents in order to stir some 
discussion on the problems of modern youth.’"—VINCENT J. GIESE, 
The Critic. A Thomas More Book Club Selection. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
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Some highlights 
of coming issues 
EVELYN WAUGH 


on John Osborne's controversial 
new play, ‘‘Luther’’ 


THOMAS MERTON 
‘The Moment of Truth,’’ a poem 


ALFRED DUGGAN 


questions the much talked of 
“unity” of the 13th century 


ANDRE GIRARD 
on the importance of movement 
in painting 
“GABRIEL FIELDING 


a new short story by the author 
of ‘In the Time of Greenbloom” 


WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. 


a critical essay on reality 
and realism 


ARTHUR J. ROTH 
“Song for the Pure and Free,’’ a 
short story by the author of 
“What Is the Stars?”’ 


SEE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OFFER ON PAGE AT RIGHT... 
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ly, the redesigned Post is a big success. 
But people don’t buy magazines just be- 
cause they look pretty. And the editorial 
content of the magazine has not changed 
significantly. It’s the same old Post.” 

Another was even blunter: ‘What 
makes a magazine important is its sub- 
stance. The Post’s title page may look 
pretty—in fact, it looks pretty much like 
McCall’s. But the substance of the mag- 
azine—the editorial content—has not im- 
proved at all.” 

“Other agency officials,” said Bart, ‘‘also 
noted that the Post’s editorial features 
have failed to escape from the time hal- 
lowed formulae that Post stories have fol- 
lowed for decades. The featured articles 
in the latest issue, they note, bear such 
titles as “The Horsiest Town in the 
World, ‘In Defense of the Cocktail 
Party,’ ‘Casey Stengel: My Own Story,’ 
and ‘What Parents Should Know about 
Childhood Cancer ’— roughly the same 
sort of stories that one could have found 
in any Post of the last hundred years.” 

Not all advertising men contacted were 
of this view, however, with several voic- 
ing strong approval and others admittting 
that they had probably been influenced 
negatively by what they considered an 
excessive promotional campaign for the 
change. And, an editorial notice in a re- 
cent issue of the Post itself stated that 
“A poll of readers shows that a solid 
majority approve the change.” 

My own, admittedly limited poll 
would not bear this out. The people I 
talked to felt strongly about the change 
and voiced an almost unanimous dis- 
pleasure with it. The most frequently 
heard complaint was that visually, the 
new Post seemed to have lost any true 
identity of its own and emerged as a 
rather frightening hybrid of Life, Look 
and McCall’s. At the same time they 
felt that editorial features showed no 
notable change in scope or tone. Others 
complained about the difficulty of telling 
where editorial features left off and ads 
began, or more conspicuously in the first 
few issues, where the ads left off and the 
editoral material began. To the man, 
the dissenters had dire predictions. 

Obviously, the Post felt that change 
was a necessity, and no one can quarrel 
with the hard economic facts of life in 
today’s magazine business. What can be 
argued, it seems to me, is the wisdom of 
turning what was primarily a reading 
magazine into what is now a predomi- 
nantly visual one; for, even though there 
may be as much or more to read in the 





new Post, the effect is overpowering] 
graphic. For another thing, when you d 
cide to change clothes in public, it may . 
or may not be wise to hire a side-sho 
barker to call attention to the fact, dejl 
pending upon just what sort of image yo f 
want to project. When Life changed ity 
format not long ago, it made much of the © 
fact, but it stayed pretty much to th ‘ 
point that it was making some improve . 
ments in its layout. But the Post’s mil tl 
lion dollar ballyhoo promised a totally 
new reading experience that the Bibl 
and Horatio Alger together would hav 
a hard time living up to. For weeks, news} 
paper and magazine readers were asked t 
tremble in anticipation of the new Post’ 
nativity. But this was as nothing com: 
pared with the printed labor pains that 
accompanied the moment of delivery. 
Typical was the high-flown prose of 
the full page newspaper ad which ran it 
various parts of the country on the publi; s 
cation date of the first new issue. Under: 
neath a pleasantly pastoral picture of 4 
boy lying under a tree, reading a book, J 
his foot artlessly looped up and through 7 
an old tire dependent from a shade tree, 
the copywriter, evidently under the dired 
inspiration of the muse of hyperbole, 
took off: y 
“A child learns to read—and suddenly p 
an exciting new world begins to open 
It starts slowly. Mother. Friend. Lucy 
Then a few words are strung togethet 
like brightly colored lights. I love candy 
Throw me my red ball. I have a puppy 
Then the words get bigger, and the sen 
tences longer, and the ideas more com: 
plex. The square of the hypotenuse equi!) 
the sum of the squares of the other tw k 
sides. Those who deny freedom to other 
deserve it not for themselves. All th 
world’s a stage, and all the men ar\¢ 
women merely players. The child grc. | 
And the mind grows. And the + ofl) 
grows with it. Reading is one of the 1c 
vital forces in our lives. It can open 4; 
a hundred new horizons. It can tilt thi 
balance in the struggle for men’s minds 
It can give us hope, and courage, ané 
sustenance, and make us weep, and laugh, 
and think, and pray. Reading is th 
mainstream of the world we live 4 
Now, in the brand-new Saturday Evenin 
Post (which goes on sale today) ... sud 
denly reading becomes a new adventure! 
As the comedian out in Las Vegas ! 
supposed to have said when he went of 
after the first atomic bomb was exploded 
“Nobody should have to follow an a r 
like that.”’, 
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THE CRITIC was honored this year 
by the Catholic Press Association 
of the United States with the 
awards pictured below. The 
“General Excellence’’ award was 
won in competition with all gen- 
eral interest magazines published 
in this country; the ‘‘Best Fiction 
Story,”’ published in a general in- 
terest magazine, was awarded for 
Richard Sullivan's short story, ‘“‘The 
Wake,”’ 


December, 


which appeared in the 
1960, issue. CRITIC 
has received a total of six such 
awards from the Catholic Press 
Association in the past four years. 
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By REV. ANDREW GREELEY 


Myths, 
Symbols 
and Rituals 








wf 








Illustrations by Strobridge 


in the Modern World 


w IS ONE of the cardinal principles of our scientific age 
that the old religious “superstitions” are dying. Before 
the inevitable progress of science the quaint notions of peas- 
ant society have fled to a few rural sanctuaries which are to 
be found in relatively uncivilized parts of the world. Folk 
religion is as dead as alchemy, ritual and symbol are as un- 
important to industrial civilization as the Sun Dance of the 
Sioux. Even sociology, whose founder Emile Durkheim put 
so much emphasis on “‘collective representations,” pays little 
more than lip service to the importance of symbol and ritual. 
Only the psychoanalysts find a place for symbolism in their 
system of thought and even here symbolism represents only 
man’s dark, instinctual urges. Yet as a matter of fact we 
need only look around us to see that myth,* symbol and 





* By myth I do not mean fable but rather a universal category 
of belief. For example when we speak in this article of the 
soteriological myth, we do not imply that redemption is a self 
deception, but merely that there seems to be a universal tendency 
for man to believe in redemption and a redeemer. It is on this 
natural tendency that the Aistorical reality of Christ's redeeming 
act builds. It is not a exaggeration to say that the redemption 
myths of the nature religions prepared in their own way for the 
Redemption as shadow prepares for substance, as dawn for the 
light of day. In Eliade’s stirring words, “The whole religious 
life of mankind would... be simply a waiting for Christ.” 
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ritual are as important a part of man’s life as they ever 
were. Modern mythology has been separated from its origi- 
nal framework and has hence often become distorted and 
chaotic. Modern ritual has lost its religious meaning and 
has hence become confused and empty. Modern symbolism 
has lost its sense of the unity between God, man and nature 
and has hence become stagnant. But the religious origins 
still exercise an influence which gives a peculiar semi-reli- 
gious color to the sacred secularism which is now the 
Establishment. 

Mircea Eliade has suggested in several of his books that 
certain experiences are so universal to the human condition 
that symbols and myths flowing from these experiences are 
to be found in most human societies. Thus the death-life 
symbolism of water seems to be practically universal. With- 
out committing himself necessarily to a Jungian theory of a 
collective unconscious, Eliade does observe that these symbols 
seem to have a close relation with constantly recurring dream 
images. He adds that these symbols which the history of 
religion demonstrates to be practically universal exist even 
today though they have often been twisted and distorted out 
of recognition and to some extent shoved down into the 
depths of the human unconscious. It may be debatable 
whether our modern secularized myths and symbols are 
either historical relics or a manifestation of some universal 
preconscious human insight, although it is by no means 
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impos. ible that either hypothesis or both may be true. We 
can be content with saying that there are some aspects of 
mode: life which seem to represent the functioning of the 
huma:: symbol making faculty. 

The nature religions are normally concerned with spirits 
and cemigods. A rare people like the Nuer reported by 
Evans-Pritchard devote their major religious efforts to single 
chief gods to such an extent that they seem almost monothe- 
istic. But most of the so-called primitive peoples, while 
admitting in theory the existence of a supreme being tower- 
ing over the other gods, are convinced that this super god is 
not especially interested in human activity. Therefore they 
expend their energies in entering into relationships with 
lesser gods who are able to influence every day life for weal 
or woe. One must placate the evil gods so that they will do 
no harm; one must implore the good gods so they will con- 
tinue to send blessings. When evil comes it can be blamed 
on the bad gods. When blessings come credit can be assigned 
to the good gods. One is thus provided with convenient 
heroes and scapegoats, with beings in which one can put 
one’s confident trust and other beings which one can blame 
for trouble. Evans-Pritchard has pointed out in great detail 
how the witchcraft and the demonology in Zandeland offer 
the people an explanation of events which otherwise admit 
of no explanation. Without his demigods and demons 
primitive man has no theory to cover the good luck and the 
bad luck that comes into his life. He must fashion the 
demigods and demons to bring order and meaning out of 
chios and confusion. 

The modern world abounds with demigods and demons. 
In fact, it is arguable that in our age man’s god and demon 
producing faculty has run wild. We do not call our new 
heroes and scapegoats gods or demons, we call them public 
figures or personalities. Indeed the reality of a public per- 
son has long since ceased to be important; what matters 
now is his ‘“‘image.”” One cares not for what he is, but for 
what the mass media—the god creating and god destroying 
institutions have made him. 

Lloyd Warner tells us of the creation of such a public 
figure in the first section of his The Living and The Dead. 
Biggy Muldoon, a Yankee City politician who became a 
national figure because of his colorful opposition to the Hill 
Street Aristocracy, had a demigodic public image built up 
by the press and radio. He was presented as a crusading 
man of the people attacking intrenched wealth. Then, when 
the public tired of this image, the mass media obligingly 
turned Biggy into a villain, a corrupt politician seeking 
personal profit out of the public necessity. Warner points 
out that the real Biggy was considerably different from 
either image but actually was forced to modify his style of 
action to conform to one image and fight the other. 

Politics is the most obvious area where scapegoats and 
heroes are fashioned to quiet the public’s hunger for ex- 
planations, nice simple explanations. Douglas MacArthur 
was a demizod, Dean Acheson a demon. Franklin Roosevelt 
was a hero, the ‘‘economic royalists’ were the villains. Harry 
Truman played both roles with great eclat (indeed it is 
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hard to know exactly what image of him is the dominant 
one even now). Alan B. Shepard is a great American, the 
unions are to be blamed for the delay in the missile pro- 
gram. Loyal Americans were responsible for winning the 
war, Communists in the state department for losing the 
peace. a 

It is interesting to note how the various public images 
are shaped to fit the time. In the early 1950's the American 
people needed a father god to reassure them. They were | 
provided with one. In the early 1960's both parties seemed 
to sense that the people needed a young warrior god who 
would lead them to victories in the face of new challenges; 
so they obligingly came up with ‘“‘young, vigorous’’ presi- 
dential candidates. The party which began the “image 
merchandising” in 1952 was surprised to find in 1960 that 
the other party had come up with a more merchandisable 
candidate, complete with parents, brothers, sisters, wife, and 
little Caroline. Since the election the build up of the image 
of the president has proceeded at a staggering pace. Even a 
sober journal like the New Republic will contribute a “‘myth 
making” article about the ‘‘mind” of the new president 
which makes King Solomon look like an amateur. 

One does not claim that all of the image formation, the 
mythmaking is deliberate, though some of it unquestionably 
is. The mass media create images in great part because 
images are what people want. Henry Luce’s secret of 
success was the discovery that people were interested in 
other people. So each. week he serves up a new god or 
goddess, demon or demoness on the front page of his maga- 
zine. This form of mythmaking is successful because it 
fills a need people feel. There has to be someone to blame 
for the things that have gone wrong (like Alger Hiss or 
Harry Dexter White) and there has to be someone in whom 
one can place one’s confidence for a better tomorrow (like 
Jean Kerr). The mythology of Time reassures and soothes 
a people who have been deprived of more traditional demi- 
gods and demons.* 

We have spent a considerable amount of space on politi- 
cal mythmaking since the demigod-demon concept is so 
obvious in this area. Yet the construction of “personalities” 
which have no connection with any real person goes on in 
many other fields of human endeavor—the world of sports, 
the entertainment profession, and, one suspects, even in the 
domain of higher education. 

Closely connected with the new demonology is man’s 
need to feel that the good will ultimately triumph over 
evil. Virtually all the nature religions have some kind of 





* At times this demand for reassuring heroes gives rise to 
ludicrous situations. During the War, British commanders on 
the Western Desert succeeded each other with even greater 
rapidity than French prime ministers. Each one was accorded 
the full demigodic treatment by Time shortly before his retire- 
ment. The last commander had to wait a long time for his 
image to be turned into that of a hero. For it was impossible 
to find anything that even faintly resembled the notion of a 
demigod in the person of Bernard L. Montgomery. 
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soteriological myth in which the good god through suf- 
fering and death eventually returns to triumph over the evil 
god—or at least to hold him in check. Since most men are 
basically optimistic or at least would like to be optimistic 
they must be reassured that in the long run good tends to 
win out over evil. Thus we have what Eliade has called in 
a startling phrase, the ‘‘soteriology of the detective story.” 
In the detective story, the western movie, the TV drama, 
it is required that the good suffer, but also that they triumph. 
The consumer of the mass media somehow feels cheated if 
the good lose and the bad win, because he has a kind of 
primal insight into reality that says that should not be so. 
He demands that this insight, which often seems to be 
opposed to his later observations, be reinforced. Primitive 
man found such reinforcement in myth and legend, modern 
man finds it in the Hollywood happy ending. To say this is 
not to imply that the happy ending is a direct descendent of 
the legend (though the similarity may be greater than would 
first appear), but there is good reason to argue that one of 
the functions of the happy ending in the mass media is to 
reassure the public that crime really does not pay, even 
though there may be a not inconsiderable amount of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

Thus we see that demigods, demons and legends are not 
something that man has outgrown. They are still very much 
with us; the forms have changed, the content has been 
disguised, but the human need for them is still there. And 
the need is being met. 


ie IS QUITE well known that most human cultures have 
looked on the heavens as being connected with the gods. 
The gods live in the heavens; there are special gods of the 
skies; the kings and the heroes are able to engage in magic 
flight as a proof of their independence of space; the shamans 
of North America are believed to be ascending (or des- 
cending) while they are in trance; Buddha ascended 
through seven steps and the gradual purification of his 
followers is thought of as an ascension. 

Thus we see that man imagined that one of the great 
goals of religion has been to enable him to break away 
from his earthbound condition and to rise. Man’s urge to 
fly was not merely a technological drive, but a religious 
impulse, a desire to break away from the limitations of his 
earthly existence. 

In an age when physical flight has become almost a 
matter of course and space flight is at least a distinct possi- 
bility, one would think that man would have lost the urge 


to ascend. But ascension is not basically a physical impulse; - 


the fact that physical ascension is now possible has merely 
forced man to seek a new symbolism for his quest to break 
the bonds of earth. A fairly good case can be made for the 





Father Andrew Greeley, assistant pastor of Christ the 
King Church, Chicago, is the author of two books, “The 
Church and the Suburbs’ and the recently published 
“Strangers in the House.” 
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argument that the urge to social mobility—a phenomenon 
almost entirely limited to Western Culture—is the modern 
functional substitute for the ascension myth. 

Such a claim is not nearly as strange as it may sound 
when it is first stated. The success myth, the desire to prove 
oneself by ascending the ladder of social mobility, is prac- 
tically universal in our society. Large numbers of people 
devote themselves religiously (the word is used advisedly) 
to the pursuit of the goal with the same fervor and dedica- 
tion with which an Indian holy man seeks nirvana. Mobility 
occupies a central position in the American ethic; it is as 
much a proof of a man’s merit and was the king’s supposed 
magic ability to fly in the nature religions. It is essentially 
a breaking with the finite conditions of earthly (read: 
working class) life so that one may transcend oneself and 
scale the heights. The very phrases used popularly to de- 
scribe upward mobility show its symbolic relevance: “to 
climb the ladder,” ‘‘to fight one’s way up,” “to reach the 
top,”’ “to better one’s condition,” “‘to move up in the world.” 

Warner's study of American business leaders shows that 
the ones who really make it to the top, must have nothing 
in the way of ties which hold them down; they must be 
free to move; they must be on the go; they must be ready 
1o depart. All these phrases show that the business execu- 
tive is a man who is as detached as possible from the 
ordinary earth binding ties of human life. Home, extended 
family, neighborhood, job, community, friends—all these 
must not keep him down when the call to move higher up 
is heard. 

Warner suggests that such extreme inclinations to mobil- 
ity are a sign of personality truncation, that only a severe 
trauma in early life could make a person eager for so much 
mobility. Thus one might argue that the rapidly mobile 
executive is not unlike a shaman; he is a person whose 
socially sanctioned personality aberrations have made him 
a holy man. Benedict and other writers have suggested that 
an Indian shaman is a man who would be considered an 
epileptic or at least a paranoid in our society, but since 
Indian culture has found a way to sanction his aberration, 
he has become a holy man and plays an important role in 
society. His self torture, his strange gesticulations, his wild 
visions all are explained as part of his rising to contact with 
the gods on their olympian heights. Is it not possible to 
see in the fanatical dedication of the rapidly mobile execu- 
tive a similar function? Do not his long hours of work, 
his zealous pursuit of success, his ascetic rejection of most 
of the pleasures of this life—do not they constitute the 
regimen of a holy man? Has not society sanctioned his 
emotional peculiarities in such a way that the shaman-execu- 
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tive symbolizes the desire of all men to be able to rise out 
of their finite existence? Is the “rags to riches’ myth so 
very different from the magic flight of the god king or the 
seven steps of Buddha? 

One must admit that, while the similarity is striking, the 
theory is by no means proven. However there is here at 
least an area for further research. If Americans have pro- 
duced any collective representations in the Durkheimian 
sense, certainly the success myth is one of the most important 
of them. Yet we know very little about exactly why it is 
necessary for Americans to have this myth. It is at least 
worthwhile to suggest that the success myth may be merely 
an American transmutation of a universal human urge to 
rise out of the finiteness of our earthly condition. 


. PARADISE MYTH in some form or the other is to be 
found among most human cultures. At one time man 
lived in happy harmony with the forces of nature; some- 
thing went wrong to destroy this harmony; somehow, some- 
day the harmony will be restored. So man has always longed 
for paradise and hoped, though not too optimistically, that 
a way could be found to re-establish the peaceful harmony 
with nature which was taken to exist at the beginning of 
things. 

Eliade has shown at some length the existence of the 
paradise myth in modern society especially in the vision of 
the South Sea Islands which nineteenth-century man fash- 
ioned for himself, a myth which the writings of anthro- 
pologists and the personal observation of military personnel 
during the early 1940’s has not succeeded in totally de- 
stroying. 

Contemporary America has found a new paradise to 
replace the vanishing vision of the South Sea Isles. No 
longer must one go to Samoa or Tahiti or Bali to find a land 
of peace, loveliness and plenty. One need only open one’s 
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week-end newspaper to find multitudinous instructions on 
how to travel to the new paradise right in the Standard 
Metropolitan Area—Suburbia. 

In the viewpoint of the human ecologists the move to 
suburbia is nothing new in American society and is merely 
a function of increasing production in the metropolitan 
regions. No attitudinal factors need be assumed, much less 
mythical factors. Granted that the notion of ‘moving out 
to a place in the country”’ is not especially new in American 
society and granted too that the economic expansion of the 
Forties and ‘Fifties, the chronic housing shortage of the 
‘Thirties and the metropolitan explosion of the last half 
century have made it inevitable that men would move to 
the periphery of the cities, it by no means follows that the 
precise form Suburbia has taken is merely the result of eco- 
nomic factors. The American suburban development, for 
example, is considerably different—for weal or woe—from 
the Swedish. It is certainly legitimate for the ecologists to 
strive to abstract from human attitudes; but most human 
beings are not ecologists and the manner in which they adjust 
to an environment is shaped not only by the economic 
framework within which they must work, but also by the 
attitudes and the myths which they bring to the environment. 
In this perspective Suburbia for all its economic and ecol- 
ogical inevitability still represents paradise regained—for 
awhile. 

Robert Wood in his study of the politics of Suburbia 
points out the American myth has believed for many years 
that small town, grass roots democracy is the backbone of 
the American experiment and that there is a widespread 
notion that the town meeting style of politics to which 
Suburbia aspires is somehow a return to the spirit of the 
founders of the Republic. Such an idea may be absurd not 
to say politically dangerous, but mythology has normally 
been more important than reality for all peoples. 
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One may not agree with Wood's assessment and still 
recognize that the ‘house in the country’’ has played an 
important symbolic role in American literature, both popu- 
lar and serious. The New England Farm, the Southern 
Plantation, the Ranch House of the West, the Log Cabin 
of the Frontier, the Hacienda of the Spanish Settlements— 
all these somehow stand for the primal strength of the 
United States. They represent a harmony between man and 
nature (although according to the standards of the Protes- 
tant Ethic) which is taken to have characterized the United 
States before its people moved to the effete, dirty compli- 
cated big city. The suburbanite feels that he is returning to 
the style of life of his ancestors (even if his ancestors were 
city dwellers since their arrival on these shores). 

Perhaps the myth of the virtues of agrarian, decentralized 
democracy is only a minor factor in the urge to “‘get out 
into the suburbs.” In the minds of most suburban migrants 
the vision of Suburbia as a New Paradise may not be 
alloyed by ideological overtones. Suburbia represents the 
“good life’’ and this is enough. One need not have a 
mythological paradise when there is a real one waiting for 
one at the end of “Calumet Expressway and Saulk Trail.” 
Even the names of many of the suburban developments have 
about them the sound of paradise—Park Forest, Clarendon 
Hills, Olympia Fields, Flossmoor, Oak Lawn, Forest Glen, 
etc. The typical suburban name sounds like a cross between 
Greek Mythology and Rural England. 

Suburbia is an escape. The suburbanite is running from 
the messy problems and difficulties of city living to enjoy 
the peaceful and good life which the American technological 
genius has made possible for him. Relaxation, contentment, 
serenity, casual good fellowship with one’s family and neigh- 
bors—this is the vision of Suburbia which one finds in the 
mass media and especially in the advertising sections of the 
media. -“‘Get rid of your troubles and difficulties, your 
anxieties and frustrations, move to Park Forest.’”’ If Eliade 
can speak of the Soteriology of the Detective Story, we 
might also speak of the Golden Age of the Barbecue Pit. 

It has been noted almost ad nauseam that the suburban 
myth is essentially false; that peace and casual good fellow- 
ship are precisely what one does not get in Suburbia. Yet 
the urge to “get away from it all” and move to the suburbs 
is still strong in the American consciousness. Myths refuse 
to die. 


W? HAVE WRITTEN in The Church and the Suburbs of 
the absence of rites of passage in American society, 
of the normless and aimless years called the teens. In the 
strict sense it is true that we Americans have no rites of 
passage for our young adults, with the possible exception of 
the awarding of the driver’s license. In a wider sense, how- 
ever, we do require our young people to go through a har- 
rowing ordeal; indeed the years from twelve to twenty in 
our culture probably constitute the most prolonged and 
rigorous passage torture that the mind of man has ever 
conceived. 


Whiting, Kluckhohn and Anthony in Readings in Social 
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Psychology have shown that painful initiation rites seem to 
be connected with societies where there is a great dependence 
on the mother in early years. The barbarism of the initiation 
rite is supposed to be a form of psychological weaning from 
the mother in preparation for the assumption of the role of 
adult maleness. It apparently did not strike the three authors 
as curious that in American society where dependence on the 
mother is supposed to be abnormally high, there are no 
obvious physical torments to mark the arrival at adulthood, 
One might at first be tempted to suspect that in the Ameri- 
can matriarchy there is no time of psychological weaning. 

On closer inspection, however, it becomes clear that mod- 
ern America needs no physical torment for its adolescents 
because it provides mental torment enough to shake them 
free from the dreamy idealism of their youth. In our cl- 
ture the teen years are a time of supreme unimportance and 
supreme confusion. The young person is forced to play at 
the game of school while he waits his turn at the really 
important things in life-——career and marriage. He is told 
that he must go to school and yet assured that nothing he 
learns in school is important. He is informed that morality 
is essential but warned that morality can be a burden in his 
career. He is instructed that he must be good and that he 
must also make good, even though the two injunctions are 
often contradictory (or at least seem so). He is given adult 
privileges but forbidden to use them as adults would. He is 
threatened, warned, punished, cajoled, and worried over, but 
rarely is he given encouragement, sympathy, or support. He 
is told to stand on his own two feet and take care of him- 
self, and adjured not to be rebellious or nonconformist. He 
is urged to make up his own mind and advised to follow 
the wisdom of his parents. He is assured that everything 
possible has been given him and warned that he probably 
will be a failure. 

As a result of these contradictory and confusing currents 
in his life, the adolescent is filled with self doubt and un- 
certainty. As Margaret Mead has pointed out his life is 
marked by discontinuity and fragmentation. His existence 
is atomized, his soul torn in opposite directions. And all 
of this wonderful preparation for a fragmented adulthood 
is accomplished without shedding a single drop of blood. 


een REENACTMENT is the means by which primitive 
man is able to come in contact with the great deeds 
accomplished in the Golden Age; it is by participating in 
ritual that the members of the community make present the 
marvelous events which took place in illo tempore, in the 
Age of the Gods. Warner devotes a considerable section of 
The Living and the Dead to a discussion of the Tercente- 
nary of Yankee City in precisely these terms. He shows 
how the Age of the Giants was the time around the Revolu- 
tionary War and that the largest number of the floats in the 
Yankee City parade represented people and events which 
were part of that rather narrow segment of Yankee City’s 
history. The point of the oratory marking the anniversary 
and the mystique which grew up around it was that the 
present somewhat discouraged citizens of Yankee City were 
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reafiri \ing their relation with the brave and stalwart Ameri- 
cans » 10 had made Yankee City famous in its decades of 
greatn. ss. By proclaiming their unity with the Great Men 
of the past they were rallying the strength which was taken 
to be part of the Yankee City tradition so that they might 
be able to face the vexing problems which the community 
had encountered in the present. 

Ritual reenactment of the past is so much a part of Ameri- 
an life and so similar in function to the ritual of the primi- 
tive religions that it hardly seems necessary to dwell on the 
subject at any great length. One thinks of the stylized 
symbolism of the Presidential inauguration (a shorter and 
more secularized cousin of the British Coronation cere- 
mony), and its lesser imitations in the various statehouses 
of the land. The frequent invocation of the great men of 
the past and the loving retelling of their great deeds in 
song and story is a closely related process—Washington, 
Lincoln (the mystical hero par excellence), Lee, Davy 
Crockett, Jim Bowie, Edison, Ford. The number of anni- 
vetsary celebrations which occur across the country during 
the course of a year must run into the thousands, Indeed 
we Americans who are reputed to be a people little interested 
in history are actually so deeply involved in reaffirming our 
unity with the past that it almost seems that we delight in 
making up anniversaries to celebrate. 

Obviously the ritual re-enactment of past events in our 
society differs from that among the primitive peoples in 
that we are commemorating events which actually took 
place. The argument here is not that our ritual representa- 
tion of the past is the same as that of the primitives, but 
merely that it fulfills a similar function—the reaffirmation 
of unity with the principles upon which a people feels that 
its community was founded and with the people who first 
attempted to reduce these principles to practice. When one 
tops to think about it one realizes that even though the 
events commemorated were indeed historical, their historical 
nature is only accidental to the real reason for which we 
commemorate them. Indeed the events are so idealized that 
in some respects they are more like the fanciful legends of 
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the primitive tribes than like the realities they are sup- 
posed to represent. The present ritual reenactment of the 
bloody, vicious, brutal, disgraceful Civil War is an excellent 
case in point. 


_ Is considerable debate among anthropologists as 
to the meaning of magic. In their by now classic debate 
Malinowski sees anxiety as the cause of magic and Radcliffe- 
Brown sees magic as the cause of anxiety. Without wishing 
to settle this dispute, it seems safe to say that magic is a 
weapon man feels called upon to use when he faces a situa- 
tion which is out of the control of his normal powers and 
technologies. Magic in the strict sense of the word is by no 
means absent in our society; but there is another means 
which modern man has found for allaying his anxiety 
during critical situations in his life. Where primitive man 
(and some of his modern descendents) summoned a magi- 
cian to assuage his worries, modern man is more likely to 
summon an expert. 

The experts who made the Crestwood Heights survey 
engaged in a highly self-conscious analysis of their own 
relation to the community which they studied and of the 
community's attitude towards the other experts—especially 
educational—which are called upon to allay uncertainty. 
The conclusion of the Crestwood inquiry was that the expert 
is primarily the man who has “the answer.’ The layman 
demands from his expert not a history of the expert’s 
discipline, not an account of the uncertainties and obscurities 
which torment the field, not a detailed explanation of the 
methodology used in search for a tentative hypothesis, not 
even lengthy comments on the degrees of probability of a 
correct solution to a problem, but simply “the answer.” 
“Tell us what to do and skip the details” seems to be the 
attitude of the layman approaching the expert. 

The average citizen feels that he is competent in certain 
areas but that there are vast areas in which he must make 
decisions and in which he possesses little competence. He 
is not sure how to raise his children, how to stop his wife 
from compulsively cleaning doorknobs, how to arrange the 
flow of traffic in his neighborhood, how to deal with the 
union in his plant (or alternately how to use the law to deal 
with management on its own ground), how to buy a home, 
how to make love, how to select a college, how to read a 
book. So he calculates that the sensible thing to do is to 
hire someone who is competent in these areas to provide him 
with a ready-made formula whose application will solve 
whatever problem he might be facing. The more money he 
has, the better expert he will hire, and the more confidently 
he will expect that the expert’s answer will be the solution 
to his difficulties. 

If one would rewrite the last paragraph using the word 
“magician” for “expert” and “spell” for “formula” or “‘an- 
swer” we have a perfect description of the approach of 
primitive man to similar problems. For all the double talk 
about “‘scientific approach” to problems, it is apparent that 
the routine of consulting an expert and following his advice 
is often a ritualistic process whose purpose is to settle anxie- 
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ties or assuage guilt feelings. Any man who knows his 
own field well is aware that there are no simple answers and 
ready made solutions; to expect such solutions in another 
field is so patently illogical that the only explanation of this 
kind of behavior is that non-rational processes are at work. 
George Katona cites a perfect example of this in his descrip- 
tion of the reliance of businessmen on their advertisers to 
create a market for them. The productive or financial 
wizard has no idea of what it takes to make a product sell, 
so he turns to someone who knows what mysterious incanta- 
tions must be muttered to outsell a rival’s product. The 
competition between firms to get better experts than their 
opponents have is not unlike the rivalry that goes on between 
various witch doctors among the primitive peoples. It is a 
question of whose magic is stronger. 

It is not our intention to imply that all expert advice is as 
useless in obtaining a result as magic apparently is. The 
point is merely that the layman’s motivation and approach 
with regard to the expert has about it a considerable amount 
of the magical attitude. Some expert advice of course is of 
no more utility than magic charms, but the result of allaying 
anxiety is probably worth the price. In any event, the hiring 


of the best expert in a field might be enough to produce — 


the equivalent of voodoo death in one’s rival without any 
further effort being expended. 


[’ IS OBVIOUS to one who ponders the subject for the 
moment that the automobile has taken on a highly im- 
portant symbolistic role in American culture; but one is hard 
put to say in what category of symbols it should be put. 
Should it be considered as a functional equivalent of the 
sacred spear of the Nuer—a continuation of the very being 
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of its owner. Or should it be considered as an equivalent 
of the cow in India and the reindeer in Lapland—a divine 
being on which the life of the whole culture depends. Or 
should it be regarded as essentially a sexual symbol by which 
man affirms his involvement in the reproductive processes 
which keep his society going. It would seem that the modern 
American’s devotion to the automobile actually partakes of 
all three functions. The cult of the automobile, no matter 
which aspect of it we view, seems to be a way man has of 
affirming his intimate integration in certain processes which 
are essential to himself and his society. 

One need merely visit the annual automobile show to 
realize that it is a highly ritualized religious performance. 
The colors, the lights, the music, the awe of the worshippers, 
the presence of temple priestesses (fashion models), the 
pomp and splendor, the lavish waste of money, the throng: 
ing crowds—all these would represent in any other culture a 
clearly liturgical service. Indeed the automobile show is not 
at all different from what one might expect to find at some 
large Asian pantheistic temple, with hundreds of sub shrines 
for various gods. 

The cult of the sacred car has its adepts and its initiati. 
No gnostic more eagerly awaited a revelation from an 
oracle than does an automobile worshipper await the first 
rumors about the new models. It is at this time of the 
annual seasonal cycle that the high priests of the cult—the 
auto dealers—take on new importance as an anxious public 
eagerly expects the coming of a new form of salvation. 

The sex symbolism of the sacred car is evident enough. 
By now Ernest Dichther’s analogy in which a sedan is com- 
pared to a wife and a convertible to a mistress (with a hard- 
top somehow sharing in the role.of both) has become part 
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of Anerican folklore. Nor is there any secret that the 
designers of new autos bedeck their products with all kinds 
of blatant sexual geegaws (the Edsel reached a new low in 
this area and its demise was as much a blow to the designers 
as to tlre advertising men who spent 20 million dollars trying 
to persuade the public that it was more sacred than other 
cats). 

Finally, just as devotion to the sacred cow holds up social 
progress in India, so does the worship of the auto have all 
kinds of social effects in our society. Money is spent on 
highways in preference to hospitals, schools and parks. The 
countryside is blighted to make way for the oncoming sacred 
car. Neighborhood communities are blotted out so that the 
auto will be able to move more rapidly. Thousands of sacri- 
ficial victims are offered each year rather than force the 
makers and owners of automobiles to practice safety meas- 
ures. The cult of the sacred car goes on and there seems to 
be little likelihood of it coming to an end. 

It is very difficult to write about the worship of the auto 
without having one’s words turn from objective description 
to social criticism. But even when one attempts to be im- 
partial it is clear that modern America’s devotion to the 
automobile is not just ironically similar to the devotion of 
primitive man to sacred objects. It is also a manifestation 
of the same human tendency at work—the inclination man 
has to worship an object that is particularly dear to him or 
on which he is especially dependent, and to elevate it from 
the order of the profane to the order of the sacred. 


I" HAS BEEN the purpose of this article to suggest that 
there abound in American culture all kinds of secularized 
myths, symbols and rituals which are similar to elements of 
the religious past. Some of these modern symbols have per- 
haps a mere surface resemblance to those of the past; others 
not only look like the symbols of the nature religion but 
tulfill similar functions; still others may be relics of the 
past transformed into elements of the contemporary secular 
teligion, We are suggesting along with Gustave Mensching 
that the vast majority of men are not able to content them- 
selves with the abstract individualism of the world religions 
(including secular humanism) and must seek religious 
significance from processes which are almost as old as man- 
kind. We are further suggesting that sociology could well 
interest itself in these ritualistic and symbolic processes of 
whose existence both depth psychology and the history of 
teligion testify. For role relations, the essence of social 
structure, do not take place in a religious symbolic vacuum. 
Man must have his symbols and the symbols he fashions for 
himself give tone and shape to the role man plays and the 
telations into which he enters. Symbols bind man to the 
natural processes and bind man to his fellow men, even if 
the union is often disjointed and anomic. The collective 
fepresentation, the symbol of unity, did not disappear with 
the industrial revolution. It rather took on another and 


often quite fantastic shape. Sociologists can ill afford to 
ignore its importance. Neither can anyone who is interested 
in the art, literature or attempts at worship of modern man. 
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Tree Ornament 


Every year my mother brings it out of careful 

tissue wrapping, ties it scrupulously to a good 

limb on the front of our tree, and the eye is dazzled. 

It is a very old ornament my grandfather 

had in Sweden (though I often wish it were English 
and have probably made it so in my mind’s travel). 
Blown like a pulled star, wrinkled tinsel wires going up 
& down for fencing-in a peopled hollow, the fine 
glass is light and motion: 

Coming from that oval dent 
is a coach drawn by chestnut colored horses, their breath 
making plumes along the blue air, their hoofbeats jingling 
silver on a boy’s unfailing ear. With his horn poised, 
the coachman blows a husky note intended to be 
heard above the wind. His cheeks are tanned raw, his 
earmuffs 
tooled from beaver or bearskin. A gentleman within 
the drafty carriage sparkles Christmas to his lady, 
his greatcoat flapping and the gold chain palpitating 
on a plum woven vest. Milady holds some thin strings 
to keep the fluted bonnet by her dark hair, and her 
mantle is flaming feather, in gentle folds gathered 
around her young, small breasts. 

How many boyhoods, musing 
by tree-light, have I taken that airy road, bearing 
my Mr. Pickwick and a lovely acquaintance to 
an Inn where mellow ale was sold, then waited outside 
in the cold. And broke holly boughs to twirl into rings 
for looping over the manes of the horses and for 
trimming the interior carriage like a parlor 
decked to suggest a marriage! 

Or in some later years 

caught the voluble cadences of Dr. Johnson: 
“If I had no duties I would spend my life driving 
a post chaise with a pretty woman.” (Which I had done.) 


Again my mother brings the ornament to dangle 

on our tree and in her grown son’s memory. This is 

no day for driving though, and I have lost my better 

whips. These figures will be still as Keats’s naiad in 

the reeds, pressing her cold finger closer to her lips. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Lines from San Miguel 


rain was falling on the mountain- 
passes to the north. 

ten thousand green frogs bathed 
along the black road. 


as you spoke of the fierce beauty 

in this land, I quickly wrote 

three poems no one will ever see. 
Davip COHEN 
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The Loss 


A Short Story by JOHN LOGAN 


A THE TIME the action seemed perfectly straightfor- 
ward: I decided I couldn’t face the five hour trip to 
New York in the late evening and stayed over in Boston in 
a hotel. I had been lecturing several days in New England 
—a different place every day—and after the talk in Boston, 
after the trying cocktail party given in my honor, a quality 
I tried hard to display, I was dogged and my stomach was 
tight. I had another lecture coming up the next night at a 
girls’ college near New York City, and the following night 
1 was to conclude my tour at my wife’s and my own under- 
graduate college in Harrington, Pennsylvania. I looked 
forward to this last lecture very much and wanted to save 
myself for it. 

Having decided to stay in Boston I sent a telegram to my 
wife Margaret, who was staying with friends in New York, 
saying I would arrive at Grand Central at noon and asking 
her to change my appointment with my publisher, which 
was set for 10:30 in the morning. I had never met Harry 
Boyd, our correspondence about my book of verse having 
been carried on from my home in Iowa, and I didn’t want 
to lose the opportunity of seeing him. 

I had a good dinner at the Boston hotel and continued 
drinking into the evening until I was comfortable. 

The train left quite early in the morning and I didn’t 
get up in time to shave, putting off that daily surgery until 
I was aboard. The tiny room in the coach lurched as I 
unwrapped a razor blade, and I cut my right thumb. It was 
not severe but it bled rather royally and was difficult to stop 
—it kept coloring areas of lather on my jaw as I shaved, so 
that my face was ghastly in the mirror under the neon tubes. 

There was no one at the station when I arrived in New 
York. I called the home of the friends. My wife Margaret 
was in—she expressed relief at hearing from me, saying she 
supposed I had stayed over, but had had no word. The 
telegram had not been delivered, who knows why; and the 
publisher had not been called. 

I made a date with Margaret for lunch, hung up and 
looked in the directory for the number for Harry Boyd’s 
publishing house. I swore at the nuisance of the sore thumb, 
which hurt as I fished around for a second dime and pushed 
it in the slot. Boyd’s secretary answered and informed me 
warmly that they had been concerned about me and that 
Mr. Boyd had worked nearly an hour at his desk waiting, 
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but had finally gone out of the office and would not be 
back until mid-afternoon. I said I would call later and make 
a new appointment, the secretary being uncertain what his 
plans were for the later afternoon. I hoped I could still get 
in to see him today, because I wanted to arrive the next 
afternoon at Harrington College and would not really have 
time for much that day except packing and a shopping 
errand or two. It was a four hour trip to the College from 
New York. Fortunately there were a number of trains. 

I felt a mild depression at the uncertainty of the meeting 
with Boyd and decided to stop in the bookshop at the station 
to make a couple of purchases in the hope of cheering my- 
self. As always I looked for my own book first. I thought! 
might even buy some copies for friends at Harrington who 
had been left out of the initial round of gifts when the 
book first came out. However the store didn’t have my book, 
though they had a few things in the genre of verse—either 
old or popular or both: Robert Service, James Metcalfe, 
Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad,’ Somebody's Book of Bes 
Loved American Hymns and Poems, Mts. Browning's Son- 
nets (nothing of Mr. B.’s), Sister Madaleva, Anne Lind- 
bergh, The Complete Plays and Poems of T. S. Eliot and, 
though there were none of Thomas’ poems, John Malcolm 
Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in America. This was usually the 
way it was in bookstores, but I kept looking in them, hoping 
to find my own poems—once or twice I had succeeded. | 





settled now for a paper back copy of Freud’s The Future 
of an Illusion and went off to meet Margaret for lunch. 

It was fun getting reacquainted, I had left Margaret in 
Orange, New Jersey, with old friends, the godparents of 
our girl, with whom we had spent the night after arriving 
from the midwest for the beginning of the tour. After ont 
lecture at a nearby college I had gone off to New England 
for three days and Margaret had come on into New York 
two days ago to stay with other friends, where I was t0 
have joined her the night I stayed over. I asked Margar 
what she had seen in New York—it was a first trip for 
both of us—and she reminded me that she loved to visi 
and had therefore done practically no sightseeing yet. Wé 
decided to go to the Met that afternoon to look at things 
we had always loved but had never seen in the fles 
Etruscan statues, some Cezannes, maybe a Fra Angelico, 
and a Raphael a neighbor wanted us to look at. I said! 
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would call Boyd from there after we had done some looking. 
Then ve talked about the friends we hoped to see at Har- 
ringtoi: the next day. Over our coffee I reminded Margaret 
about our early dates at college, some of which involved 
attenc|xnce at events in the very lecture series on which I 
was now to appear. 

I paid the check and hailed a cab. I told the driver to 
ake us to a hotel on 58th Street where we had reservations 
for the night. We checked in there and deposited the bag 
I had brought from Boston and the one Margaret had 
brought with her. I asked about a third bag which con- 
tained an extra suit and which also served as the main source 
of supplies for shirts and underwear and books. Margaret 
told me the books made the bag too heavy for her, that she 
had brought some clean things along for me, hoped I could 
get along for now with the books I already had, and that we 
would have to find some way to pick up the other bag in 
Orange before getting on the train for Harrington. One 
more crowding in our schedule tomorrow, I thought to 
myself, and I wondered why I had not thought of the fact 
that the thing would be too much of an inconvenience for 
her, and made another arrangement. I said I certainly hoped 
I would be able to see Boyd late that afternoon. We got in 
another cab and went to the Met to search out the statues 
and things. I checked my coat, Margaret kept hers. 

We found after we got to the top of the many stairs 
leading to the second floor that we had to go all the way 
down to find where this or that was, or else we had to buy 
a program for fifty cents. We chose to get a program, and 


learned from it that the Etruscan statues were back down- | 


stairs. 

As it turned out, if we had looked to the left while 
crossing the foyer we would have seen the figure I was most 
interested in—I had written a poem about it from a post 
ard picture—a nine foot high, helmeted warrior with ter- 
tifying eyes and powerful, naked limbs and with arms 
upraised for battle. He had been built up bit by bit from 
gobs of clay in the Fifth Century B.C., and baked in a 
mammoth kiln to a furious Homeric sheen and texture. I 
walked around him. I felt that if I were pagan I would 
worship him as an image of powerful, aggressive, forthright, 
wnambivalent humankind. I tried, with -some success, to 
swallow my disappointment at seeing that part of the 
statue’s genitals were missing—apparently broken sometime 
across the centuries—as though the Etruscan giant was after 
all no more than one of Hemingway’s heroes, victim in a 
Hemingway war instead of victor in a Homeric one. 

While Margaret went to hunt for the friend’s Raphael I 
put in a call to Boyd and was told by his secretary that he 
had not returned but was sure to be in soon if I didn’t 
mind trying again. I asked whether in her opinion I might 
still be able to see him that afternoon. She did not know 
but doubted it. 

I found Margaret and we located the Cezannes together 
and then strolled just seeing, until we were glutted. Mar- 
garet wanted to go to the shop on the ground floor to find 
card reproductions of some of the things we had seen. I 
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said I would meet her there after putting in another call to 
Boyd. It was close to 4:00. I seached him and decided that 
I liked very much his voice on the phone. He was kind 
about my lame-sounding telegram-didn’t-come excuse but 
said he was tied up now and had already made plans for the 
end of the afternoon. However he would be glad to see me 
in the morning. I agreed to come at the same time I had 
missed that day. 

I joined Margaret in the store and told her the result of 
the call, trying to disguise my uneasiness at having to keep 
an appointment so late the next morning. The meetin 
was important to me and to my career I felt. I did not 
like the turn of events that began with staying over in 
Boston—I felt as though I had injured myself somehow 
by altering original plans, as though by yielding to the wish 
for comfort I had made myself liable in some measure to 
disaster. 

Margaret bought some cards and a reproduction of an 
early American blue glass bottle which had caught her eye. 
I said my eye had been caught by some silver cuff-links 
reproduced from Renaissance or Greek coins, I did not 
know which, and I bought a stunning pair stamped with 
birds on a branch, although I really wanted another pair, 
less sophisticated in design, with huge bees on them. 

It was raining as we left the gallery. We got in a cab 
and went to a restaurant we had heard of and had coffee 
and one of ten or a dozen pastries offered us on a huge 
plate. The waiter would not let us take the pastries our- 
selves but carried them all away and brought the two we 
had chosen back to us on individual plates with paper doilies. 
Mine was simple but covered with strawberries. Margaret’s 
was a baroque piece quite indescribable except in color: it 
was brown, black and ivory. I wondered if they had plaster 
reproductions one could take home. 

We taxied to the hotel, changed and headed for the sub- 
urbs where we had been invited to dinner at the girls’ col- 
lege before my lecture there. It had stopped raining when 
we arrived. The school was newly built and very impres- 
sive. It had collections given it by cardinals and a purple 
chair in which a Pope had sat, before he was Pope. I 
sat in it too and thought that perhaps this was before I was 
somebody! I knew I would be somebody at Harrington the 
next night. My old teachers, mine and my wife’s friends, 
townspeople whom I had known and corresponded with, 
would hear me and would applaud. 

The girls’ college, beautiful and modern as it was, had a 
primitive dining situation where hundreds of girls ate and 
chattered together. The din was very unnerving, and I 
could not make myself heard to the lady PhD who sat be- 
side me, without shouting, which I refused to do as I had a 
lecture coming up, so I listened to her as best I could. 
Occasionally girls climbed on tables and announced that 
somebody was engaged, and all the young ladies gasped, 
clapped and were glad. My own lecture was announced 
from the floor—and after, that of a competitor who was 
doing something on economics. Mine was on “Literature in 
Lent,” at.their request, as it was taking place on the Thurs- 
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day before Holy Week. I had been thinking a lot about 
Lent lately, in preparation for the lecture, and had come 
to the conclusion, which I reviewed in my mind now, that 
since all of our human loves cannot possibly be fulfilled, or 
even a large part of them, we have to make choices and 
sacrifice many things continually. We exist I had decided 
only under the condition of a peculiar human Lent which 
lasts throughout life. For example tonight I would like to 
be drinking as I was last night, but for various reasons I 
could not be—one of these reasons was that the money for 
drink and other comforts had to be earned by discomforts 
such as this pre-lecture dinner; another was that my wife 
did not enjoy drinking and I wanted to please her and to be 
with her; another was that I loved students and could not 
be of any use to them if I were inarticulate as the best 
drinking made me. I had been thinking about these things 
off and on during my whole trip and now I wished that 
instead of talking about literature I could just preach on 
the subject of man’s perennial Lent, on the necessity of 
starvation in human life of a kind that could look to no 
Easter feasting—a Lent which I should probably have kept 
the previous night, I thought. 

During my reverie the lady PhD talked at me loudly and 
1 occasionally nodded my head. My wife was entertaining 
two official girls at our table. I could not hear what any- 
one was saying. 

I glanced at my watch, pled the need for a little time 
before the lecture, excused myself and found the men’s 
lounge, where I looked at myself in the mirror, trying to 
see behind my eyes, until the hundred girls’ voices stopped 
ringing in my head. 

My sore thumb made itself known again, at least to me, 
as I slipped the pages of my notes during the lecture. 

We got back in to New York too late to do anything 
that we knew about or that we felt up to, and went to our 
hotel. I reminded Margaret needlessly that tomorrow we 
were going to Harrington. 


MADE a final check on the trains first thing in the morn- 
I ing. Trying to get information I got a little panicky. I 
rang the Pénnsy station for ten minutes with no answer at 
all, and then phoned three city and suburban ticket offices. 
However neither of the latter would give out any secrets 
such as times of departure, telling me to call the main 
station for information. When I said “Information” would 
not answer I was told, as though it were my fault—with 


sharpness and loyalty in the voice—that they were busy | 


people over there. I said they were not busy with me. I 
rang the number for Pennsy information again, put the re- 
ceiver on top of a shirt box to amplify the buzzing, and 
started to pack. I was nearly through when I heard the 
buzzing stop and the phone click as someone answered it. 

It turned out that because of my appointment, and be- 
cause of the necessary trip to Orange for the bag, we would 
not be able to get a train until mid-afternoon, and that meant 
we could not arrive in Harrington until just before the 
lecture. I was sure there was an earlier train we could 
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catch—I had a schedule at one time on the tour but had 
lost it—but I was told now that there was not. The train 
didn’t go through Orange, but stopped close by in Newark 
and we could catch it there at 3:30, which would get us 
into Harrington at 7:30. This was unfortunate; we had 
wanted to visit and be lionized before the lecture, which was 
at 8:00. However, we were staying over, so we could do 
some of that the next morning. 

I sent a wire to my friend Eric Sharp, Dean of the Col- 
lege, giving our time of arrival, and went to breakfast with 
Margaret in the hotel coffee shop. We taxied downtown, 
did some drugstore shopping together, and then I left her 
to shop for people at home, arranged to meet her for lunch 
and went off by myself to look in some bookstores before 
10:30. We had thought we would dash for Orange as 
soon as I was through at the publisher’s, but since there 
wasn’t an earlier train anyway to get us to Harrington, we 
decided to say goodbye to New York over lunch. 

Harry Boyd turned out to be hardly more than my own 
age, hardly calmer, and not at all distant or affected. | 
liked him immensely, asked him about his plans for new 
books, about the sale of my own book and some others that 
came to my mind, and very carefully did not mention the 
thing I was most interested in—my new manuscript, which 
I knew he did not want to publish at this time. His office 
was unpretentious, centering itself understandably around 
rows of books he had published, including happily my own. 
The volume seemed to me a refuge and a friend. There was 
a wonderful time over my cigarettes, which were esoteric 
though purchased in Walgreens, and over some Mexican 
cigars of his, which he amiably said were too strong. We 
spoke of a new publishing project of his, a magazine, which 
1 had heard about before I came, from someone asked to 
contribute to it. I wondered why I was not asked, as | 
looked at the first volume of it—a handsome production 
with a very beautiful, winning, windblown, European- 
looking girl on the front and with the names of some of 
Boyd’s best writers on the inside. 

We both felt the artificiality of the first meeting and | 
wished I had known him for a long time because I knew 
that we could have been friends. I was going back to Iowa 
after Harrington. I left just at the point where something 
personal and meaningful might have been said or, if it 
happened the other way, something dull and flat. 

Margaret showed me her purchases at lunch. She had 
gotten costume jewels for a neighbor and dolls and games 
for the kids and a fancy corkscrew for the baby-and-young: 
ster-sitter, who was already being paid rather frighteningly. 
We talked of the shows we didn’t have a chance to set 
and of the acquaintances we had meant to look up in New 
York. Our time in the city was now gone. We had to 
get into a taxi and return to the hotel to check out. In the 
cab I told Margaret that when we used to attend the lectures 
as students at Harrington I had dreamed of giving one my- 
self—like a kind of academic Walter Mitty, and had seen 
myself at the exciting question period held in the library 
afterward, where the lecturer, sitting down with a pitcher 
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of water and, for some reason, a tray full of glasses, was 
the ceriter of interest and the successful parrier of whatever 
sophomoric query. Dean Sharp had been just a teacher in 
the ranks then, a special friend whom I used to visit late at 
night (taking advantage of the graciousness of his wife and 
himself), talking and drinking beer until all hours, hiking 
with him on Saturdays and borrowing money from him for 
big dates. 

We left the hotel at 1:40 having nearly two hours to 
make the side trip to Orange and catch the train in Newark. 
It was Friday afternoon and raining. Trucks were making 
their last deliveries before the weekend and cross town 
traffic to the bus station was terrible. We would go by bus 
from Port Authority Terminal to Hoboken and catch the 
Lackawanna to Orange. The hotel clerk said that was the 
best way to get there. We left one cab, which was com- 
pletely stranded for five minutes or more on a cross street 
with no left turns—after moving a block a minute or so— 
and caught another. It jerked and crawled to Forty-fourth 
Street and we entered the mammoth terminal with one 
half-hour of our train-catching time gone. At one window 
I] was sent to another for tickets. At the other I was told, 
after waiting in line, to buy tickets on the bus. 

The bus hurried through the tunnel and crept through the 
streets of Hoboken snorting raucously and letting off people 
at every block. It landed us at the Lackawanna terminal just 
after the time when a train for Orange had departed—2:45. 
There would be another in a half-hour. That would make 
us too late to be sure of catching the train in Newark for 
Harrington, so we got on another train leaving immediately 
for Newark but not stopping in Orange. We took a cab 
from the Newark stop to the Orange address. In the cab, 
which moved no faster on a rainy Friday afternoon in 
Newark than in New York, Margaret and I discussed the 
ideas that someone might have brought the bag to the station 
for us or that she herself might have gone on to get it— 





In the Morning 


My sleeping wife is dreaming 
of altitudes and tangerines. 
My hungry children reach 

for prunes. They cannot ruin 


their red pajamas in the kitchen. 
“Don’t eat the seeds,”” my son says. 


His sister answers, ‘Pits, not seeds.”’ 

The day grows thick with differences. 

I think of the lives in these cores, 

the live wood muted in the sweet flesh. 

Is there a green spring- 

ing from the white dish? 

—It is sunlight on the windowsill. 

The plum gathers at the heart's eye. 
ALAN GOLDFARB 
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and possibly caught a later train—while I stayed in Newark 
to be sure of being on time for the one to Harrington. 

The cab driver said one could not drive rapidly on 
slippery streets. Still I thought he was over-cautious, and 
at the same time I found I was really considering that the 
train to Harrington might possibly be missed! My stomach 
began to ache as though I was hungry or sick. 

At the friends’ apartment I kept the cab waiting, got the 
damned bag, kissed the friend, climbed back in the machine 
and we headed for the Newark station. I wondered why it 
was necessary in the structure of reality that the train in 
question was not allowed to stop here in Orange. It was 
after 3:00 and the train had already left New York on its 
way to Newark. Traffic could not have been worse, the 
streets could not have been wetter, the cab driver could not 
have been more considerate of his passengers, the green 
lights could not have been more reluctant, and of course I 
knew when we pulled up to the station that my belly ache 
was to the point. The train was gone. The train, I thought 
to myself, is lost forever. ‘“The love-blown bannerets mourn” 
because the needleboats “never shall return’’ to San Saba. I 
felt in my heart the sense of Joyce’s poem. 

I tried various airlines, buying candy to get change for 
the phone, but could find nothing which, when trips to and 
from airports were considered, would ge us there in time. 

I called Eric Sharp at the College and told him I would 
not make the lecture but that we would like to come on 
anyway to see him and other friends. I thought to myself 
that the visit was something that needed to be lived through. 
We were expected for the night; there was a late evening 
party arranged, etc. Eric said sadly, and a little irritated I 
thought, that I should have come earlier anyway—that even 
if I had caught the train in question it would have been 
inconvenient for them, and in fact (his voice was business- 
like) the college, he said, could ill afford to pay as special 
lecturers people who could not plan to arrive early enough 
to be available to students. I knew he was protecting his 
own feelings, because it had been something he had looked 
forward to also. At the end of the conversation he said 
warmly that everyone was waiting to see us and please to 
hurry. 

On the train, which would get us there three hours late, 
my wife was a solace, not because of what she said, but 
because she had buried her personal disappointment under 
her feeling for me. I thought again of having chosen com- 
fort in Boston, which led to this, and I saw my choice as a 
wound which I was now damned to irritate by going to 
Harrington after all. The other train, which I felt some- 
place ahead of me in the night, was broken from myself. 

We read for a while and then went to the diner to eat, 
with much fake cheer, an expensive dinner. 

I sat in the club car and drank a couple of canned 
martinis. The cast of light about them in their railroad 
glasses was flat, as in a bad painting. I went back to my 
seat and read some more. I asked Margaret whether she 
thought I ought to put on the clean shirt I had planned to 
wear at the lecture, and she said yes, so I took it to the men’s 
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toilet, feeling foolish about carrying a clean shirt through 
the crowded train. I laid the shirt, still folded, on a couple 
of paper towels on the stool, hung my coat and the soiled 
shirt on the back of the door and put on the lecture one in 
the tiny room, adding—with difficulty due to the pitching of 
the car—the new eagle-on-a-branch cufflinks. I noticed, 
however, that they were specially well-made to pierce the 
shirt. Working the cufflinks, my thumb (as though from 
some dumb need to repeat) pained me more than at any 
time since I had cut it in another such ridiculous, lumbering 
room. 

I carried the dirty shirt back to my seat and put it in a 
bag just as the conductor called the stop for Harrington. 

We were met by Bill Williams who, with his wife 
Martha, had invited us overnight. With Bill was a former 
fellow student who, unknown to me, was now teaching at 
the College. He had waited for us all afternoon and evening 
but now had a train of his own to catch. We shook hands 
with feeling and spoke of how many years it had been since 
we had seen each other and how nice it would have been 
to be able to talk. We left him at the station and got in an 
old car with Bill and were very glad and reunion-minded 
with him, joking about the fact one had to rob banks to 
buy a new car on a teacher’s salary. 

Bill said we were going straight to his house and that 
he would call Eric and his wife and they would come over. 

There was much conviviality in greeting the friends 
assembled at the Williams house. I was struck with the 
special life and warmth of Bill and Martha who were 
excited at being hosts no matter how late the guests of 
honor arrived. Everybody said how delighted he was that 
we had arranged to be late so that the lecture was canceled 
and those who would have attended were set free to do 
something else less stuffy. Bill said he supposed the students 
were especially glad and were no doubt happily drunk by 
now. We all laughed. Martha got the pizzas going, and 
the beer cans began to move in and out of the group. Every- 
body started to get up to date on everybody else. I knew 
Margaret was tired and catching her eye I saw that she was 
also courageous. 

The belf rang and Eric and Betty Sharp came in. Eric was 
affable, kindly. He greeted Margaret and me with great 
spirit and then taking me by the shoulders looked in my eyes 
rather curiously and smiled and said he was glad I had come. 
I had not seen him for a long time and felt at that moment 
that I loved him very much and was sorry I had hurt him. 


We sat down together and I made a terrible mess of trying. 


to say why I had not arrived sooner and had missed the 
lecture. I said I had given five other lectures that week 
without a hitch, but that I didn’t care as much about them 
as I did this one. He kept protesting there was no need for 
an explanation—that those things sometimes happened. I 
finally agreed that I guessed so and tried to talk of other 
things of interest to both of us. 

People stayed later than they should and we stayed up 
still later to talk to Bill and Martha. At last we went to bed 
and were waked in no time, it seemed, by children curious 
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for a look at who or whatever had come into the house. 

We were leaving at noon to go back to Iowa. Bill drove 
me over to the campus of the college and pointed out the 
new buildings and the changed location of the switchboard 
and the hurricane blasted tree, an old one which had been 
the campus pride. The day was windy and it seemed to 
me that the moving remnants of the tree were dramatizing 
somehow the agony of its loss. 

I kept an appointment with the President of the Col- 
lege and then wandered around the campus in the wind, 
hoping I would not meet anybody I recognized—with the 
necessity for explanations. It was cold and the campus did 
not look as beautiful as I remembered it. Some labor people 
were having a convention in one of the halls and many of 
them were about. Because of them I had the unpleasant 
feeling that all the students were still about my age, as they 
had been when I was here, eternal adolescents or premature- 
ly aged. I had tea in the library with the librarian, who 
remembered me. I recalled the brand of the tea—it was 
the same. If she herself was any changed, she was perhaps 
drier looking, having lost perhaps more of her life to the 
absorbent stacks of her books and the mounds of newsprint. 

I went to the periodical room and thumbed through some 
magazines I used to read as a student. I had read them 
with great love and with avid ambition. Some of the copies 
in the bins now contained my own work and notices of my 
book. I tried to recapture for myself some of the interest 
I remembered feeling then for others. 

Upstairs in a large room where I did not go I knew the 
chairs were still set up for the question period after the 
lecture. The pitcher and the tray of glasses were on a small 
table at the front of the room in my memory. Sometimes | 
used to go up to that room on Saturday mornings like this 
one and remember the excitement the night before. The 
cigarette smoke used to hang in the air all night. 

I left the campus and walked to town. I did not stop at 
the houses of former teachers who lived near the College 
but walked by parks and stores and bars and houses and 
churches of which I had carried the image so long. One 
house on the way to St. Monique’s Church had the same 
plastic candle sticks on the same radio by the same unclean 
window. But there was a new school by the Church, fronted 
by glass brick, and the cinder yard was gone. With the 
special, free sound of Saturday morning, some children 
howled on the great toys by the school. 

Margaret and I had an early lunch of soup, cheese and 
cherry pie and said good-by to Martha Williams. Bill took 
us to the train. I read a novel all afternoon and evening if 
preparation for a class I would teach on Monday the day 
after returning. 

When we got home and picked up the week's supply of 
mail there was a letter from Betty Sharp saying she 
Eric were planning a dinner party for Margaret and me 
before the lecture and that she certainly hoped our at- 
nounced plan to arrive early would work out. They wert 
dying to see us. On Monday I sent Betty a box of candy 
with a note of thanks. : 
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The Emergence 
OF THE NEGRO 
IN LITERATURE 


By THOMAS McDONNELL 


[' CONTEMPORARY HISTORY can at last manage to per- 
petuate itself, it will have seen that the most significant 
development of our time has not been the Atom Bomb, 
the Population Explosion, or the confrontation of Space, 
but the new universality of world cultures. For we are 
presently on the brink of an era in which the mere patronage 
of cultures other than our own is no longer tenable. It is 
now possible to claim without exaggeration that the future 
of world civilization may depend upon the authentic aware- 
ness and recognition of mutual, though of course always 
unique, cultural identities. In the most specific and dramatic 
instance before us today, that of Africa and the Negro in 
America, the need for such recognition is an all but irrevoc- 
able demand. 

The fact is, to begin with, that a purely African culture 
still remains unrecognized by large portions of the Western 
world. When we think of African literature, it is more 
than likely that the names which come most quickly to mind 
are, say, Alan Paton, Laurens van der Post, Stuart Cloete, 
or even Gunther and his notorious inside journalism. The 
first two, especially, would be names of considerable esteem 
in any literature—but they are not purely African. They 
are an extension of the European experience in Africa, just 
as we can say, political jingoism aside, that America itself 
is the historical extension of Europe. So the point should 
be re-emphasized that an indigenous African literature does 
exist, and it expresses a truer Africa than we have yet per- 
mitted ourselves to see. 

Further, it is important to realize that this authentic 
African literature takes indigenous precedence over its Afro- 
European dimension. But if the precedence is there, so is 
the relationship. Yet we do not have anything like this 
situation in the United States. That is to say, our so-called 
Afro-American literature is all but exclusively committed 
to the American experience. After Richard Wright had 
Visited Ghana, he said: ‘I was black and they were black 
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but it did not help me.”” And Countee Cullen, long before, 
had asked: 


One three centuries removed 
From the scenes his fathers loved, 
Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 
What is Africa to me? 


James Baldwin has stated that he left America because he 
doubted his “‘ability to survive the fury of the color prob- 
lem,’’ but in the commitment of return to his own homeland, 
he has since reaffirmed the destiny of the one with the 
other.* He found in Europe that a “haven-dweller’” could 
live a delusion worse than the reality he had left. Now, in 
the encounter of that reality, the Negro writer in America is 
not only adding a unique dimension to the national experi- 
ence but he is exploring, according to his own free respon- 
sibility as a writer, ‘‘the graver questions of the self.’” This 
is no less than the excruciating search for one’s cultural, as 
well as personal, identity. It is the whole burden of Ralph 
Ellison’s magnificent novel The Invisible Man. What makes 
this actually universal experience almost unbearably relevant 
to the situation of the Negro, however, is that it involves 
the continual search for an identity which is continually 
denied. 

The search of the African writer for identity, though 
attendant with special complexities, is nevertheless clear 
and unequivocal. Paradoxically, and much to our national 
shame, the emergence of the Negro in the fulness of the 
American experience has not kept pace with the emergence 





* This relationship, to our mutual benefit and to Baldwin’s credit, 
has been more incisive than benevolent. He has pushed a pin into 
the Hollywood balloon of a Happy Negro, languid and satisfied 
with his condition of mere patronage. But it is interesting to note 
that a self-indictment, quite as fierce and truthful as Baldwin’s, 
was written some time ago by Thomas Merton in The Seven Storey 
Mountain. See the parts on Harlem in the section called “The 
Sleeping Volcano.” 
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Peter Abrahams 


of Africa into world history. The African writer is caught 
up in a sense of excitement and pride that we have ourselves 
not known since the immediacy of the Revolution. Yet this 
new African attitude is neither simply chauvinistic nor 
wholly involved in the complex loyalties of the tribe. It has 
much more to do, as far as the African writer is concerned, 
with the Bantu concept of Nommo, or the transforming 
power of the word, and with the pride of negritude. In 
short, he does not indulge the debilitating effects of the 
cult of self-expressionism, so rampant in the United States 
and England today, but creates from the sense and need of 
the responsive community. In overtly rejecting the European 
sensibility, the African writer may in fact be preserving 
much of the heritage in the natural law which the West 
has lost. 

It is a self-indictment of our cultural insularity that the 
names of the African writers, to say nothing of their works, 


are so little known to us. Thomas Mofolo ought surely to’ 


be accorded the world stature which he deserves. Probably 
the most astute modern interpreter of African culture, the 
German critic Janheinz Jahn, calls Mofolo the first great 
modern African author. In his brilliant study Muntu (Grove 
Press, 1961), Jahn says of him: “Even though he accepted 





Thomas McDonnell is a critic and poet whose work has 
appeared in many magazines and has been re-printed in 
many anthologies. 
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unreservedly the conceptions and valuations of the European 
world, he had no extra-African literary model except the 
Bible, and so he reached back to the African art of story 
telling, Mofolo carried further the epic tradition of his own 
people and provided it with new material.’ There is not 
only a great style in The Traveller to the East—'In the 
blackest dark, which was very black, in the time when the 
tribes devoured one another like wild beasts, there lived a 
man named Fekesi.”—but there is genius of the rank which 
recreates the archetypal pattern of an emerging culture. 
Fekesi “asked them questions about their government and 
their customs, but most of all he asked about things touching 
the word of God.” 

Thomas Mofolo was himself a Christian of the very 
deepest commitment. But when he wrote his novel Chaka, 
which was actually a condemnation of the power cults of 
witchcraft and sorcery, it was taken by the missionaries to 
be in fact its espousal. We should understand, of course, 
that the reversion to paganism must have been the penulti- 
mate fear of the missionary endeavor. It was nevertheless 
a concern which produced an extremely damaging form of 
Christian fundamentalism. The inadequacy of that funda 
mentalism to cope with the African experience seems all too 
clear today. As far as Mofolo is concerned, it resulted in 
his novel remaining unpublished for some twenty yeats. 
And of course the disastrous side effect of attempting 10 
exorcise the heritage of one culture for another, howevet 
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Aimé Cesaire 





Leopold Sedar Senghor 


laudably directed, was that the creative artist was reduced to 
writing a “‘literature of tutelage.” The fact that such an 
imposition should never have been placed upon him, and 
that he bore it with complete Christian resignation, can 
only exemplify in Thomas Mofolo the highest qualities of 
heroic virtue. But the African writers to succeed Mofolo 
were not so disposed to relinquish those forces which still 
animated the only culture they knew. 

So the archetypal pattern of emergence, implicit in the 
life and writings of Thomas Mofolo, may now be more 
dearly defined. It would be mere sentimentalism not to 
tecognize that the primary stage of this emergence, perhaps 
the more emphatic in the experience of the African artist, 
is the traumatic displacement of his Dionysian milieu. It is, 
then, the literal coming out of darkness. Consequently, the 
next stage is that which involves the encounter with the 
European tradition. The effects of the extension of the 
Furopean experience in world history, despite the astonishing 
paradox of its repudiation by many of the newly emerging 
nations, remains the single most significant development of 
the modern era. What seems more understandable, how- 
ever, is the almost inevitable onset of disillusionment in the 
African response to this encounter. Much of it, of course, is 
more complex than the regrettable reduction of the Chris- 
tian message to a purely behavioristic level. Nevertheless, 
at such a point, the opportunities are considerable for the 
advance and reconciliation of Christianity with residual— 
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Richard Wright 


that is to say, authentic—African elements. But this will 
demand the kind of humanistic approach which cannot 
ignore the powerful elan of African culture itself, even, 
and perhaps most especially, when it appears inclined to 
reversionism: 


Go up-country, they said, 

To see the real Africa. 

For whomsoever you may be, 
That is where you come from. 
Go for the bush—inside the bush 
You will find your hidden heart, 
Your mute ancestral spirit. 


(‘“Return: Two Poems,” from An African Treasury, 
selected by Langston Hughes. Pyramid Books, 1961.) 


The poet yearns not only for his own country but for 
the recovery of innocence. It is in poetry, in such lines as 
these by Abioseh Nicol of Sierra Leone, that the emerging 
genius of Africa seems now the richest, the most fertile and 
variable. And it is in poetry, as Senghor says, that “The 
age-old times return, the rediscovered unity...” Here is the 
soul of Africa in her finest poets, and yet how many so- 
called literate people in this country are familiar with the 
names of Leopold Sedar Senghor and Aimé Cesaire? Seng- 
hor is President of the Republic of Senegal. Cesaire has 
served in high office for the island of Martinique, and 
though he has never seen Africa, his spiritual home is 
“there where death is lovely in my hand like a bird in the 
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season of milk.’’ Both Senghor and Cesaire fulfill the social 
responsibility of the poet in a way that surely must delight 
the heart of an Archibald MacLeish. But the absence of 
their recognition in our critical journals, the literary quar- 
terlies and poetry magazines, is a cultural deficiency of the 
rankest order. With the appearance of Muntu, however, no 
poetry editor can now afford to plead either ignorance or 
insularity. For this important study by Janheinz Jahn is no 
less than the first authentic breakthrough into a Western 
understanding of African culture. Properly extrapolated, 
it will no doubt open fresh insights into the continuing rele- 
vance of poetry to the evolving knowledge and mystery of 
man. This is no casual exaggeration but a fair estimate of 
the prodigious and vigorous scholarship which yet remains 
before us. 


i pe AFRICAN WRITER in prose has also come into his 
own. If mention is made first of Amos Tutuola, it is 
because his use of language is so near the order of poetry. 
The Palm Wine Drinkard is somewhat known in this coun- 
try. But, again, the quality of American receptivity in the 
arts is mediocre at best and almost always universally un- 
original. That is to say, it has never enjoyed either the open 
climate of English receptivity or the incalculable advantage 
of the French. In our pragmatic society we would no doubt 
take Tutuola as a naif and nothing more. But “in the 
hierarchy of the ontological system of forces which Tutuola 
presents to us, the achievements of western technology ap- 
pear on the level of magic toys, which have only humble 
functions like frightening and surprising and which are 
easily overcome by forces of a higher order—such as 
beauty.” If this is naive, in the sense which presumes mere 
dismissal, then in what terms can we describe the cinematic 
travesties perpetrated against Africa by the philistines of 
Hollywood? But one cannot so easily dismiss, on any con- 
ceivable grounds, a writer like Peter Abrahams. His sense 
and craft of language are committed to the advance of the 
African experience in the world. His first novel, Mine Boy, 
and the autobiography, Te// Freedom, have already become 
major contributions to the new African literature. More 
important, Peter Abrahams has established a unique affinity 
for, and “unique distinction from, the Negro writer in 
America. 

The relationship of the American writer to Africa—that 
is to say, of the writer who happens also to be Negro—is 
both tenuous and poignant. In a ‘‘free’’ society he is often 
forced back upon a heritage which not only holds little 


meaning for him, but which he finds alien to the only society - 


he knows. Peter Abrahams, in his excellent essay ‘“The 
Blacks” (printed, incidentally, in the affluent Holiday maga- 
zine) tells us that Richard Wright was at a complete loss in 
his visit with him to Ghana. For Richard Wright, in 
Ghana, had all the “ugly” symptoms of the Average Amer- 
ican Tourist. But if the African writer is left free to re- 
create himself in the culture of negritude, the American 
Negro writer is still engaged in the search for identity itself. 
The African intellectuals are mistaken, however, and badly 
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so, when they attempt to solve this dilemma by placing him 
neatly in the so-called Afro-American category. The am. 
bivalent tensions imposed upon the American Negro are 
no doubt enormous, but they are relevant to the American 
society, not to Africa’s multitudinous tribalism. It is in fac 
thoroughly American that James Baldwin should have be. 
come involved in a brother’s quarrel with Richard Wright, 
It is not necessary here to recount the details of that quarrel 
which must have been painful enough for both of them, but 
there seems little doubt that Baldwin’s was, and is, the 
sounder position. His judgment is sounder, too, when he 
objects to Aimé Cesaire’s case against Europe. As Wright 
would have had him do, he will not alienate himself from 
America; as Cesaire would have him do, he will not alienate 
himself from Europe. ‘‘For they were all, now, whether the 
like it or not, related to Europe, stained by European visions 
and standards, and their relation to themselves, and to each 
other, and to their past had changed,” Baldwin writes in 
Nobody Knows My Name. 

The voice of James Baldwin is one of the authentic voices 
of our time. This is not to say that he is everywhere metic 
ulous in his opinions, but no one seems better gifted with 
the special insights we need so desperately today. He owe 
much, of course, to Richard Wright—and it seems unlikely 
that any American autobiography of its kind will eve 
surpass Black Boy—but Baldwin is producing a body of 
work that has brought the emergence of the Negro in 
American literature to something like its fullest possibilities 
at this stage of our cultural relationship. Certainly he has 
recognized, as the social scientist has not, the essentially 
theological nature of the “problem” which confronts us all: 


I suggest that the role of the Negro in American life 
has something to do with our concept of what God is, 
and from my point of view, this concept is not big 
enough. It has got to be made bigger than it is because 
God is, after all, not anybody’s toy. To be with God 
is really to be involved with some enormous, over- 
whelming desire, and joy, and power which you cannot 
control, which controls you. I conceive of my own 
life as a journey toward something I do not under- 
stand, which in the going toward, makes me better. 
I conceive of a God, in fact, as a means of liberation 








and not a means to control others. Love does not be- 
gin and end the way we seem to think it does. Love 
is a battle, love is a war; love is a growing up. 


This is the ultimate reconciliation not of opposites but of 
mutual worth and awareness—in Europe, in Africa, in 
America—in the abolition of the “no-man’s land between 
the black world and the white.” It is nothing less than the 
salvific unity of mankind as envisioned by Teilhard de 
Chardin in the hominisation of the planet. None of this 
however, can take place without dialogue, without the 
resources of human imagination, in which all literature itself 
becomes a continuing complex statement. In this larget 
view, then, the emergence of the Negro in literature takes 
on a more than parochial importance. It involves a dimen 
sion of reality in which the recorded thought of man is not, 
after all, the least enduring aspect. 
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"BRIDESHEAD 


Revisited 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


Evelyn Waugh has recently published in England a revised 
dition of “Brideshead Revisited.” Originally published in 
1945, it was one of the fwst “Catholic novels’ to reach a 
large non-Catholic audience. In the following prefatory 
remarks Mr. Waugh gives his present-day view of the novel 
md explains why he decided to revise this most successful 
(in number of copies sold) of his books. His latest novel, 
"The End of the Battle,” will be published in January. 


iw NOVEL, which is here re-issued with many small 
additions and some substantial cuts, lost me such esteem 
a I once enjoyed among my contemporaries and led me 
into an unfamiliar world of fan-mail and press photogra- 
phers. Its theme—the operation of divine grace on a group 
of diverse but closely connected characters—was perhaps 
presumptuously large, but I make no apology for it. I am 
less happy about its form, whose more glaring defects may 
be blamed on the circumstances in which it was written. 
In December 1943 I had the good fortune when para- 
chuting to incur a minor injury which afforded me a rest 
fom military service. This was extended by a sympathetic 
commanding officer, who let me remain unemployed until 
June 1944 when the book was finished. I wrote with a zest 
that was quite strange to me and also with impatience to 
get back to the war, It was a bleak period of present priva- 
tion and threatening disaster—the period of soya beans and 
Basic English—and in consequence the book is infused with 
akind of gluttony, for food and wine, for the splendours of 
the recent past, and for rhetorical and ornamental language, 
which now with a full stomach I find distasteful. I have 
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modified the grosser passages but have not obliterated them 
because they are an essential part of the book. 

I have been in two minds as to the treatment of Julia’s 
outburst about mortal sin and Lord Marchmain’s dying 
soliloquy. These passages were never, of course, intended 
to report words actually spoken. They belong to a different 
way of writing from, say, the early scenes between Charles 
and his father. I would not now introduce them into a 
novel which elsewhere aims at verisimilitude. But I have 
retained them here in something near their original form 
because, like the Burgundy (misprinted in many editions) 
and the moonlight they were essentially of the mood of 
writing; also because many readers liked them, though that 
is not a consideration of first importance. 

It was impossible to foresee, in the spring of 1944, the 
present cult of the English country house. It seemed then 
that the ancestral seats which were our chief national artistic 
achievement were doomed to decay and spoliation like the 
monasteries in the sixteenth century. So I piled it on rather, 
with passionate sincerity. Brideshead today would be open 
to trippers, its treasures rearranged by expert hands and the 
fabric better maintained than it was by Lord Marchmain. 
And the English aristocracy has maintained its identity to a 
degree that then seemed impossible. The advance of Hooper 
has been held up at several points. Much of this book 
therefore is a panegyric preached over an empty coffin. But 
it would be impossible to bring it up to date without totally 
destroying it. It is offered to a younger generation of readers 
as a souvenir of the Second War rather than of the ‘twenties 
or of the ’thirties, with which it ostensibly deals, 
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A CHILD'S 
GARDEN 
OF PARODY 


By JOEL WELLS 


"At least we can be thankful that these dreadful modern au- 
thors haven't bothered to write stories for our children.” 
Overheard at a Literary Tea 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
By J. D. S*/*ng*r 


p® JUDICE is a pretty nasty word, any way you use it, and 
I hate to throw it at you right here at a point where, by 
all standards of that yellow journalism called modern fiction, 
I should be courting your interest with the most pleasant 
and seductive words in my bag. But compared to what I’m 
going to ask you to put up with in this story, a merely 
nasty word stands up and wiggles its behind for a pat of 
affection as compellingly as a blind cocker spaniel which 
has just given birth to a litter of the most beautiful boxer 
puppies in the world. But, as I sit here at a typewriter which 
deep in its depraved, imperfectly mechanical soul (type- 
writers which skip spaces should be taken out and shof like 
a horse with a broken leg) thinks it is the true and only 
hope for the collective salvation of up-state New York and 
a good part of Long Island besides, I can see no way out 
of admitting that I have a prejudice against each and every 
piece of pre-pubescent literature of the sort that begins with 
that wretchedly indiscriminate phrase, “Once upon a time.” 

Lest that notably vocal segment of American readership 
known as the “so what!” school now attempts to rest its 
case, let me hasten to add that what follows purports to be 


a fairy tale, and to draw this same group a diagram—some- . 


thing that better men than I evidently have no compulsions 
about—most fairy tales begin with that vague invitation to 
horror. To my mind, and its presence has been verified by 
seven out of ten leading mental institutions, beginning a 
story with “Once upon a time”’ is about as appropriate as if 
one day very early in the Civil War General Pickett had 
strolled up to his men and said, “I say, you fellows wouldn’t 
mind terribly if, at some time in the future, I asked you to 
make a suicide charge.” I hope to God he didn’t! 
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If somebody is going to turn me into a frog or a swan 
you can bet your sweet life that I’m going to be interested 
in knowing when it happened. I'd even go so far as to look 
at my wristwatch, or call up the local time number. Take 
Sleeping Beauty, for instance, I never once read that one 
without going wild: she would wake up a hundred years 
from when? For all I know she might be sleeping up in 
Central Park somewhere right now, waiting for me to come 
and kiss her. 

Well, you won't have to worry about being a volunteer 
spell-breaker or a gigolo prince charming for anybody in this 
story because everyone involved is now dead. But it began 
at exactly 10:18 a.m., November 21, 1938, outside a house 
which stood (it burned to the ground in 1949) near the 
edge of a large state forest in Maine. 

At that precise moment a fourteen year old boy whose 
name was Booker Ratchford was having trouble with the 
zipper of his black leather jacket. He had just come out- 
side at the more or less direct order of his father who had 
hinted that he would be greatly pleased if Booker would 
bestir himself to go forth and fetch some firewood from 
the forest. He had even gone so far as to follow Booker to 
the door, hand him the leather jacket and a stocking cap, 
and push him outside. 

“And don’t come dragging back in here with a handful of 
soggy twigs, Buddy,” his door-slamming line had gone, “I 
want a lot of very large, very dry logs, as many as you and 
that disappearing act you call your sister can carry in here 
during the next half-hour.” 

Booker finally made an uneasy peace with the zipper just 
above his navel—it would go up no further, but neither 
would Booker give it the satisfaction of starting over from 
the bottom—and started rummaging through the pockets of 
the jacket. For a long time he actually removed nothing 
from either pocket but it was obvious that his fingers were 
making a great number of extremely subtle tactile decisions. 
Finally, with a jerk of triumph, his right hand emerged 
holding a book of matches. Booker lifted the front cover 
ignoring its graphic invitation to enjoy the vastly superior 
therapeutic advantages attendant upon the wearing of an 
Ajax Truss and, from the space between the matches and 
the back cover, extracted a tightly folded sheet of tissue 
paper. This he carefully opened to reveal a message printed 
in large block letters by a red crayon. It said: “Donne was 
wrong. You are an island. I can’t waste any more time 
convincing you. Good-by. Phoebe.” 

As he read this, Booker’s long, thin, certifiably El Greco 
face expressed a deep and genuine concern. He refolded 
the tissue paper and stuffed it back into his pocket without 
bothering to put it back inside the match folder. Then 
he started walking toward a large outcropping of rocks 
which erupted into an impressive twenty-foot pyramid about 
a hundred yards away from the house. 

Standing on the far side of the rocks he found a girl, ten 
years old, dressed in a faded blue coat. Phoebe was hatless 
and wore a pair of run-down saddle oxfords but no socks. 
Her nose was running fast enough to have interested the 
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TVA bu: she made no effort to staunch or even divert its 
fow. A stranger happening upon her at this moment would 
have noticed two things, though, before properly appre- 
dating this nasal niagara: whirring away in her right hand 
with tremendously practiced ease was a Tibetan prayer-wheel 
and, without being terribly apparent, it was nonetheless evi- 
dent that her feet were about two inches off the ground. 

Booker regarded his sister silently for a minute or so then 
reached out and gently touched her arm. The prayer-wheel 
stopped spinning and Phoebe dropped lightly back to earth. 

“What did you have to go and interrupt for,” she asked 

tulantly, “I was just getting warmed up.” 

“El Toro wants us to bring in some firewood,” Booker 
said, “but that’s not why I stopped you. Firewood I can get 
plenty of by myself, but I can’t get a new sister and that’s 
exactly what I’m going to be needing if you don’t stop this 
routine. Have you got any notion at all what the temperature 
isout here, for God’s sake! No socks, no hat, and probably 
a pair of shorts on under that mosquito net you use as a 
coat!”” 

During this outburst of brotherly solicitude Phoebe’s face 
struggled to remain impassive, but an expression of im- 
patience coming up fast on the inside, broke through before 
Booker was finished. Partly to hide this reaction, and partly 
because she had just become aware of its sodden condition, 
she started wiping her nose with the sleeve of her coat. 


Booker, who misread this belated attention to basic per- 
sonal hygene to mean that he was getting his message across, 
laid on with renewed vigor. 

“Or do you think that you're already at the place where 
little physical discomforts like double-pneumonia and frost- 
bite can’t touch you? Because if you do I’ve got news for 
you, a real press-stopper—people die. when they get run 
down and don’t eat and flit around outdoors in November 
with nothing on like they were some kind of goddam White 
Rock Fairy! And whether you like it or not, or want to be 
or not, you just happen to still be a people, a plain old 
standard issue, Mark I, human being.” 

Phoebe, still mopping at her nose which had turned out 
to be more a job for sandbags than coatsleeves, replied by 
pointing to the largest of the rocks with her prayer-wheel. 
On its broad face, carved with depth and precision about 
four feet from the ground was the single word, EXPIATE. 

“T know it’s there,’ Booker shouted. ““You don’t have to 
tell me it’s there. I saw Hansel chisel it in, remember, while 
you were still sucking your thumb. He came out here on the 
afternoon that Gretel died and made me watch him. Then 
he picked up that prayer-wheel she had sent off for and 
within two years he had killed himself with it just the way 
you're doing right now, Sister. Don’t you think that’s 
enough expiating for one family.’’* 

“Tt isn’t,” Phoebe said, stamping a somewhat bluish foot. 





* For the sake of the readers who hasn’t prepared himself for 
this story by reading every word of my previously published 
work, and my publisher assures me that there are still enough 
of you around to make this digression not only justifiable but 
urgent, it should be explained that the Hansel and Gretel whose 
names have just been interjected into the narrative at this point— 
although the observant among you will have noted that they 
figure rather massively in the title—are, or were, the older 
brother and sister of Booker and Phoebe. They died as Booker 
just indicated, within two years of each other, after sharing a 
common experience which had a shattering impact upon their 
lives. 

When Hansel was ten and Gretel eight (Booker then being 
four and Phoebe two) their mother died and their father re- 
married almost immediately. Haste, especially in choosing a 
second mate, can make great lumbering mistakes. The step- 
mother turned out to be—to put the matter as charitably as 
possible—not the homemaking type. She had a particular aver- 
sion to children ages ten and eight, and she systematically set 
out to get rid of Hansel and Gretel. One afternoon while their 
father was away, she sent them out into the forest with instruc- 
tions not to come home until they had gathered enough wild 











strawberries to fill the basket she gave them. Since the basket 
had a hole in its bottom, which they didn’t notice, the children 
were still looking for strawberries when it got dark and, as 
their stepmother had hoped, got hopelessly lost. 

They passed the night as best they could and in the morning 
stated out again, just as lost as ever. But about noon they came 
into a clearing and saw a little house made completely out of 
books, of all things. It turned out to be inhabited by a little 
old lady who invited the children in, fed them, gave them baths, 
and made them get into bed with hot water bottles under their 
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feet. But like all kindly people, the litttle old lady had a sinister 
motive. She was a cashiered librarian, mad as a hatter, whose 
demented dream was the establishment of her own library com- 
posed of all the world’s great books of wisdom, uncensored and 
uncontrolled by any narrow-minded civic or religious pressure 
groups. And she had made her dream come true out there in 
the middle of a forest. Only one thing had been lacking: no 
one ever came to read her books. 

But all that was changed with the arrival of Hansel and 
Gretel. While they were sleeping she sealed off all the doors 
and windows with unabridged dictionaries, issued a library card 
for each child and placed it on their pillows. 

For the next two years Hansel and Gretel checked out and 
read thousands of books. They became the most educated and 
enlightened children in the world. They were conversant with 
the great minds of all centuries and steeped in the richest knowl- 
edge of East and West. But, naturally enough, when they had 
read all the books two or three times they expressed a desire to 
leave their library home and return to the world. This, of 
course, threw the little old lady into a panic. And when Gretel 
remarked that she found the library completely inadequate to 
her present reading level, the proud librarian came completely 
unhinged and attacked Gretel with a copy of War and Peace. 
Hansel, some distance away, saw murder in her eyes and let 
fly with a barrage of Modern Library volumes which dropped 
the old lady in her tracks, dead as last year’s almanac. 

Together, the terrified children pushed out a wall and fled. 
They eventually found their way home, arriving there at sun- 
down exactly two years to the day after their initial disappear- 
ance. As might be imagined, this so upset their stepmother that 
she had to stay in bed with a cold towel on her forehead for 
three days. 
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‘And I have to do it for both of us since you wouldn't let 
Hansel teach you. Hansel told me that he and Gretel had 
worked it out, and it would take at least a billion turns of 
the wheel to make up for taking that little old lady’s life. 
A billion! And that if each of us turned the wheel just 
as fast and as long as we could for the rest of our lives we 
might, just might, make a billion.” 

In a much gentler tone of voice Booker said, “Did it ever 
occur to you that Hansel was some kind of a nut? I don’t 
know what kind of slide rule he had that he could figure 
out how many turns of a wheel equals the life balance of a 
crazy woman who tried to kill somebody, but I'd sure like 
to get my hands on it for a minute and figure out how many 
turns 4e ought to have to do to make up for turning his 
little sister into a basket case.” 

Phoebe regarded her brother with a peculiar pitying ex- 
pression that little girls who can make their bubble-gum pop 
reserve for little boys who can’t. 

“Poor old Book! You never have understood, have you? 
It isn’t the crazy woman’s life that's got to be made up, it’s 
the reason for taking it that’s got to be expiated.”’ 

Now it was Booker’s turn to stamp his foot, which he 
did so hard that he felt it all the way up to his kneecap. He 
grabbed Phoebe’s shoulders with both hands and started to 
shake her, roughly. 

“But it was self-defense, and you know it, and Hansel 
and Gretel knew it, and I have always known it.” 

Phoebe looked him straight in the eyes, maintaining an 
almost superhuman composure for one who was being 
shaken, and said, with such quietly powerful conviction that 
Booker was awed in spite of himself: ‘That's right. That’s 
exactly right. Self-defense. Having so much self sticking 
out all over you that you actually have to kill somebody else 
to defend it. It’s the greatest sin of all, self-defense. I 
know it, Hansel and Gretel knew it, and I think that you 
have always known it.” 

Booker’s arms fell away from Phoebe and hung limply 
at his sides. He remained absolutely motionless. Phoebe 
looked at him for a few seconds as if she was measuring 
something just inside his forehead. Then she went over to 
the rocks where she slid her hand into a crevice and after a 
moment pulled it out again holding a shiny new prayer- 
wheel. She came back over to where Booker still stood like 
an erect codfish, placed her own wheel on the ground and 
put the new one in his hand. Gently she closed his fingers 
around the wheel’s handle and began to move his arm in a 
circular pattern. The wheel began to turn. Phoebe took her 


hand away but the wheel continued to turn, sustained in - 


motion by Booker’s own volition. 

Looking out the window of the house a few minutes 
later, a man who was definitely tired of waiting for fire- 
wood rubbed his eyes. He had just seen his two surviving 
children atop the pile of rocks at the edge of the forest. 
What bothered him considerably and made him think seri- 
ously about going for an eye examination was the fact that 
the top of the tallest rock seemed to be about ten feet be- 
neath the children’s feet. 
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Flight from La 
Labore 
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By SAMUEL Hé 
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By JAMES P. BLI 


The three poems on the following 
were especially written by Samuel Haa 
accompany the photographs taken by Ja 
P. Blair. Mr. Hazo teaches at Dug 
University; a volume of his poems; ~ 
covery and Other Poems,” has been 
lished by Sheed and Ward. Mr. Blawi 
professional photographer who this s 
worked on assignment in Yugoslavia, 
and Turkey for “The National Geogta 
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Behind them always is 


the town 


diminished in departure, 
a mattress rolled 

and forced : 

into a wagon bay, 

and tousled boys 


bent and hiking 
for the hope of ports. 


They congregate to watch 
from quiet quays 

while sailors turn the capstans, 
and the derricked cables 

creak with rising 

and descending 

cargoes 

cradled in a net. 


Before them always 

ebb away the tides 

like roads that lead 

and lead 

from wanderings 

to wonderings 
where refuge and the refugee 
are one, 

and home is only 

what you hold 

and 

what you are. 
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After the drying of the nets 
across the seawash decks 

or after the stacking of spades 
beside abandoned picks 

with mud still clotted 


on the blades So lounged 
that black men or stood akimbo 
: swung and sledged centuries before them 

into the rocky clay, seamen, 

air tastes of balsam whalers, 

in a cigarette, pioneers, 

and wind against centurions 

the face and those known only 

assuages as a sandaled race 

like a kiss. ) that sculptors left 
profiled in stone 

Men grin and rest like naked jacks 

as if from soldiering beneath 

or victory the tetrahedral rock 

with wristblood that peaks 

pulsing the pyramid 

deep and certain of Cheops 

in the cooling afterward mummied at attention 

of strain. in his tomb. 
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Topple 

from his stilts 

the somersaulting dwarf, 
caper to laughter, 
twonk 

for popcorn kids 

your punchinello nose 
or broom away 

the pool of light 

that tracks 

your trampolining leaps 
and falls 

around the sawdust ring. 


Let crowds 

applaud 

the first 

of seven lions 

whipped and chaired 
through seven hoops 

of flame 

or cheer 

the tamer, 

juggler, 

death-defier, 

acrobat, 

equestrian 

and cycling chimpanzee. 
I glory 

in the everlasting bum 
and bide the boring skits 
until his final pantomimes 
as I have bided 

sleek and Dieseled 
freights 

to see at last 

the joggled 


toonerville caboose. 


Rabbled down the bleachers, 
nudged toward the exit flaps, 
I turn to glimpse 

a gang of clowns 

undo suspendered pantaloons, 
detach their lightbulb 
noses, ; 
towel off their Ringling grins 
and slam a wad 

of trappings 

into circus trunks. 

Lids drop shut. 

Just 

like 

that 

the world comes back. 
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fe WEEKS and months now a place at or near the top 
of the best seller list has been occupied by Irving Stone’s 

The Agony and the Ecstasy, called on the title page, “A 
Novel of Michelangelo,” on the jacket flap, “A Biographi- 
al Novel,” and on the front of the jacket, ‘‘the biographical 
nvel of Michelangelo,” a sequence that pays deference to 
te modesty of the indefinite article, yet keeps the hard-sell 
value of the definite article out where it will do the most 
yod, Like the author’s previous venture into artist-biogra- 
thy, Lust for Life, the-or-a novel of Van Gogh, the Michel- 
ingelo book bids fair to dominate best seller lists for quite 
while, Predictably, it will retire only with the advent of 
the paper-back edition, which, in turn, will pour through 
the drug stores of America until it is superseded by the 
movie. The Agony and the Ecstasy was awarded its patent 
of immortality late last summer, when a couple of sentences 
fom it made up the double-crostic in the Sunday Tzmes. 

Yet it is equally predictable that the book will be taken 
etiously by no one in the academic fields of contemporary 
literature or art history. Ladies’ literary clubs have discussed 
itand will discuss it, but they discuss anything that gets 
tough popular play. No instructor in the contemporary 
nvel is going to assign it; no seminar in creative writing 
i going to analyze it. Despite the staggering and well- 
advertised research Stone put in, no art historian is going 
t0 keep it handy for reference; no art student will be 
lowed to substitute it for more conventional materials. 
Itis beneath recognition. 

Among the phenomena that are not beneath academic 
iognition are the painters of the New York School, of 
abstract expressionism, of action painting, as it is variously 
alled. This is odd when you think of it, because abstract 
apressionism and the-or-a biographical novel of a great 
atist are different manifestations of the same thing, the 
otion, peculiar to our time, of the artist as hero. 





Frank Getlein is art critic for “The New Republic” and 
the Washington Sunday Star,” and the author or co-author 
if a number of books, including the recently published 
Christianity in Modern Art.” 
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The Artist as Hero 


By FRANK GETLEIN 


Indeed, it could be argued that the abstract expressionists 
are merely following, at a distance of a couple of decades, 
the example set by Stone in Lust for Life. The biographical 
novelist not only prepared the way for abstract expressionism 
by exhibiting to a wide public a new way to deal with art 
appreciation, but displayed in action the new principles that 
were to guide the new painting. 

One way to get hold of the similarity between these two 
apparently different things is to look at the physical make- 
up of Stone’s book. It is a hefty volume, running to 664 
pages, but the sheer bulk is not the connection; while ab- 
stract expressionism has set new quotas for acreage of canvas, 
Stone’s accumulation of words doesn’t compare with that 
often achieved in the multi-volumed Victorian novel. You 
get closer when you notice that the back of the jacket is 
decorated by a photo of Stone, the front by an abstract ex- 
pressionist painting by Jack Keats, an ‘“‘overall’’ paint pattern 
in red and yellow, green and brown. You have arrived 
when you remark that in all those pages not one has been 
found to bear a reproduction of an actual work by the artist, 
a photograph of any of the epochal sculpture, a color plate 
of any of the hundreds of painted figures on the ceiling and 
wall of the Sistine Chapel. It is even more significant that 
in all those pages the single break with regular typesetting 
is an approximation of the signature Michelangelo cut 
across the bosom of the Virgin in St. Peter’s. 

The Pveta itself is ignored; the artist’s signature on it 
is carefully reproduced. Clearly this is a new approach to 
the values of art, an approach at first sight comparable to 
that of certain collectors who don’t really care anything at 
all about the aesthetic possibilities of a work so long as its 
authorship can be authenticated—work of a kind sometimes 
referred to by museum men, an irreverent bunch, as the 
“Dead Christ Supported by Attributions.” 

This absence of the art in a novel about an artist is not 
limited to the lack of photographic reproductions. The text 
itself—when it is not preoccupied with writing Italian 
words in order to translate them into English—concentrates 
entirely on the artist, not at all on the art. The art is im- 
portant as an expression of the artist and as an occasion for 
him to act in certain ways, usually acts of defiance against 
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the myriad forces which, one gathers from Stone, were 
assembled in Florence and Rome for no other purpose than 
to prevent Michelangelo from doing his work. As noted, 
the Peta is important not because it is a beautiful expres- 
sion of the old Christian idea of the Virgin mourning her 
dead Son, not even because it helped restore to European 
sculpture the grasp of physical perfection known to the 
Greeks, The work is important because it furnished an 
opportunity for Michelangelo to sign his name, to make 
himself known, 

You only have to take the last clause a step further and 
you are catapulted four centuries forward, where the signifi- 
cance of abstract expressionist painting is not in the work 
but in the opportunity for the artist to make himself known, 
to find out who he is, to reveal his identity, first to himself, 
then to the waiting haruspices, in museums and art maga- 
zines. 

There is the point, of course, that the art in The Agony 
and the Ecstacy can afford to wait for the movie. This will 
assuredly be made on location, in Florence and Rome. The 
great works of sculpture and the multitudes on the ceiling 
and wall of the Sistine will certainly come through more 
impressively in motion picture photography than in still 
photography. Something of the same thing happened with 
Lust for Life; the book detailed the actions of the artist, the 
movie made the actions much more significant by placing 
them in a context of brilliant Technicolor paintings, the 
climax of which came, properly, at the very end, when the 
camera panned across what looked like the complete produc- 
tion of Vincent van Gogh. 

Curiously enough there already is a movie of Michel- 
angelo and even more curiously it is, in spirit, much more 
faithful to Stone’s novel than the movie made from that 
novel is likely to be. Just as Kirk Douglas’s expressionless 
readings from Van Gogh’s letters were broken in the movie 
by glowing, perhaps too glowing, reproductions of Vincent's 
paintings, so the Stone-Michelangelo movie will almost 
certainly intersperse the story of a stormy soul with long 
looks at the Pieta, at the David, at the Medici tombs and at 
St. Peter's dome. The earlier version didn’t really do that. 
Circulated- in this country as The Titan and edited, finally, 
by the late Robert Flaherty, the picture was a brilliant ex- 
ample of pure cinema. There were no actors at all, only 
the works of Michelangelo, the Italian countryside and city- 
side, and the powerful voice of Frederic March playing a 
narrator, the artist and the word of God ‘all at once. 

With no actors at all, you might think the picture could 
hardly help concentrating on the art. It managed, though. 
The camera itself served the insulating function of Mr. 
Douglas in Lust for Life. Whenever it was confronted with 
a piece of sculpture, the camera swooped, soared, circled, 
leapt and danced. The art as art was effectively destroyed 
in order to become raw material for a cinematic experiment 
in romantic biography. As far as the work of Michelangelo 
was concerned, the result was the same as that of Stone’s 
plodding prose. The sculpture and painting were completely 
subordinate to the image of the man, the artist as hero. 
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Letter for Pete 


Well, hello fat Pete, 

we've turned up in this century 
very curious like 

two crows sitting a morning on wires 
where cars whiz the highways 

and everything is anonymous. 


We got out of the catacombs all right 
but dragging the thought of bones 

of skulls too of popes and all 

and I can’t remember which nun it was 
told us about love 

and the world not worth a venial sin. 


It ought to be worth something 

the pain here so frightful 

it turns my son’s teeth to elements 
they study in chemical labs 

from neat brown rows of paper bags 
where everything is tagged and tidy. 


Had a malt in St. Louis today 
while that south wind shaped 

the girls’ behinds and carved them 
ready for a bow’s shot 

toward the brand new day 

and the sun stretched for glory. 


I can’t blaspheme the times. That's my pain. 
JOHN KNOEPFLE 





We used to distinguish between the two. Homer and 
Odysseus were not only different men but different kinds of 
men. So were Arthur and Malory, Catherine de Medicis 
and Rubens, Napoleon and Jacques-Louis David, George 
Washington and Gilbert Stuart. The hero did something, 
performed some act, usually against considerable odds, and 
of considerable significance to a large number of other 
people, those on behalf of whom the hero acted. The artist, 
on the other hand, made something, a poem, a painting, ! 
song, a dance, a story. This, too, was of significance to 
others, but directly and in itself, while the heroic act got it 
significance from its effects, such as military victory, politt 
cal independence, economic liberation. On those rare occ 
sions when the heroic act assumed its heroic significance 
even without beneficial effects for others, more often that 
not the revelation of that significance took place in a poef 
or a painting, a thing made by the other kind of man, the 
artist. 

Looked at in a certain way, heroism has been pursuing 
the artist for a good while. King Richard’s minstrel was 
a hero of sorts; Villon was a hero of different sorts. Both, 
however, were heroes and also artists. It wasn’t the ballads 
of one or the ballades of the other that made them heroit,- 
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but thei: response to challenge against odds, the same as 
any othe: hero. Heroism begins to gain on the artist in such 
work as Lord Byron’s and Thomas Wolfe’s in which the 
thinly disguised image of the artist appears as authentic 
hero. In both cases, though, the vital distinction is main- 
tained, as indeed it is by a hero of high finance who hires a 
public relations man to reveal his essential heroism and all 
around goodness. 

The distinction began to be blurred with the Impres- 
sionists. They were themselves far too immersed in their 
work to fancy themselves heroes, but their admirers, almost 
from the start, saw the act of the Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist painter as heroic. It was in the way, in fact, 
of conventional, traditional, heroism. The Impressionists 
were pitted not only against public indifference but against 
a real, thoroughgoing art establishment supported by the 
emperor, Napoleon Ill. Their acts were heroic, though not 
especially their act of painting as such. They were standing 
against great Odds and their acts of defiance were im- 
mediately hailed by their critic-admirers. It was at that time 
that there arose the French tradition of art criticism, in 
which the critic’s function is to push the work of “his” 
artists. 

The trouble with the Impressionists as heroes, of course, 
was that they won. Renoir and Monet both died full of 
honors and loaded with wealth accumulated from the wide- 
spread appreciation of their art. Before they died, however, 
anew school of artist-heroes had come into existence, the 
Cubists. They too acquired appreciation in short order, 
shorter, in fact, than had the Impressionists. There then 
atrived upon the scene a large number of schools, or posi- 
tions, each claiming to be the authentic heir to the Impres- 
sionist-Cubist legacy of heroism. It was difficult, however, 
to maintain the role of unappreciated hero in a world rapidly 
learning what it had missed when it missed Monet and 
Picasso. Whatever may have been the position of Dada, 
Surrealism from its earliest days—as is exemplified in the 
bookkeeping history of Salvador Dali—enjoyed the toler- 
ance, protection and patronage of such ruling classes as the 
remnants of European aristocracy and the dictators of the 
haute couture. Clearly a counter-movement was in the 
making, ; 

In what must be regarded historically as one of the 
funniest coincidences of all time, the development of the 
attist-hero and the development of the counter-movement of 
universal appreciation for the artist arrived at maturity, not 
tO say over-maturity, at the same time. It was as if Roland 
at Roncevalles had placed his life and his sword against the 
Saracens only to have the Saracens hoist him to their shoul- 
dets and crown him king. 

The time was the late ‘forties and the ’fifties. The place 
was America, especially New York. The occasion was the 
birth, growth and decline of American action painting. 

_ If it means anything at all—and it may not—action paint- 
ing means the final expression of the artist as hero in modern 
painting. All laws of art were declared obsolete, in con- 
trast to the careful picking over of academic rules by artists 
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from Delacroix to Picasso. Art itself became irrelevant. The 
point of painting was the heroic act of the painter in wield- 
ing his brush more or less at random. It was a noble gesture 
and also a final gesture; all that could be done thereafter 
was to quit painting; Duchamps had done so thirty years 
earlier, but very few artist-heroes were prepared to be quite 
that heroic. 

As the heroes were making their final gesture of heroism 
on canvas, the counter-movement, too, reached fulfillment. 
A hero must have an enemy or he can be no hero, and the 
historical enemy of the artist-hero was the art establishment, 
the museum directors, journalists, officials and_picture- 
buying public, in sum the art bourgeoisie who had laughed 
at Monet. The bourgeoisie, however, are never as dumb as 
they are thought to be and they had learned a lot since 
Monet. They had learned, for example, that it is not only 
impolite but risky to laugh at painting if it seemed laugha- 
ble. They were willing to accept the artist as hero and it 
seemed to them that any painting that broke with earlier 
ideas of painting must be good if not great. 

Thus the abstract expressionist hero-artists came on the 
scene prepared to make their final gesture in paint, on 
canvas, to discover their identity in the strange marks thin 
paint makes when it runs down a surface, to be universally 
misunderstood as is the tradition of the artist as hero. 
Immediately there was a shout of understanding, a ready 
appreciation. The heroes were welcomed into their own 
country, the land of museums, of art magazines, of big art 
buyers. 

In the face of this acceptance, and in the face of income 
tax problems, it was not easy to maintain the heroic stance 
of the unappreciated, but some essayed it. For example, 
they behaved boorishly at dinners, despite the fact that no 
word of opposition was ever uttered. They complained about 
museums, despite the fact the many museums went so far 
overboard that non-abstract expressionist painting was sim- 
ply not exhibited at all. One resourceful artist worked up 
the complaint that it seared his soul to have his paintings 
inexorably leave his studio, the carried off prey of the heart- 
less art collectors. 

Such devices prolonged the life of the movement a few 
years, but decline was inevitable. A new school of painting 
arose on the West Coast and restored the human figure to 
artistic consideration; immediately the heroic act of the 
painter became less important than a thing made, a painting, 
and a thing seen, a vision. The University of Illinois hung 
a large exhibition of contemporary painting endowed with 
meaning. Other institutions followed and the game was up. 
In the early ‘sixties, American society might not have had 
many heroes, but it was clear once more that the artist and 
the hero were different people. 

At just that moment Stone’s novel of Michelangelo ap- 
peared, rounding off the final phase of the artist as hero, 
just as his Van Gogh novel had heralded the beginning of 
that phase. There remained one last heroic act to be per- 
formed: for Irving Stone to write a, or perhaps the, bio- 
graphical novel of Jackson Pollock. 
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GRAVES © 


As Historical Novelist 


By PETER GREEN 


” ONE OF THE essays in Occupation: Writer Robert 
Graves wrote: ‘By this time’’—that is, about the middle 
of the Second World War—"I had realised that my best 
way to earn a living without loss of poetic independence was 
by writing history disguised as novels.’’ The literary critic, 
who (with shining exceptions) has no high opinion of the 
historical novel at the best of times, will perhaps be tempted 
to take this self-deprecatory remark at its surface value. 
“Pot-boilers” is a word that comes easily to mind; we are 
still imbued with enough of the romantic tradition to flinch 
a little when a serious writer talks openly about earning his 
living with his pen. But if we consider for a moment, we 
will see that the record belies such a view. If Graves had 
really set about turning out pot-boilers, he could never have 
written the following little scene: 


“Robert Graves is slipping, I fear,” remarks the book- 
seller to the traveller. ‘““He’s reached the Collected Essays 
stage at last. Pity he couldn’t have given us another, J, 
Claudius instead—I wonder why he never touched the Em- 
peror Nero?” ‘A good novel waiting for someone there,” 
the traveller muses, sucking his teeth. 


Immediately after this passage Graves declares: 


I confess that I have been haunted since my schooldays 
by Daudet’s macabre story of the man with the gold brain— 
of which he recklessly scraped away bits for his greedy de- 
pendents until he died a hollow-skulled imbecile, gold dust 
and blood under his finger-nails. Then why do I make 
things more difficult for myself by refusing to write the 
same sort of book twice? 


The answer is clear enough: Graves’ historical novels 
are produced by the same well-defined impulses, and gov- 
erned by the same sense of unity as all the rest of his work, 
poetry included. If we could construct a graph on which the 
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course of his fiction was correlated with that of his poet 
criticism, and what may best be described as his mythopoe 
—the evolution of a coherent pattern of mythic or anthg 
pological symbols—it would at once be clear that the t 
curves ran very close. There are certain basic similaritig 
the obsessional quest for a hidden meaning in things, ¢ 
the allied preoccupation with pattern and ritual; the ¢ 
pathic—at times almost schizophrenic—self-identificati 
with an alien persona; the pursuit of authenticity and 
simultaneous rejection of illogical and cloudy romanticisi 
the need—characteristic enough in this field—for a mas 
an oblique way of expressing the writer’s personal dilemm 
and conflicts. 

As might have been expected, Graves has crystallized 
approach to the past, and his fictional interpretation of it, 
a poem. (We should, however, use words such as ~ 
tional”’ warily in this context: “history disguised as fictiol 
is his own description, and a peculiarly exact one.) 
poem is called ‘“To Bring the Dead to Life,” and it is wot 
quoting in full: 

To bring the dead to life 

Is no great magic. 

Few are wholly dead: 


Blow on a dead man’s embers 
And a live flame will start. 


Let his forgotten griefs be now, 
And now his withered hopes; 
Subdue your pen to his handwriting 
Until it prove as natural 

To sign his name as yours. 


Limp as he limped, 

Swear by the oaths he swore; 

If he wore black, affect the same; 
If he had gouty fingers, 

Be yours gouty too. 
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Assemble tokens intimate of him— 
A ring, a hood, a chair: 

Around these elements then build 
A home familiar to 

The greedy revenant. 


So grant him life, but reckon 
That the grave which housed him 
May not be empty now: 

You in his spotted garments 
Shall yourself lie wrapped. 


At one level, of course, this is a literary analogue of what, 
in theatrical circles, is commonly known as The Method. 
At another it is an exercise in that pastime dear to many 
poets, Mr. Eliot in particular, the parade of objective cor- 
relatives. But for Mr. Graves (though as a skilled poet he 
must be aware of its purely literary implications) this process 
is what he described in The W hite Goddess as the analeptic 
method, the intuitional sideways glance into the past, the 
mythic equation suddenly working out in a flash of divine 
inspiration, (“The Number of the Beast” is a classic in- 
stance of the process in all its aspects.) But it is also for 
him, only half in a metaphorical sense, a raising of the dead, 
a magical operation such as that practised by the Witch of 
En-Dor, or shown to us by Aeschylus in The Persians. 

Now the somewhat dramatic terms in which Mr. Graves 
has presented this method have made critics pay it far less 
serious attention than it deserves. If we forget, for a mo- 
ment, the emotionally loaded terminology which has sprung 
up round it, the dark hints at necromancy, mediumistic 
trances and the rest of it, analepsis or empathy will appear 
as a simple variant on that leap of the imagination which 
engenders great scientific discoveries. The leap can only be 
made when the mind of the researcher has assimilated vast 
quantities of hard facts and developed them by a conscious, 
rational and active process; just as an “electronic brain’ can 
only function after it has been ‘fed’ with all the essential 
data for the problems it is required to solve. Mr. Graves, 
perhaps unwittingly, has come forward as a champion of 
the theory that no less a scholar than R. G. Collingwood 
propounded in his posthumous work The Idea of History— 
that a writer in possession of the requisite knowledge and 
sympathetic intuition could think himself into the truth of 
any given historical scene or event. This is not so improb- 
able as it may sound. Both Kipling and Mme. Yourcenar 
have made some historical claims—against all the known 
evidence—which subsequent research has confirmed; and 
it is no coincidence that imaginative amateurs such as 
Schliemann or Champollion have so often succeeded where 
the professionals failed. Perhaps the most striking example 
is offered by the working notes of Michael Ventris, where 
cryptography and linguistics, rigorously applied, are at last 
transcended and transformed by sheer intuition. Mr. Louis 





Peter Green is an English writer whose books include 
“Kenneth Graham: A Biography,” “Essays in Antiquity” 
and “Sword of Pleasure’; he is the translator of Zoe Olden- 
bourg’s recently published novel, “Destiny of Fire.” 
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MacNeice has described the moment of any such discovery 
in a memorable poem called Mutations: 
If there has been no spiritual change of kind 
Within our species since Cro-Magnon Man 
And none is looked for now while the millennia cool, 
Yet each of us has known mutations in the mind 
When the world jumped and what had been a plan 
Dissolved and rivers gushed from what had seemed a pool, 


For every static world that you or I impose 
Upon the real one must crack at times and new 
Patterns from new disorders open like a rose 
And old assumptions yield to new sensation; 
The Stranger in the wings is waiting for his cue, 
The fuse is always laid to some annunciation. 


This, by and large, is what Mr, Graves is about in his 
historical novels, and it at once puts them in a special cate. 
gory, as far removed from the normal notion of a pot 
boiler as could well be imagined. The first work of this 
kind he attempted was a curious book called My Head! 
My Head! This appeared in 1925, and was mainly con. 
cerned to solve two problems: the relationship of Elisha 
and the Shunamite, and the secret of Moses’ magic. The 
actual solutions propounded do not concern us here; but 
it is interesting to note the strong and deliberate anti-rational. 
ism—perhaps “extension of rationalism” would be a better 
term—the consciousness of guilt and tabu, the belief in 
mythic or poetic as well as scientific logic, all firmly estab 
lished from the very beginning. Graves was also struggling 
to find the best form in which to present this kind of work; 
for My Head! My Head! he finally chose third-person 
narrative, but laced it heavily with expository dialogue in 
the Platonic style, a trick which he never entirely lost. 

There was also, of course, the difficulty of finding an 
appropriate diction; he had, as he noted in the preface, “1 
choice between Biblical archaism and a colloquial style,’ 
and went on to confess: 

Being my first romance in other than verse-form it ha 
— me with a number of unfamiliar technical ptob- 
ems. Having denied myself the use of complex associative 
interactions of words, which is my poetic method, I felt the 


need of ornament strongly; but could use none except the 
rhythmic repetition of certain key words. 


Diction in the historical novel has always provided a majot 
hurdle; and one of the virtues of the analeptic method, it 
the right hands, is the skilful way in which the problem cat 
be solved. Mr. Graves offers various examples. If the nove 
is set in England, and not too long ago to make the proces 
incomprehensible, he writes in a brilliant pastiche of the 
appropriate style and language. (This process is as fal 
removed from stock artificial archaising as could well be 
imagined.) Two excellent examples of this are Wife to 
Mr. Milton and Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth. When he i 
dealing with an alien tongue, he adopts a modified but 
equally effective convention, which is to catch the cadences 
texture and idiom of his original (be it Greco-Roman liter 
ary Roine or Renaissance Spanish) in muscular but unobtru 
sive English, timeless enough not to destroy the illusion with 
echoes of Tudor or Augustan phraseology. 
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My Head! My Head! is chiefly remarkable, however, in 
that ii typifies one of the major impulses that drove him to 
attempt these historical reconstructions at all. This is the 
urge 0 solve a mystery—preferably one with arcane or 
ritual undertones, that has for centuries eluded the daylight. 

His next work of this sort was called The Real 
David Copperfield, and claimed to re-write the novel as 
Dickens would have done if he had not been hampered by 
the social and moral prejudices of his age. As stylistic 
pastiche it is brilliant; but the author would have done well 
to remember Elisha’s remark to Jochabed in his previous 
book: ‘‘Jugglery is an art, but magic a gift, though jugglers 
commonly style themselves magicians.” 

The same note is struck in the epigraph to I, Claudius, 
which is taken from Tacitus: ‘‘a story,’ Graves quotes, with 
obvious relish, “that was the subject of every variety of 
misrepresentation, not only by those who then lived but 
likewise in succeeding times.” Very well: let the verdict of 
history be reversed, and Claudius revealed as the wisest, 
kindest, most philosophical, and—characteristically—the 
only heterosexual Julio-Claudian of them all. (It is in- 





Visitors 


What shall we say of her: her husband gone 
This past week; dead of the fall from where he 
Climbed at the barn roof, would be repairing 
Shingles the rain washed slick? His history 
Dropped him like a bird. Say we are caring 

for her comfort? She leads us from her lawn. 


Though once when he had planted seed he said, 
“The sons of my son shall walk in the wheat,” 
None came, of daughters neither. Harvest nights 
They sat indoors, invited friends to eat 

And converse with them. Turning up the lights, 
They drank of his sweet wine and broke the bread 


He purchased in the town on Saturdays. 

There he had bought the black rooster hammered 
Onto the barn to point which way the wind 

Has shifted; also feed the hens clamored 

After. Arriving late, the mayor has pinned 

His arm-band on. She, while the moment strays, 


Talks warmly to a cousin, of her chores 

And yellowed palms. One woman names a salve 
She might try; aside, the physician, dour, 
Reasons: “‘It*is of some merit we have 
Fashioned order in an unruly hour.” 

He has taken his hat. We step outdoors. 


The priest remains to praise her husband’s ferns. 
“Notice October reddens them. They hang 
Almost like fans,” he says. The orchard stands 
Heavy in the wind; yet there is the tang 
Of black pears, Leaves scatter high, where the hands 
Nailed fast the iron weathercock, which turns. 

GEORGE KEITHLEY 
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teresting to note that many modern historians, who would 
probably never admit to having read the Claudius novels at 
all, have tacitly brought their portrait of this enigmatic 
Emperor very much into line with that painted by Mr. 
Graves. This phenomenon is not restricted to the novels. 
In From Mycenae to Homer Professor Webster propounds a 
theory, that of iconotropy, first outlined by Graves in The 
White Goddess. But Graves does not figure in Professor 
Webster's index.) Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth “suggested 
itself as a means of learning, as I wrote, why and how the 
Americans had separated themselves from the British 
Crown,” a problem which Mr. Graves declared he “had 
found . . . as equivocally treated in American as in English 
text-books of history.” Wife to Mr. Milton systematically 
debunks the popular picture of Milton himself, presenting 
him as not only a fake poet but also an impotent, cruel, 
hypocritical trimmer. Similarly with The Golden Fleece: 
this time Diodorus Siculus supplies the appropriate tag— 
‘As a rule the ancient myths are not found to yield a simple 
and consistent story, so that nobody need wonder if details 
of my recension cannot be reconciled with those given by 
every poet and historian.” 

On the other hand, Graves’s primary aim is always the 
reconstitution of the truth, in its fullest sense. Whether he 
invariably succeeds in this is another matter. In the preface 
to nearly every one of his historical novels he takes care 
to vouch for the accuracy of both narrative and background. 
Since he is employing the analeptic, self-identifying method, 
the reason for these reassurances becomes clearer: they are 
the guarantee that the poet-novelist’s jump into the past has 
been—on his own terms—successful: 


Subdue your pen to his handwriting 
Until it prove as natural 
To sign his name as yours. 


(It would be interesting to know if Claudius’ signature in 
Greek script, which appeared on the title page of the 
original edition, was actually forged by Mr. Graves -him- 
self.) His assumed persona is apparently capable of calling 
up other spectres than itself, too. “In 1942,” he tells us, 
“when I was writing Wife to Mr. Milton . . .I felt his [i.e., 
Milton’s} ghost haunting my writing-table with glowering 
eyes and minatory whispers; but refused to be daunted.” 
Nearly all the historical novels which Graves has written 
have been told in the first person; and it is interesting to 
compare his narrators. I, Claudius and its sequel are the 
only ones in which a major historical figure tells his (or her) 
own story. Sergeant Lamb is on the periphery, though in- 
volved; and the same applies to the humble secretary of 
Count Belisarius, Agabus in King Jesus, and Don Andrés 
in The Isles of Unwisdom. Twice the narrator is a woman: 
Marie Powell in Wife to Mr. Milton, and Nausicaa in 
Homer’s Daughter. This, clearly, is the technical and psy- 


- chological device by which Mr. Graves solved the problems 


which confronted him in My Head! My Head!, and pro- 
vided a focal point for the concentration of his analeptic 
gift. Not the least proof of his successful attempt to let the 
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“greedy revenant”’ usurp him is the convincing manner in 
which he—a virile writer if ever there was one—manages 
to slip into a feminine skin. 

The Claudius novels are likely to remain, for critics and 
public alike, Mr. Graves’s most successful achievement in 
this medium. Count Belisarius, which appeared four years 
later, subtly converted most of their virtues into vices: the 
emphasis on classical action-narrative was increased to a 
point at which it might fairly be said that Mr. Graves had 
written, not so much a novel as a clever pastiche of Pro- 
copius, Agathias and Ammianus Marcellinus rolled into one. 
The total absence of background description, so effective in 
Claudius, where the narrator's rich personality made it super- 
fluous, here produced a certain aridity. The flatness of 
characterization, which threw the Julio-Claudian abomina- 
tions into such sharp relief, here merely bored. And indeed, 
the vein seemed to be worked out: Mr. Graves, true to his 
own dictum, has never written quite that kind of book again. 

Instead, as we know, he has let the mythic elements in 
his creative process ride far closer to the surface. We get a 
glimpse of how he might have written I, Claudius fifteen 
years later from a curious essay entitled ““Caenis on Incest,’ 
which provides a revised explanation of the Julio-Claudian 
dynastic murders. They are now—as we might guess— 
given a powerful ritual, not to say Frazerian twist. All the 
victims, it seems, were Royal Heiresses, and Julia’s prostitu- 
tion in the Forum, we learn to our surprise, ““was attempting 
to revive matriarchal government in its purest form.”” Even 
Mr. Graves seems to have some qualms about this: he care- 
fully explains that 


Claudius, of course, being supposedly half-witted, had 
never been trusted with public office or let into the family 
secret of the royal heiresses. So he never understood why 
his relatives were killing one another so consistently. 


It has frequently been suggested that this eccentric 
whoring after the White Goddess and her attendant symbol- 
isms has spoiled Mr. Graves as a historical novelist. I think 
this is unfair; it has simply led him into new regions. 
Nothing could have been better than the superb version he 
produced of The Golden Fleece; here his hard-headedness 
and his mythic insights blended to form a completely new 
genre. It is a great mistake to think of him as a romantic in 
the ordinary sense of that much-abused word. His scathing 
remarks in The Golden Fleece about the pre-Raphaelite 
mind in general, and William Morris in particular, should 
dispel such a fable once and for all. His mind simply works 
in an idiosyncratic way; but on its own terms it is perfectly 
logical, even to a fault, and not to be fobbed off with vague 
euphonious golden dreams—as all readers of his devastating 
essay ‘“The Perfect Modern Lyric’’ will have to admit. 

And this brings us to the core of the mystery: how does 
he produce that extraordinary impression of tmmediacy? 
I think it is largely because of his unquestioning assumption 
that his characters have an actual, present and living reality 
in his mind at the moment of creation—or re-creation. Mr. 
Graves takes the past seriously: he has never considered it 
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quaint or exotic, or used it as an escape-hatch to formalized 
historical romance. For him it offers a kind of time-machine 
into a valid Argo, for instance, which (as he believes) sailed 
an ascertainable course through the Bosphorus and along 
the Black Sea littoral. (How Schliemann would have loved 
this book!) Few readers fail to experience a thrill of 
triumph when he proves that the supposedly mythical Birds 
of Ares which clustered on the Argo were the very real 
spring migrations moving north from Palestine and Syria: 
it suddenly sharpens the historical focus of the entire myth, 

The very special nature of his talent may explain why 
Mr. Graves has never written a successful straight novel, 
When he deals with his own times, as in Antigua, Penny, 
Puce or that terribly dated play But It Still Goes On, he is 
robbed of his referential framework: he is like a long- 
sighted man trying to read microfilm, and thus falls a victim 
to every sort of contemporary cliché. Like most poets, he 
feeds strongly on his personal myth, and in order to make 
it effective has to transmit it indirectly, either in a poem, or 
by assuming an alien persona in a context outside his own 
daily life. The one exception, his raw autobiographical 
testament Goodbye to All That, in a sense proves the point: 
for it can be read as an explanatory gloss on almost all his 
other work. We learn from it that he was forced to aban- 
don a projected war-novel, not only because it brought back 
his neurasthenia, but because he was 

ashamed at having distorted my material with a plot, and 

yet not sure enough of myself to retranslate it into undis- 

guised history. If my scruples had been literary and not 
moral I could easily have compromised . . . with a pretended 
diary... 

And of course, by trial and error, by re-writing David 
Copperfield and learning to let the alien ghost inhabit his 
skull, he found a way to write that “pretended diary.” 
Oddly, his time-machine, unlike that excogitated by Wells, 
could only move with any ease in the past: the terms of 
reference had to be historical. Graves’s one futurist novel, 
Seven Days in New Crete, is an embarrassing Utopian mish- 
mash (rather on the lines of Erewhon or William Mortis 
News from Nowhere) of all his quirkier views about poetry, 
symbolism and myth, deliberately infused into an ideal 
society which, as a result, sounds unintentionally comic, like 
bespectacled modern Druids watching the sun rise at Stone- 
henge. The time-traveller, too, is a thinly disguised self- 
portrait, and Mr. Graves is never happy dealing with his 
own savage German-Irish puritan conscience: in the present 
day he worries away at his soul with canine tenacity. But 
let the troublesome self once be exorcised, then all the power 
and intuitional vision he possesses find release, as though the 
hand that guided his pen were no more a controlling agent 
than the mouth of the Sibyl prophesying at Cumae. The 
queer harsh brogue vanishes, and we hear a middle-aged, 
stuttering Italian voice usurp its place: “I, Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero Germanicus This-that-and-the-other . . .”” And 
at once we too, without quite understanding how or why, 
are caught by strong magic, and held, like Coleridge's 
Wedding Guest. 
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Ruth Dugan 


A Christmas Dinner 


A Short Story by JOHN SHERIDAN 


H® WAS the only one for breakfast that morning. The 
other boarders had gone home for Christmas, and 
he was bird alone. 

He had no taste for food, but he ate a slice of toast and 
drank a cup of tea, When he raised an untidy segment of 
fried egg on his fork, two daffodil specks fell on his lapel. 
He dabbed at them perfunctorily with his stained napkin 
and lit a cigarette. 

A necklace of green streamers hung across the shabby gilt 
mirror at the end of the room, and a red paper bell half-hid 
the blurred piece from which the silvering had perished. 
It had made him think of a red hat on a hag with one filmed 
eye, 

Nancy came in to clear the table. She was a heavily-built 
gitl, and she lurched on stupidly-high heels. 

“A happy Christmas to you, Mr. Quilligan.” 

“The same to you, Nancy.” 

“You were nicely last night, Mr. Quilligan.” 

“Christmas Eve, Nancy. Christmas Eve.” 

Not that it mattered. With him, every night was a vigil. 
He had been nicely every night for donkey’s years. But 
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never plastered. When you kept to stout you couldn't go 
wrong. 

“I suppose dinner will be late to-day, Nancy?” 

“Dinner! Is it coddin’ me you are! On Christmas Day! 
We always close up on Christmas Day. God knows it’s 
little enough that we should get one day to ourselves.” 

He looked at her with eyes that said nothing at all: grey 
eyes set in a thin, tired face that narrowed towards the 
chin, It had never occurred to him that the Inniscarra 
closed on Christmas Day. It was like being told that the 
Accident Ward was on holiday or that the Fire Brigade was 
having its boots mended. 

‘There won't be any dinner, then?” 

Nancy shook her head. 

“No dinner, no tea, no nothing. We're closed all day, 
and there won’t be a sinner about the place until ten o'clock 
to-night. But sure it won't bother you, Mr. Quilligan. 


‘You're just play-acting. I’m sure there’s a leg of a turkey 


waiting for you somewhere.” 
There wasn’t, but he let it pass. Just before she picked 
up her tray of crockery he gave her a pound for Christmas. 
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It was his third year in the Inniscarra, but his first 
Christmas. He had spent the previous Christmas in the 
Chest Hospital, and the Christmas before that he had been 
in Dingle burying his mother. It was his first visit home 
in twenty years. Nuala, Paddy’s wife, wouldn’t stay in the 
same house with a bottle of whiskey, and she looked on 
Bats as the shame of the Quilligans. 

Mrs, Madigan had been more understanding. He had 
lodged in Madigans’ for close on forty years. On bad days, 
when his head was big after a night’s drinking, Mrs. 
Madigan would ring up the school and explain that he had 
a touch of tonsillitis, and she had patched and mended and 
cared for him until her ulcerous legs had spawned the 
clot that silenced her great heart. After that, he had moved 
to the shabby Inniscarra, a stone’s throw from the Liffey, 
and he had been lost ever since. 

He managed to get “short twelve” Mass in the Pro- 
Cathedral by the skin of his teeth, crushing his way in at 
the main door, moving slowly through the press of men in 
the Blessed Virgin’s aisle, and timing his progress so that 
he would reach the top left-hand door just when the congre- 
gation rose for the Last Gospel. He dipped his fingers in 
the font and elbowed his way out into the sweet air. He 
was not gospel-greedy, but he liked to keep his name on 
the books. 

Dublin was full of purposeful people. Even the down- 
and-outs had somewhere to go—they were making their way 
to the Mansion House, where they would be given their 
fill of roast beef and plum pudding. But Bats had nowhere 
to go. The pubs were shut, the Inniscarra was shut, and 
Tom and Bella Madigan were in the cold grave. 

The first thing was to book in somewhere for his Christ- 
mas dinner. That shouldn’t be hard when a man had 
money in his pocket. If he found a quiet hotel he could 
sit in the lounge after dinner and spin the evening out by 
listening to the radio. And he could have a glass of whiskey 
followed by lashings of stout. 

First he tried a hotel in Harcourt Street, a decent, solid- 
looking place. The hall porter looked him up and down. 

“Dinner, sir? I’m sorry, sir. We're booked out for 
weeks. You might try the Joan of Arc up the street.” 

. He wondered was it his clothes. His clothes had gone to 
pot since Bella Madigan died. Now he was more like an 
out-of-work turf-cutter than a Master of Arts. 

At the Joan of Arc, a blonde receptionist gave him the 
hard word and an astringent smile that made him feel he 
had scabies. He had no better luck at the Washington, the 
Arcadia, and the Lough Erne. He began to worry then. 
Perhaps they were all booked out. 

He sat in St. Stephen’s Green for a while. The ducks 





John Sheridan, Ivish essayist, novelist and poet, is the 
author of many books, including “While the Humour Is 
on Me,” a collection of his essays, and his novel “The 
Magnificent MacDarney.” His novel “God Made Little 
Apples” will be published in this country next year. 
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there were gizzard-crammed and took no interest in the 
bread that floated on the waters. The Shelbourne and the 
Hibernian were too cut-glass for the likes of him, so he 
tried two quiet hotels in the neighborhood of Kildare 
Street. No, they couldn’t squeeze him in. All their tables 
were booked for parties, Had he tried Harcourt Street? 

There was a sweet shop open in Grafton Street, and he 
bought himself a half-pound of chocolates in a paper bag. 
He wasn’t quite sure why he bought them. Perhaps it was 
to prove to himself that money hadn’t lost its virtue over- 
night. And if the worst came to the worst he wouldn't 
starve. 

The crowds had thinned down by now, and his feet were 
hurting him. Grafton Street was empty, and there was only 
a trickle of traffic in College Green. He looked at Burke 
and Goldsmith on their pedestals and wondered how much 
further he could walk. 

When he had left the Chest Hospital—and he left it 
before they had given him a clean bill of health—they had 
told him to take care of himself and keep good hours, 
But he had never taken care of himself, and it was hardly 
worth his while beginning now. 

At the corner of Burgh Quay, a single-decker bus 
swooshed in to the kerb beside him, and the driver climbed 
down from the cab to stretch his legs. He had a sprig of 
berried holly in his cap. So had the conductor, who came 
round to the front to change the direction indicator from 
“Dublin” to “Bray.” 

A thought struck him then. There were hotels in Bray, 
twelve miles away. Most of them closed down after the 
holiday season, but a few of them remained open all year 
round. It might be worth trying. 

“Will you be going soon?” 

The conductor took his watch from his breast pocket and 
looked at it. ‘In a few minutes. Two forty-eight.” 

Bats climbed aboard and flopped down on one of the 
long seats near the door. It was good to get the weight off 
his feet. The bus moved off with a jarring of gears, gathered 
speed quickly in the deserted streets, and took the road 
south to the sea: past Ballsbridge and Donnybrook, Gal- 
loping Green and Cabinteely. There were six other pas- 
sengers. Most of them carried parcels. He could see them 
kissing in doorways and sipping sherry while they waited 
for the turkey to brown. 

It was a brisk, bright day, with a tingle of frost. On the 
left, in the distance, was the steel-grey sea, and on the right 
the sharp cone of the Sugarloaf. He thought of the long 
string of Madigan Christmases, with a bottle of whiskey in 
the middle of the table like an Easter candle, and Tom 
Madigan saying “A little more of the breast, Mr. Quilli- 
gan?” After dinner, Tom would sing “The Bould Fenian 
Men,” and Bella would sing “The Old Rustic Bridge by 
the Mill,” and he himself would recite “Shemus O’Brien.” 

He had no friends now. He knew a few barmen by their 
first names, but that was all. He was a solitary drinker, a 
man apart, growing old in a world of strangers. He rang 
no bells, knocked at no doors. He went his own way. 
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Brey was full of shuttered boarding houses, but the 
bigge: hotels blazed with light that was as cold as charity. 
The promenade was deserted, and the sea beat sullenly 
against walls of stone. 

He tried the biggest hotel first, padding across a crimson 
carpet under a forest of decorations. He heard music and 
laughier, and the smell of cooking wrapped round him like 
a cloak. There was no one at the reception desk, and when 
he spoke to the porter the man looked at him as if he were 
something that had come in with the tide. 

“Sorry, sir. We're absolutely booked out. Did you try 
the Regal ?” 

He tried the Regal, and the Atlantic, and the Warwick. 
Then he crossed the greensward with its withered flower 
beds and empty bandstand, and when he sat down he had 
a half-mile of promenade seating all to himself. A deep- 
breasted seagull plopped down beside him, took a few 
meditative steps, and then flew off again on motionless 
wings. There was steamer smoke near the horizon. It made 
him think of seamen stuffed with plum pudding and awash 
with liquor. He listened to the rasp of the shingle and 
raised the collar of his overcoat against the cold wind 
from the sea, 

After a while he began to chew chocolates. They were 
laced with fruit flavors, and they smelt like hair oil. He 
worked through them stolidly, though there was no solace 
in them at all. When they were finished he walked along 
the promenade to the nutcracker harbour that was its 
northern boundary. Coming back, he could see the necklace 
of lights along the shore and the towering bulk of Bray 
Head. Out to sea, the flash of the Kish Lightship was the 
tip of a cigar that the wind was smoking. 

There was nothing for him then but to go back to Dublin. 
He had to wait twenty minutes for the bus, and just before 
it moved off a ferret-faced man in a bowler hat sat down 
beside him, having passed three empty seats on the way. 

“A quiet Christmas!’’ he said, like one who remembered 
wild orgies and was lamenting his lost youth. ‘‘A terrible 
quiet Christmas it was.’ He shook his head over the quiet 
Christmas. 

Then he went on. “But I shouldn’t grumble. I had a 
fine dinner, thanks be to God, and all the drink I wanted, 
and now I’m off to the son’s house in Blackrock to play 
poker with the lads. Count your blessings, I always say. 
Amn’t I right? Yes, count your blessings. There’s many 
an unfortunate will go to bed hungry this blessed night. 
Not like you and me, friend, with our stomach’s full. No, 
we shouldn’t grumble. Flying in God’s face it is. 

“When you have a few pounds in your pocket, you're 
gameball. There’s nothing like the hard cash—barrin’ of 
course the grace of the Man Above. When you have a few 
quid in your pocket you have the world at your feet. You 
(an go anywhere and you’re welcome everywhere. Amn’t 
I tight, friend?” 

The philosopher got off at Blackrock. He shook hands 
with Bats before he left and wished him all the compliments 
of the season. He also shook hands with the conductor. 
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View from Pibeste 


Pyreness, snow-touched, cloud-peaked— 
God storming the world under 
the haze of heaven, quite lost 
in his own immensity 
to reappear on some un- 
known judgment day. 

Northward, our 
Lourdes of Bernadette and You, 
felled by weight of more than wood 
(first fall, second, third) and here 
am I, thinned by thinner air, 
involved with voices speaking 
words I cannot take the time 
to understand. 

In the south, 
somewhere in the mountains gone 
like saws to the sky, Charles rests 
his forces alone before 
the horn of Roland quivers 
an army to fearful peace. 
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And as the bus moved off he raised his hand in salute and 
shouted “Up the rebels!’’ 

The conductor winked at Bats. 

“Your man’s a bit merry. Seems to have had a whale of 
a Christmas, and he’s not finished yet I'll go bail. It’s 
terrible being on duty on Christmas Day, but we have to 
take it in our turn. Double pay, of course, but it’s not the 
same as being at home with the wife and kids. It’s too 
bad when a man has to miss his Christmas dinner.” 

“It’s the divil!’’ said Bats. 

He was the only passenger left when they reached Dublin. 
He crossed the bridge over the Liffey, and walked down 
O'Connell Street. The strings of coloured bulbs looped 
between the trees flashed intermittently. They might have 
been timing the heart beats of the dying feast. Two taxi- 
men dozed in their cabs, and a policeman stamped his feet 
in the shadow of the General Post Office. The latticed 
gates of the Gresham Hotel were shut tight. They divided 
two worlds. Inside there were drinks, and saxaphones, and 
women in low-cut gowns, and men in paper hats; outside 
there was only Bats Quilligan and the frosty moon. 

Near the Parnell Monument, two men propped against 
the wall of a bank. 

“T’m looking for a meal. Are there any restaurants open?” 

The men straightened at once. One of them eased the 
set of his cap and scratched his head. 

“On Christmas night!” he said. “Have a heart, mister!” 

“Wait a minute!’’ said the other. “What about that 
eating-house in Cassidy’s Lane—the Shamrock? It’s open 
day and night. Christmas is different, of course, but you 
never know. I'd have a shot at it if I was you. You 
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couldn’t miss it. It’s on the corner, beside Rafferty’s pub.” 

The window of the Shamrock was lit by an anaemic 
electric bulb that showed an aspidistra on the lower of 
two naked marble shelves. Inside there were white deal 
chairs, and tables covered with green oilcloth. Bats sat 
down and waited. 

Presently a fat man came through the swing door at the 
far end of the room. He was bald, and in his shirt sleeves, 
and a blare of music blunted as the door swung to behind 
him. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night. Do you sell cigarettes.” 

“Sorry.’” The fat man shook his head. 

Bats was playing for time. The incongruity of the whole 
thing struck him. He wanted food, and yet he hesitated to 
ask for it. No one came looking for a meal on Christmas 
night. 

“Could I have something to eat?” 

The fat man’s eyes asked a hundred questions. 

“To tell you the truth, we weren’t expecting anyone to- 
night. We kept open because we never shut.” 

He smoothed imaginary hairs before he spoke again. 

“I could give you a pot of tea and some cold meat. That’s 
all the food we have in the place.” 

The man spoke literally. Bats settled for tea and cold 
meat. And that was what he got. Nothing more. No 
bread, no butter. No extras but milk and sugar, salt and 
mustard and sauce. The sauce was congealed, and it moved 
as sluggishly as lava when he slapped the bottom of the 
bottle. 

Hunger should have been relish enough for him, but 
when he looked at the meat he found that he had no appetite 
for it. He could as easily have eaten in a morgue. He 
took from his pocket the paper bag that had held his 
chocolates and dropped the meat into it, piece by piece, 
with his fingers. Then he drank two cups of tea, taking 
his time to it. It was strong, black, washerwoman’s tea; 
syrupy thick. 

“Everything O.K.?” It was the fat man again. 

“Fine, thanks.” 

“More mé€at?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve had plenty. How much do I owe you?” 

‘Four bob.” 

He gave the fat man two half-crowns and told him to 
keep the change. 

“A quiet Christmas,” said the fat man. 

Bats nodded. 

“Not like the old days. A drunk is a sight for sore eyes 
these times.”’ 

“Mind if I sit here for a little while?” 

“Not a bit. You can stay till morning if you like. A 
happy Christmas to you.” 

He sat on, dousing cigarette butts in his splashed saucer. 
It was almost half-ten when he left. There wasn’t a sinner 
in Capel Street, but the pavement was like a scrubbed floor 
in the glare of the coloured lights. He fell to thinking of 
the down-and-outs in the Vincent de Paul Night Shelter. 
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They would be singing rowdy choruses now, and their 
stomachs full of trifle and pudding. In the Russell and the 
Shelbourne and all the big hotels there would be drinks 
and music and the smell of cigars. But here in the streets 
he heard nothing but his own footsteps. He walked on 
rubbery legs, like a man in a dream. 

The door of the Inniscarra was ajar, and there was a light 
in the hall, but there was no one about and the place was 
wrapped in silence. He made his way down to the kitchen, 
striking matches as he went to find the switches. The 
kitchen—cold, flagged, and empty—was unknown territory. 
He opened a press at random, wincing at the creak it made; 
but no one called and no one came. He might have been 
in the ruins of Pompeii. 

He found a plate of bread on the lower shelf, and he 
buttered four slices with burglar-speed, using the handle 
of a spoon as a knife. Then he licked the spoon, to cover 
his tracks, 

Carrying the bread in his bare hands, he made his way 
up from the basement and into the dimly-lighted hall, 
turning off the switches as he went. There was no sound 
but the tick of the hall clock and the bellows-note of his 
own breathing. 

His bedroom was at the top of the house, on the street 
side. As he drew the curtains he could see the reflections 
of the quayside lights lying like a tapestry on the dark 
waters of the Liffey, and the centuries-old outline of Christ- 
church sprawled against the sky like a theatre back-drop. 
Beyond that, hidden by the darkness and a huddle of houses, 
was St. Patrick’s, where Dean Swift was mouldering. He 
was glad to draw the curtains and shut out the city. There 
was no comfort for him in the city. It was a city of the dead. 

He set his bread and his bag of meat on the low bed- 
side press. Then he undressed slowly, as if he were thinking 
of something. But he was thinking of nothing. His legs 
ached and his brain was numb. He threw his overcoat on 
the bed, climbed in between the sheets, and settled the coat 
about his back and shoulders like a tent. 

Then, remembering something, he leaned out of bed, 
and groped in the low press. The door was almost jammed 
against the side of the iron bed frame, and he had to work 
by touch, puffing a little because the leaning out constricted 
his breathing. He was like a boy leaning over a bank and 
feeling for trout. Item by item he brought out four bottles 
of stout, a tumbler, and a bottle-opener. With his fingers 
he set the pieces of meat between the slices of bread and 
made two massive, untidy sandwiches. Then he rested until 
his breathing quietened again. 

Presently he wiped the rim of the tumbler with the 
sleeve of his pyjama jacket. Then he opened one of the 
bottles and poured out the stout, holding the glass aslant to 
control the white head that came on the ebony liquid. 

He set down the tumbler and the empty bottle. Then, 
taking a sandwich in his left hand, he bit into it without 
relish, and, reaching for the tumbler, took a mighty slug of 
stout. 

Bats Quilligan was beginning his Christmas dinner. 
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The Bloodshot 

W orld of 
BRENDAN 
BEHAN 


By RICHARD A. DUPREY 
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_ MOST DISTURBING thing about the Rabelaisian de- 
nunciations of Brendan Behan, as he squints at us 
through bloodshot eye, is that much of what he says is true. 
We dwell in a bawdy-house of our own making—a society 
full of cacophony and disputation—hypocrisy and cant. 
Though the ideals and high purposes of a Christian life 
are as valid as they were in the days when Christ walked 
the earth, our execution of them might utterly destroy the 
patience of anything less than Divinity. 3 

Brendan Behan, born in erupting Dublin in 1923, is a 
disturbed child of the modern world. Taking up the bomb 
as a way of life in his thirteenth year, Behan spent most 
of his life popping in and out of jail like a jack-in-the-box, 
meanwhile writing and chattering about like an enraged 
hornet and getting as marked a reaction from the world he 
stung. Only in the relatively mellow period of his thirty- 
eighth year is he becoming sedate enough to savor the life 
of a literary man. 

Popularly known to the American public for his boozy 
ramblings in theatres where his plays are done and through 
his comparatively mild philosophizing on television’s “The 
Jack Paar Show,” Behan has become known as a sort of 
Gaelic clown-prince, a rambling ambassador of the new 
Irish-Bohemianism. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In his autobiographical The Borstal Boy and his two 
rather dissimilar plays, The Quare Fellow and The Hostage, 
Behan has set a good many tongues wagging with the 
violent ribaldry of his pen. His works are stuffed with 
four letter words, blasphemy, blatant irreverance, and a 
gift for controversial statement along with an undeniable 
poetic sense. 

People who witnessed the play, The Hostage, laughed 
till they cried, later screamed to high heaven that the play 
should be shut down by the law, and then lived to be 
haunted by the violent crudeness of Behan’s denunciations 
and, of course, their relevance. Behan is a social crits who 
uses blasphemy for a purpose, a polemicist with a bag full 
of bombs. This is hardly surprising from a man who 
carried cordite and TNT as the playthings of puberty. 

Though he has frequently been attacked on artistic 
grounds after the moralists have spent themselves in right- 
eous indignation, Behan is remarkably valid as an artist. 
Chalking obscenities on the outhouse wall of the world, and 
the theatre does provide the world with such a facility, 
Behan represents a literal sort of neo-classicism which lives 
the Aristotelian analogy, crude as it is, that the theatre is 
a place of emotional defecation. However, rather than pro- 
ducing catharsis, Behan seems to indulge in it himself. 

Behan is a nostalgic, sentimental man and surely this 
cannot be a surprise in any Irishman. The two great ex- 
patriates, Joyce and O’Casey, though far from O'Connell 
Street and the River Liffey, always betrayed a sad longing 
for the paths of their youth. Behan who still walks the 


‘streets of his native city, between visits to “the pokey” and 


the United States, betrays a similar nostalgia for the inno- 
cence of youth . . . for the religious warmth of boyhood. 
In The Borstal Boy he speaks in a surprising, sentimental 
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way of serving Mass in an English reform school. He speaks 
of kneeling on the altar steps beside an English Catholic 
lad from the outside, 
... murmuring the responses and thinking of my moth- 
er singing, “In that dread hour when on my bed I'm 
lying,” while she rubbed hell out of the washboard, 
and of my grandmother, snaking a pinch of snuff to 
her nostril during the sermon in Gardiner Street, and 
of old Sister Monica, telling us to go asleep with our 
arms folded so that if we died during the night, we'd 
have a cross on us. I forgot everything but what I was 
doing. 
Introibo ad altare Dei. 
Ad Deum Qui laetificat juventutum meam. 


In this reverie amidst exile, despite Behan’s excommunica- 
tion as a member of the Irish Republican Army and despite 
the brutalizing experience of prison and reform school, we 
see the petulant idealist who stands shaking his fist at God 
and country for not allowing him a better world. 

We also see something in his attitude toward the Church 
as an open anti-clerical. In the violent interview described 
when the Borstal boy met the hard-hearted Father Lane, 
we see the sad human toll exacted by priestly uncharity, 
that rare and hurtful thing. The lonesome boy, hoping for 
warm priestly help reacts violently to the cold hardness of 
the chaplain and as a mere boy finds himself incapable of 
seeing beyond the man and the place and the time. His 
reaction is naive and childish but understandable in one 
young, alone, and for all his crust of defiance, afraid. 

It is in this violent naivete, so characteristic of rebellious 
children, that Behan’s weakness lies, for with all his latent 
idealism, one can scarcely canonize petulance, and impatience 
is not to be confused with the theological virtue of hope. 

The Hostage, the core offering of Behan’s formal blas- 
phemy, is an. indictment of law, religion, home, country, 
human decency, art and even death—things that Behan, like 
all other men, loves or fears and at least respects. Despite 
a little apologia printed in the program which denied that 
he reverences anything other than that which “... makes 
the roads safer, the beer stronger, or the old men and 
women warmer in the winter and happier in the summer,” 
Behan shows himself the discountenanced dreamer, the irri- 
tated idealist, in the very fervor of his indictments. We 
are introduced to a world of tarts, pimps and homosexuals 
where there is, under the clever banter and song, a bitter 
mourning for lost innocence. 

Strung on a flimsy thread of a plot, the characters philos- 
ophize, complain, yell at each other, and do self-consciously 
outrageous things to the utter, if somewhat carefully con- 
cealed, delight of the audience. It is a funny play but in the 
broader aspect of its form, it’s the humor of a puny ant 





Richard Duprey, Chairman of the Theatre Department, 
Graduate School of Villanova University, is a drama critic, 
lecturer, former Chairman of the Religious Drama Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Theatre Conference, and 
presently Contributing Editor to “Drama Critique.” 
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shaking his insect fist at the man who stands over him 
with upraised and threatening foot. The ant cries out, “I’m 


not going to believe in you... I'll call you names! See how” 


you like that!” 

He rebels at everything. Not satisfied with a bevy of 
outrageous “queers,” he names one of them Princess Grace, 
He has a whopping good time at the expense of the Irish 
clergy and while he’s a bit less sly about it than James 


Joyce, he’s no less outspoken. Even the theatre, here his — 


chosen medium of expression, is given no quarter for he 
continually spoofs the form and causes theatre buffs to snort, 
“This isn’t a play. It’s vaudeville or burlesque!’’ There's 
an element of truth in this, of course, for the players dance, 
sing and engage in burlesque roughhouse. 


Death too is brazenly funned at, but the jubilant jangling | 


of ‘‘the bells of hell” strikes a note of falseness and in the 
shrill rejection of the young soldier’s death at the final cur- 


tain—as he clambers to his feet to saucily trill at the audi- — 
ence, ‘“The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling for you and - 
not for me,” one can see a hollow, schoolyard type of de- 
fiance flaunted in the face of the grim angel, Sariel. It is a 


defiance shown hollow in making the comparison to The 
Quare Fellow, the earlier Behan play. In that work, jongleur 


Behan plays “the Minstrel Boy” on a muted horn and there © 


he shows a true dread of that day of wrath we all face. 

The Quare Fellow, which at times plays like a tract, is 
a rather morbid depiction of the effects of an execution 
upon the inhabitants of a prison, convicts and guards alike. 
Illuminated only occasionally by flashes of gallows humor 
and now and then by vivid insights of the lonely and de- 
nuded state of men in jail, The Quare Fellow is more a 
self-pitying pamphlet than a play. 

To be sure there is validity in Behan’s discussion of capital 
punishment for he seems to feel with John Donne and Walt 
Whitman that all men are diminished by the extinction of 
human life—a single human life. The brutalization of the 
inflictors of such punishment and the welling guilt felt by 
those who commit bureaucratic assassination makes The 
Quare Fellow an arresting piece of human psychology and 
an interesting sociological treatise, if something way short 
of genuinely good drama. 

Behan’s sympathy for his fellow creatures is immense. 
In all his work there seems to be a true love for the harlot, 
the coward, the old and the stupid. There is a love for 
the halt and the blind and the demented. Even the British 
are treated with a love and understanding a bit difficult to 
understand coming from a veteran IRA bomber. 

Behan’s language is interesting. He gives definite indica- 
tions of being well versed in Ireland’s writers. There's a 
Joycean quality in much of what he writes as he juxtaposes 
incredibly shocking terms, the jargon of Catholic philosophy, 
and patches of lyric beauty. The combination is eminently 
well suited to the theatre. There is an essential conflict set 
up with the linguistic structure itself that seems almost 
to compensate for the relative stasis of his plotting. 

As for speech patterns in his dialogue, both in the plays 
and the autobiographical work, there is rather to be expected 
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Scenes from the New York production of “The Hostage’: 


evidence that his ear is good for both the patterns of native 
Irish talk and that of Britain in its several dialects. There 
isa great credibility, too, in the raw, profane talk of gaol. 

In the freedom of Behan’s language there is further 
emphasis of the fact that he stands forth with great ardor 
for the freedom of the human spirit. He is not likely as 
anarchistic as he may at times try to suggest, for one would 
expect a man who has spent more than seven of his thirty- 
eight years in prison, to be antagonistic to law in any form 
and to those who enforce it. We can suppose, however, 
that this seeming anarchy is a matter more of reflex than 
of conviction. . 

There are those among us who have no patience for 
Behan and his art. These would have us thrust him from the 
stage back into the ‘‘chokey’—the solitary cell of artistic 
muzzling. This is to be expected, for artists and prophets 
can never hope to be popular. The world is suspicious of 
mirrors. Perhaps the twisted mirrors of the sideshow and 
drcus can be countenanced, for they can be laughed at 
when they show the lean as fat and the obese as emaciated. 
I's the true glass that rankles us, the one that magnifies 
every crack and crevice, in which all the sags and bags of 
mortality can be clearly seen. In the presence of such a 
mirror man takes out his hammer and swings it wildly. It 
a little strange that we Christians whose heritage in the 
tally days of Christianity was one of renunciation of the 
World, asserting that it is vile and depraved, should feel 
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“Under the clever banter and song, a bitter mourning for lost innocence.” 


called upon to defend today’s world from its defamers. 

Those Christians who indignantly defend contemporary 
society against the Behans of the world give evidence that 
they feel with Voltaire’s idiotic Doctor Pangloss that this 
is the best of all possible worlds. This is not quite defensible 
in the light of historical Christian thought. 

Looking for the kingdom of God in the smoky mirrors 
of hell is neither terribly original nor awfully shocking. 
Dante did an admirable job of this and it has represented 
a major technique for God-seekers since. The Flemish play- 
wright, Michel de Ghelderode, talking of finding God 
through blasphemy, is not so shocking, for despite the shrill 
wails of the prurient and the easily shocked, Christ is always 
to be found consorting with the sinners and outcasts of the 
world. The damning indictments of respectability as found 
in the works of Bloy and Bernanos should warn the sincerely 
searching artist away from the shoals of respectability where 
the waters are placid but shallow and the revolutionary 
ideals of Christianity lack manuevering room. Many a 
great potential artist has foundered on these shoals. 

No such fate awaits the chunky bark of Brendan Behan 
for he sails deep waters. Though he may never prove to 
be a major vessel, lacking draught, and though he may 
swamp someday on one of his defiant voyages, he navigates 
well and as he sails, blasphemously thumbing his nose at 
the heavens, over the bay of art, he proves that his arrogant 
nose has caught the scent of God’s great sea beyond. 
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CROSS SECTION 


The One-Newspaper 
Community 


Five Catholic Press editors in communities served by one daily paper 
answer this question: As the number of American cities with only one 
daily newspaper increases, what effects, good or bad, do you note as a 
result of this lack of journalistic competition in your city? 


EDWARD H. FLANNERY 


Editor, The Providence Visitor 


| jpn Is nothing to dictate that a 
community must have a certain 
number of newspapers or, for that mat- 
ter, that it should have one at all. If 
the newspaper has become one of the 
staunchest institutions in our democ- 
racy, it is still a means not an end in 
itself. The end is the full and honest 
communication of news and comment 
to the public. Once it was achieved without newspapers, and 
today with the advent of electronics there are many effective 
competing media of public communication—though thus 
far they have made little inroads on the domain of the press. 
These limiting remarks made, the case for the newspaper 
must be strongly presented, and the question of the number 
needed in a community considered. In theory it is easy to 
argue for the multiple newspaper community. On the other 
hand, nothing decisive tells us that it is a necessity. Again 
in theory, one good newspaper could conceivably do the job, 
even in a large community, where several might fail to do 
so. It is best, therefore, to remove the question from the 
realm of theory and place it where it can best be studied, on 
that of practice or of history. And perhaps the best labora- 
tory for investigation is the community that has actually 
passed from the multiple to single daily newspaper status. 
Such is the case of Providence (Pop. 207,490), capitol 
of Rhode Island. From 1906 until 1929 Providence had 
three daily newspapers; from 1929 to 1939, two; from 
1939 to the present, one. This one is The Providence 





Father Flannery 
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Journal and Evening Bulletin (hereafter PJB), morning and 
evening editions of the same daily with respective circula- 
tions of 36,000 and 122,000. 

Have the effects of Providence’s comparatively recent 
newspaper situation been good or bad? The question pre- 
sents obvious difficulties. Some effects are necessarily hidden, 
even permanently indiscernible; and much of what is 
observable remains in the realm of the probable. Moreover, 
the subjective factor in the investigator is difficult to recog: 
nize and remove. Conscious of these impediments, I affirm 
that the single newspaper situation in Providence, despite 
some advantages, has had unhappy results. 

The PJB’s monopoly of newspaper advertising and cit- 
culation in Providence has provided its publishers with 
funds sufficient to produce a better newspaper. A large 
editorial, reportorial and make-up staff spares nothing to 
publish a newspaper that from a technical standpoint 1s 
among the best in the country. Normal advertising and 
circulational competition would render the PJB's present 
performance impossible. 

The PJB’s monopoly on news and opinion has tended 
likewise to effect a good result on the ethical side. Conscious 
of its privileged position and of the demands of the public, 
the PJB has seriously tried to present a wider coverage of 
news and views than is ordinary. Views unfavorable to the 
position of the paper are adequately reported—though this 
is not always the case. 

The position of privilege is a position of power, however, 
and has, on the negative side, led to a certain Aubris one 
would prefer to find elsewhere than in a newspaper. This 
self-inflation has led the PJB to attempt to assume, cof 
sciously or unconsciously, the mantle of final moral author- 
ity in the community. The assumption of such a role 
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aggra ated by a strong crusading spirit that has been tradi- 
tional with the PJB—a spirit that might be considered an 
asset were it not linked to less desirable attitudes and 

lici-s. In fairness, it must be admitted, however, that 
the P: B’s assumption of high estate has contributed to main- 
taining the moral tone of the community. The disservice 
resides in the paper’s ill-disguised reluctance to allow effec- 
tual participation in judgment to those institutions properly 
equipped to pass judgment, for example, the churches, the 
legal and police functions of the government, and private 
associations seeking public betterment. The results here 
have often been acrimonious, for the PJB’s pretensions have 
in turn been resented. A second newspaper would tend to 
temper these oracular tendencies in the first. 

This situation in Providence has been rendered more 
uncomfortable by the fact that the PJB’s general viewpoint 
conflicts with that of the majority of the community. 
Providence is some seventy per cent Roman Catholic, strong- 
ly Democratic since the 1920's, and the center of what has 
been called a “labor union state’ (Rhode Island). In 
policy the PJB inclines to be pro-management and critical 
of labor unionism. Though professedly independent in 
politics, it follows a definite Republican bias, Though in 
no sense bigoted, its whole trend in culture and ideology 
is Protestant. 

The papet’s position is best understood historically. Estab- 
lished a century ago it served a Providence that was almost 
entirely Anglo-Saxon, Republican (by present connotation), 
Protestant and industrialist. The PJB has since greatly 
enlarged its perspective but still bears the marks of the 
eta in which it was born. 

But it is in the area of race relations that the pro and 
con of the situation is best seen. Doctor Francis J. Horn, 
President of the University of Rhode Island, has stated that 
Rhode Island (a fortiori Providence) is afflicted with too 
much “groupism and localism.’’ This is true. Though com- 
posed of many national or racial groupings, Providence can 
be divided into three cultural categories: the original Anglo- 
Saxon, the immigrant, and the Negro. At the moment the 
chief problem is the plight of the Negro who has been 
bandied from ghetto to ghetto thanks to urban replanning 
and construction of thruways. In this all-important problem, 
the PJB has rendered yoeman service in calling, with others, 
for a fair-housing law and other devices to help solve the 
problem. In this instance, the strong unchallenged voice of 
a single daily is an advantage. 

But the same newspaper has not performed so well with 
tegard to the other division of the city, namely, between 
native and immigrant. For some years the scepter of leader- 
ship has been passing from the original group to that of the 
immigrants, who now can be counted in all professions and 
businesses. The transition has not been smooth. Whether 
this is due to reluctance of the older group to relinquish 
leadership or to immaturity or awkwardness of the immi- 
grant groups in assuming their new position is disputable. 
In either event the task has been slow in accomplishment, 
and reasons why have been sought. It is the opinion of many 
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that the PJB instead of assisting here has retarded progress 
by over-representing the outgoing point of view and placing 
hurdles in the path of the new groups in their rise to leader- 
ship. On many occasions it has accused the various groups, 
including the Catholic Church, of divisiveness apparently 
quite innocent of the possibility that the indiscriminate use 
of this charge may have sharpened divisions. Many Provi- 
dentians believe that their city’s one newspaper status since 
1939 has been one of the chief sources of its “groupism.” 


GERARD E. SHERRY 


Managing Editor, Central California Register 


— Fresno Bee is one of three after- 
noon newspapers owned and oper- 
ated in the great Central Valley of 
California by’ the McClatchy News- 
papers. The other two are the Sacra- 
mento Bee and the Modesto Bee. The 
Sacramento paper is the only one with 
competition in the daily field. In 
Modesto and Fresno, the Bee News- 
papers have a monopoly. All have Sunday morning editions. 

The fact that Fresno is a one-newspaper town is not 
unique. What is unique, however, is that the policies of 
the newspaper are dictated from the grave. 

The voice from the grave is that of Charles K. McClatchy, 
father of the present director, Miss Eleanor McClatchy, who 
oversees operations from Sacramento. C. K. McClatchy, 
who died in 1936, was one of the last of the great crusading 
editors. He was a fearless man who knew how to run a 
newspaper; hence, he felt obligated to lay down some 
general principles for his successors. In a codicil to his 
will he declared: 

“It is my hope and, so far as it can be made so, it is my 
will and my last solemn direction to those whom I entrust 
with the newspapers to which I have devoted my life, that 
the McClatchy Newspapers continue in the future as they 
have always been in the past, real tribunes of the people, 
always fighting for the right no matter how powerfully 
entrenched wrong may be. 

“I want them to be the friend of the under-dog when- 
ever the under-dog is right. I want them to be just at all 
times and to fear not.... 

“One fundamental issue will never change and that. is 
the vital issue of government ownership. I want the 
McClatchy Newspapers to battle for that principle at any 
and all tires no matter against what odds. . . . 

“My last injunction to those who, after my passing, will 
be in charge of the policies of these newspapers is to ally 
themselves with no political party, to be fair to all, to 
decide questions by the light of principle, never under the 
slavery of petty or partisan politics.” 

An old allegory attributes to a Quaker gentleman this 
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remark to his wife: ‘Methinks the whole world queer 
except me and thee. And sometimes even thou...” 

The product delivered to my door each day by my news- 
boy frequently reminds me of that Quaker. The Fresno Bee 
hears only its own voice because there is no other daily paper 
here to give it new ideas or present divergent views. Snug 
in its belief that it represents the mood of the people it seems 
unaware that there can be many views and none of them 
necessarily wrong. A newspaper unopposed would seem 
incapable of reflecting that not just the letter cranks, but 
many others in town, search in vain for a presentation of 
their outlook on life. 

Obviously, the more concerned individual feels that after 
forty years of one line of thought, the expenditure of four 
cents in a stamp is not going to bring a conversion. 
Frustrated, he stops reading. Or rather, he adds to the sale 
of late editions of the San Francisco and Los Angeles morn- 
ing papers which are available. From so great a distance 
(approximately 200 miles either way) they enjoy surprising- 
ly good circulation. 

Here we have valuable, intelligent citizens becoming 
ignorant on the subject of the town in which they live. As 
they read only national and state news from the out of town 
papers, they never learn of the substance of many vital local 
issues effecting some 140,000 people. 

In this particular paper there is, moreover, the flaw, not 
always present in other places, that the owners and editorial 
formulators are elsewhere. The editor of the Fresno Bee 
has autonomy only in relation to local issues. National and 
state views are farmed out from Sacramento. This, no 
doubt, in order that the Bee lives up to the admonitions 
from the grave. 

The Fresno Bee is faithful in its promotion of govern- 
ment ownership of utilities. It periodically issues articles 
promoting public power and public control of water. While 
at times it appears to favor no political party, its current 
role is decidedly in support of President Kennedy. Against 
this is the fact that in the past it has backed Republicans 
for the governorship of California and for some local offices. 
Alas, its public claim to impartiality does not extend to 
dissenting views. Its columnists are mainly from the so- 
called Liberal wing of the American press. Such figures as 
Eric Severeid, Ralph McGill and Doris Fleeson dominate 
their columns—although Arthur Krock is published occa- 
sionally. A “Letters to the Editor” column exists and 
contains occasional letters of criticism. However, few 
serious minded people bother to take issue. It is left mostly 
to the perennial correspondents who will write frequently 
about nothing. 

It is on local issues that the Fresno Bee disappoints the 
discerning citizens. The crusading spirit of C. K. McClatchy 
is no longer present. Editorials on local matters steer clear of 
strong stands. An almost sycophantic attitude pervades the 
editorial page. Pressing problems of a growing community 
are treated with an eye to avoid controversy. Urban renewal 
is viewed as an overgrown housing project. There is very 
little tie-in between the editorial page and factual news of 
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local issues. In other words, some people feel the Bee is not 
the community conscience it should be. Many citizens argue 
that the Fresno Bee, living on past glories, is enamored of 
its own infallibility; consequently, the more fallible it is 
considered. The basic trouble is that the Bee has never had 
any real competition. Once or twice in its forty year history 
it has faced other dailies. It appears to have survived less 
through its own efforts, than through the inability of others 
to make the grade. 

Not satisfied with leaving posterity to find its own way, 
C. K. McClatchy spoke from the grave. Nevertheless, the 
recipients of his code have managed to go their own way, 
unhindered by the spur of competition. Thoughtful citizens 
of Fresno long for a vital newspaper. Alas, the average 
citizen reflects the mood of his only local newspaper—he 
couldn’t care less. 


DONALD J. THORMAN 


Managing Editor, Ave Maria 


HEARD a writer say it on a late-night 
I TV interview. He was talking about 
one-paper towns and he said, ‘It’s like 
the free lunch in a saloon. When there 
are two saloons across the street from 
each other they try to outdo one an- 
other with their free lunch [i.e., news]. 
But when one goes out of business, the 
size of the surviving saloon’s free lunch 
dwindles almost to nothingness.” 

It was a clever comparison, but it doesn’t square with 
reality. The facts are that some of the best papers in the 
nation are either monopolies or they dominate their area to 
the point where they are near-monopolies. Louisville, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, Milwaukee—these are just a few 
examples. Look at the other side of the coin—Boston, 
Houston, San Francisco, Indianapolis, for instance—where 
the situation is highly competitive and the newspapers less 
than ideal. Not to mention New York where with the 
exception of two papers, the newsstands are a traumatic 
experience for anyone who respects the newspaper business. 

It seems to me that most non-monopoly newspapers are 
victims of the American ethic which holds blindly to the 
idea that good old free competition will magically produce 
a bigger and better product. In the newspaper field, how- 
ever, fierce competition often produces only circulation wats, 
puzzle contests and as much sex and sensationalism as the 
law will allow. Anything to sell papers soon becomes 4 
motto that degrades both the papers and their readers. 

The spur of competition hasn’t existed in my town sirice 
1939 when the South Bend Tribune became the only daily 
paper in our city. And I must say that the Tribune is 4 
reasonably good paper run by responsible editors and te- 
porters who feel an obligation to their community. The staff 
is remarkably young and well trained; its managing editot 
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js not yet 35. The owner, Franklin Schurz, is a friendly 
man with a keen sense of civic awareness. The men who 
put ou the paper are serious about their work and make a 
special effort to fulfill their community responsibilities. 

Take the matter of politics, for example. Although the 
paper 1s regarded as “Independent Republican,” it has gone 
out of its way to call the shots as it sees them and to afford 
equal space on controverted issues. In the 1958 congressional 
race, for instance, a survey of the South Bend Tribune's 
coverage showed that the Republican incumbent had one 
more picture printed than his Democratic opponent who 
had a few more inches of type—over a two-month period. 
This is typical rather than exceptional. 

Many of my friends in the nearby Notre Dame University 
community complain they can’t get the kind of national and 
international coverage they want from our monopoly daily. 
They are, as you might guess, New York Times readers. 

But I think it is downright silly to expect a paper in a 
town of less than 150,000 population to publish a Times. 
If all the facts were known, I'd be willing to wager a small 
sum that even New York City can’t support the Times and 
that without its out-of-town circulation it would be in 
serious trouble. In fact, I can think of only a handful of 
metropolitan centers in the entire nation which publish a 
paper comparable in any way to the Tzmes. 

Don’t misinterpret what I am saying as a crusade for 
one-paper towns. But we have to be fair and face the fact 
that as a group monopoly papers have distinguished them- 
selves as much or more than papers which exist in a com- 
petitive situation and which must often spend so much time 
fighting each other there is little time left for serving the 
public interest. 

Despite this, however, I see a serious potential danger in 
the very existence of a situation in which about ninety per 
cent of the cities with daily papers in the United States are 
single-paper or one-owner towns. For this means the only 
thing between us and the knowledge an informed electorate 
needs to make our democratic way of life work is the con- 
science and competence of a handful of men. On the 
national and international levels, there are all kinds of checks 
and balances, a smorgasbord of sources of information 
against which we can check the performance of the South 
Bend Tribune. But on the local level, for all practical pur- 
poses, we are at the tender mercies of our paper. 

Happily, our town has done rather well by and large with 
its single paper, because of the competence, dedication and 
sense of responsibility of its owners, editors and reporters. 
But we do lack any real gauge—barring a few small 
weeklies—by which to judge their local performance. 

“Television helps keep us honest,” one of the editors told 
me. He did not mention, however, that the most. powerful 
tadio and TV station in the South Bend area is also owned 
by the Tribune. If Mr. Minow is really serious about stirring 
something up in the TV wasteland, I suggest he turn his 
attention to gathering information on how many one-paper 
towns also have a paper-radio-TV combine. For my part, 
to keep the First Amendment as pure as possible, I'd like 
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to see consideration given to legislation which would control 
such combines, 

Perhaps the key to the whole matter, though, is to be 
found in a speech given a couple of years ago on “Why It 
is Good to Live in a One Newspaper Community” by John 
J. Powers, managing editor of the South Bend Tribune. 
He said: 

“There are almost 1500 cities in this nation with daily 
newspapers and ninety per cent of them are single-paper or 
one-owner towns 

“We are faced with it and we must live with it. Read 
your paper. Let the editors know when you agree with it 
and let them know when you think it is in error. Don’t 
ignore it. Remember that in large measure every paper is a 
reflection of its community and the citizens of that com- 
munity. When you look at the paper you look into a mirror 
—and see yourself.” 


FRANCIS I. NALLY 


News Editor, Toledo Catholic Chronicle 


ees inary years have passed 
since Toledoans and their neigh- 


bors could buy the News-Bee (Sctipps- 
Howard) or The Blade (Paul Block), 
or both. Since August 2, 1938, Toledo 
has had but one afternoon daily news- 
paper, The Blade. 

Something like ninety-nine per cent 
of us, as one estimates our plight, re- 
grets that this is so. But abandoned is any hope that it will 
be otherwise here again. 

On that hot day in August, 1938, the News-Bee told its 
readers: “Two afternoon newspapers cannot be published, 
with a fair profit for both, in Toledo.” This determination 
claimed to represent sound business and good journalism. 

On the same day the survivor bespoke its appreciation of 
“increased responsibility.”” Toledoans were promised: “We 
shall publish the best newspaper we know how, without 
bias or prejudice toward any individual, organization or 
party.” 

The immediate reaction was very definitely not favorable. 
No phase of community life, to be sure, is so sensitive with 
newspaper readers as the political. The Blade had been 
traditionally Republican. About the last semi-crusade of 
the News-Bee was its battle to scuttle the gubernatorial ship 
of Martin L. Davey, a Republican seeking re-election. Fur- 
ther, the News-Bee had been a scorpion of the local 
Republicans who had the courthouse in grip by uncovering a 
sheriff's office scandal leading to indictments and convictions. 

Against this background, and in accord with its pledge to 
present both sides, The Blade was prompt to announce that 
it would carry Ernest K. Lindley’s “The New Deal View- 
point,” a sympathetic interpretation. 

Promptly, too, readers got their grievances off their chests, 
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contradictory and otherwise. After only three weeks one 
reader could exclaim: ‘“Today The Blade is largely a New 
Deal propaganda sheet.” 

“It seems rather strange,” another complained, “that you 
should urge your readers to read both sides, for there are 
no ‘both sides’ in what was once the great Toledo Blade. 
The people are disgusted with your frequent references to 
the humanitarianism and noble objectives of Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Yet another reader could groan: “The poor Democrats 
will have an uphill fight this fall at election time with not 
a newspaper on their side.... All I read is criticism of 
President Roosevelt.” 

Today this sort of sniping has not died out altogether. 
However, by now, the general situation is something like 
one understanding Toledoan, a former newspaperman him- 
self, expresses it: ‘““The people of the United States are 
probably adjusting themselves to the fact that the one news- 
paper city is an established fact and is here to stay. But 
] don’t think they are liking it. A lot of my friends who 
were born and brought up in cities that had and no longer 
have aggressively competitive dailies say newspapers have 
lost their punch and no longer are the powers for good that 
they used to be when they were fighting one another for 
circulation and public esteem.” 

One commentator, with a steady finger on the city pulse, 
credits The Blade for its attempt to bring readers both politi- 
cal sides through its selection of columnists, Yet all of this 
is outside the local arena, and when it comes to editorials, 
the one newspaper can’t and doesn’t take both sides. 

This, it is agreed, is a harmful condition for a community. 
With two daily newspapers, local public officials have more 
latitude, more chance of support from one or the other 
paper. When the citizens are restricted to one local news- 
paper, public officials can’t fail to feel, as one unwelcome 
effect, that their heads continually move beneath a big stick. 
Also, as a result, one hears the belief that there are able 
citizens lost to public service on the home front, unwilling 
to subject themselves and their families to abuse. 

Pressed for instances, you can find homefolk who will 
give chapter and verse of what they consider editorial club- 
bing, leaving open to discussion the validity or justification 
of attacks. Readers questioned because of their familiarity 
with the effect of only one newspaper in a metropolitan 
(Lucas County) area of 456,931 inhabitants are quite 
agreed as to the power possessed, these days, by a news- 
paper. The most tempered expression was that of the in- 
dividual who said: “I don’t think you can overlook the in- 
fluence of other media.’ In the next breath, however, he 
was saying that the newspaper is the strongest power acting 
upon the community mind, To this particular reader, The 
Blade’s influence in Toledo may have dropped some, but it 
remains mighty. 

When a committee of citizens meet to talk about a tax 
levy or a candidate, inevitably the question that arises early 
is: can the newspaper’s support be obtained? It is taken for 
granted as an essential; to win, there must be press approval. 
Cases can be recalled where such thinking has proved wrong; 
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where support has sometimes been a kiss of death. But these 
are specific cases. In general it is true that newspaper sup- 
port is a requisite in community-wide ventures, 

Of course, the lie can be put to this whole discussion by 
admitting, as one individual interviewed assumes, that there 
are in fact two distinct daily newspapers in Toledo. The 
paper in question is the T7mes, an undernourished A.M, 
product for which most Toledoans have little respect, and 
which, in addition, is owned by the publisher of The Blade, 
Yet one observer, with acknowledgment to the publisher 
for the allowance, tabs the A.M. Times as a conservative 
Republican paper, whereas the P.M. Blade, to him, is of a 
much different stripe. And while this may also be good 
business, it isn’t a phony difference, according to him. 

But to most, there seems to be no real difference between 
the two papers which have the same publisher. One person 
interviewed felt that any difference is superficial, having 
nothing to do with any of the consequences. This Toledoan 
then would affirm that his fellow-citizens get but one view, 
one policy. At any rate, a great number of readers get only 
a very limited view of what goes on around them and that 
matters. 

Thus convinced is the Toledoan who speaks most pos- 
itively and admits to more interest in the judgment ex- 
pressed on the news than in the reports of the news in the 
local paper. “It is good to have two newspapers; one will 
balance the other,” he declares in setting forth his belief 
that we the people may underestimate the power of the 
newspaper. To him nothing equals the printed word, and 
the newspaper is the printed word that reaches the biggest 
audience. 

If you are led to wonder why this report does not have 
some credit-side factors to elaborate on, all I can add is this: 
I must have talked to the wrong people. Undoubtedly some 
improvements, especially in news coverage, and range of 
syndicated coloumnists, have developed along with the in- 
creased ability to provide from a bigger purse. But whether 
they compensate for the numerous grievances cited is another 
thing. 


ROBERT G. HOYT 
Editor, The Catholic Reporter 


: THESIs that newspapers improve 
only under competitive pressure 
from local dailies encounters difficulties 
in Kansas City. The Kansas City Stat 
is a long way from being my ideal of a 
metropolitan daily, as will be cleat 
presently. But anyone not incurably 
stricken with Star-phobia (a disease 
with wide incidence here) will have to 
acknowledge that this paper takes its job more and more 
seriously. 

The Star is know in the trade as the last citadel of jout- 
nalistic (not political) conservatism. It still looks like some 
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thing Ic't over from the nineteenth-century. Headlines are 
narrow, and carry as many as six decks—if you read them 
you don't really need the story. The layout is as functional 
and repetitive as boarding school menus, and equally excit- 
ing. The only interesting experiments occur on the youth 
and book pages of the Saturday night edition, when, pre- 
sumably, the ghost of William Rockhill Nelson (the Star’s 
founder) takes the day off. 

One effect of the typographical old-fogyism, presumably 
unintended, is to de-emphasize the major changes that have 
actually taken place. It would be a wild exaggeration to 
say that the Star is becoming a different newspaper—Gibral- 
tar will turn to gravel first—but over the past couple of 
yeats, behind the paper’s dull grey face, its content has 
undergone an unsubtle upgrading. 

In that period, for example, the Star has added the news 
service of the New York Times, along with the Times’ team 
of commentators: Reston, Krock, Sulzberger, Baldwin, etc. 
Walter Lippmann’s column has been restored, and columns 
by Ralph McGill, William S, White, Henry J. Taylor and 
Barry Goldwater's ghost writer have been added to a stable 
that already included David Lawrence, Doris Fleeson, Ros- 
coe Drummond and others. With two or three exceptions 
these columns run irregularly, but now they appear more 
or less intact, whereas formerly even Lippmann’s column 
was often slashed to a couple of almost meaningless para- 
graphs to fill the available hole. Meantime the quality of 
the Star’s own editorial writing has in my judgment im- 
proved sharply. Just as the grass is green and water flows 
downhill, newspapers are Republican, and so is the Star; but 
the stance taken toward the Kennedy administration has con- 
tinued friendly long past the honeymoon period. 

Perhaps the biggest single item of progress is in the treat- 
ment of books. Book reviewing is not a daily paper’s pivotal 
function, but taking books seriously is a good index of a 
paper’s general view of its reason for being. And the Star’s 
book coverage, while not comprehensive, is intelligent and 
responsible. 

On news selection and interpretation, the Star again de- 
serves a nod. It was far ahead of most other U.S. papers in 
giving attention to Latin America. It recently serialized 
Arthur Hadley’s book on arms control; earlier it presented 
Senator Kerr’s book on water conservation. It maintains its 
own Washington bureau—a curiously balanced one, with a 
moderate liberal writing on foreign affairs and an all but all- 
out reactionary reporting on domestic issues. It finances 
occasional junkets for its home-based specialists in various 
fields. It has given increasing scope to humorist Bill 
Vaughan, the paper's biggest asset. 

None of this proves the Star is a great paper. I’m not 
‘ven sure it continues to deserve its perennial automatic 
tanking among the top ten or fifteen U.S. dailies. But 
clearly Kansas City’s only major paper, despite its monopoly 
position, wants to meet its responsibilities. 

And yet... 

About a year ago I wrote a column accusing the Star of 
Paternalism in local affairs. For once the paper adverted 
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publicly to an unfriendly comment. In one of a series ot 
house ads the reply was: “Well, we're not conscious of it. 
We have always energetically boosted city and regional 
improvements. Many of us have been with The Star a good 
many years and we can’t recall a single project that meant 
progress and betterment that we didn’t support.” 

This is the best example I’ve seen of the self-refuting 
refutation, a rare and useless device in rhetoric wherewith 
you prove the charge against you while denying it. The Star 
writer simply takes for granted that if the paper supports a 
project, it means “progress and betterment.” It is this blithe 
assumption that often sets teeth to grinding in the Heart 
of America. 

The Star’s overly possessive attitude toward Kansas City 
becomes most evident at election time. It turns shrill. Ill 
never forget one front-page editorial that began “Don’t let 
them kid you...” “They” were the local factional Demo- 
crats. Admittedly local Democratic politics is a mess (ironi- 
cally, largely because the Democrats have a monopoly of 
county offices). But the Star has compounded the problem 
by marrying itself indissolubly to the Citizens’ Association, 
a “nonpartisan” party which with the paper’s help turned 
Boss Pendergast out of power (over city offices) long years 
ago. During the Association’s long tenure in control of the 
city council, the Star dealt gently with the administration; at 
every election it reviewed the horrid evils of bossism-cum- 
corruption, and no matter how estimable and independent a 
candidate might be, he was a tool of the bosses to the Star 


. unless given the Citizens’ seal of approval. In the last elec- 


tion the policy at last backfired: a lot of people voted first 
against the Star, incidentally against the Citizens, and the 
Democrats took over, with somewhat unfortunate results. 

In short, what’s missing in Kansas City as the result of the 
newspaper monopoly is any serious confrontation between 
alternative views of the city’s problems. Local electioneering 
consists largely of platitudes and the exchange of epithets, 
and for this the Star deserves a share of blame. It does little 
to encourage rational, multi-lateral discussion of real issues. 
This emerges most clearly by contrast with the handling of 
non-local affairs: the readers get David Lawrence on the 
right, Roscoe Drummond and William S. White in the 
comfortable middle, and Doris Fleeson on the left. But the 
paper carries no signed opinion on local matters, never 
solicits guest editorials from local figures on local issues; 
and its letters-to-the-editor column is largely inane and 
innocuous. 

Whether this situation (and the Star’s other weaknesses: 
use of racial designations, hometownish attitude toward 
locally produced music and drama, less-than-mediocre cov- 
erage of religion, etc.) would be improved by the presence 
of newspaper competition is questionable; it would depend 
greatly, of course, on what kind of competition it was— 
though one is certain the Star could not be driven to ped- 
dling sex and sensation. In any case it would take a very 
rich and very confident man to start a competing Kansas 
City daily. It is more reasonable to hope that the increasing 
maturity evident in many Star policies will keep spreading. 
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By JOHN E. FITZGERALD 


FILMS 





THE LEGEND OF WHITE ROBE 


RETHREN, let us rise for the Gospel 
B according to Leo the Lion. For yea, 
verily, I say unto thee that those who 
offer unto you that which is called King 
of Kings have managed to manufacture a 
resistable farce from an immovable ob- 
ject. They have taken unto themselves 
that known as the Bible, and, having re- 
written, revised and reversed it, have 
made a melodramatic melange that is 
“neither fish, nor fowl, nor good red 
herring.” 

The film, a 163 minute, 70 mm. Super- 
Technirama, Technicolor release (via 
M.G.M.) is attributable to the unholy 
trinity of Producer Samuel Bronston, 
Director Nicholas Ray and Writer Philip 
Yordan. The National Legion of Decency, 
which has condemned many a film for 
less, has rated this travesty on the life of 
Christ with a Separate Classification 
(given to films which, “... while not 
morally offensive in themselves, require 
some analysis and explanation as a protec- 
tion to the uninformed against wrong in- 
terpretations and false conclusions”). The 
special observation added reads as fol- 
lows: “While acknowledging the in- 
spirational intent of this picture, the 
poetic license taken in the development 
of the life of Christ renders the film 
theologically, historically and scripturally 
inaccurate.” 

For once a film is not stretching the 
truth of the old legal comment that 
‘“...any resemblance to characters living 
or dead is purely coincidental.” 

This is not the story of Jesus but a 
Judean hoss opera that might well be 
titled The Legend of White Robe. 

White Robe is the central figure of our 
western. He lives in troubled times. His 
brother Indians (the Jews) are hard- 
pressed by their conquerors, the Cavalry 
(the Romans). The Cavalry are in the 
saddle and, by damn, intend to remain so, 
even though the Indians hope that some- 
day they will get their land back. 

One tribal leader who seeks to over- 
throw the military conquerors is Scarred 
Face (Barabbas). With his trusty, sword- 
swinging lieutenant, Eager Beaver 
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(Judas), he seeks to drive the palefaces 
out of Injun territory. 

The word is out that a new territorial 
governor (Pontius Pilate) is on his way 
to the fort (Jerusalem). Thus Scarred 
Face, Eager Beaver and their freedom- 
fighting redskins ambush the wagon train 
at a waterhole. However the trained mili- 
tary machine of the cavalry, aided by the 
arrival of more troops under the leader- 
ship of the local mayor (Herod Antipas) 
turn back the attack. Scarred Face and a 
cavalry captain (Lucius the Centurian) 
scuffle and the chieftain escapes. 

White Robe has been going through 
the reservation oblivious to all this; he 
preaches peace and performs several psy- 
chosomatic miracles. 

Meanwhile, back at the post, things are 
happening. At a party given by the 
mayor in honor of the new governor and 
his wife, the preachings of Fore Runner 
(John the Baptist) drift up to the ban- 
quet hall from the street below. The old 
Indian is berating the rich for not feeding 
the poor and biasting the pagan con- 
querors for putting their leader's image 
on the pillars of the sacred long house. 
He is arrested and thrown into the stock- 
ade. White Robe comes to the fort and 
demands that the cavalry captain allow 
him to visit the captive “to free him in 
his cell.” The two meet and touch hands. 

Later, at another party, the mayor 
ignores his brother's wife (Herodias) and 
looks longingly at her daughter, a nubile 
nymphet named Salome. Will she dance 
for him? Of course, but first he must 
promise to do her a favor; and that night 
Fore Runner is scalped from the shoul- 
ders. 

But enough of this... 

There is more such as Scarred Face’s 
Great Palm Sunday Uprising and the 
plan of Eager Beaver to force the hand 
of White Robe by turning him over to 
the cavalry so that he will use his miracu- 
lous powers to set things aright (no 
wampum changes hands). There is the 
trial before the governor with the cavalry 
captain as the defense counsel, and the 
death scene. This is preceded by a minor 


scourging (and in deference to good 
taste the moviemakers have shaved the 
chest and armpits of the victim) and a 
crucifixion. Beneath the cross there are 
no jeering throngs and above the victim's 
head is a sign reading simply INRI 
(obviously all in the settlement know the 
meaning). There is later an appearance to 
one of the followers and a shadow ex. 
horts his fishermen friends to all feed 
his lambs and to go forth and teach. The 
Miklos Rosza music swells and the legend 
of White Robe is over. 

Jeffrey Hunter plays Jesus to the best 
of his ability but cannot convey a sense 
of the presence of anyone other than a 
bearded Jeffrey Hunter. Siobhan McKen- 
na, despite a touch of brogue, is a con- 
vincing and, at times, inspiring Mary. 
Ron Randell (the Centurion), Hurd Hat- 
field (Pilate) Harry Guardino (Barab- 
bas) and Viveca Lindfors (Pilate’s Wife) 
do well with the banal dialogue they are 
given. Brigid Bazlen as Salome (dance 
choreographed by the director's wife) 
and Robert Ryan as John the Baptist are 
without fire. Frank Thring (Pilate in 
Ben-Hur) is a sly and wily Herod Antipas 
and Rip Torn is a Judas as effectively 
acted as he is inaccurately portrayed in 
the script (Judas’ four “‘lines’” in the 
gospels have been tossed out to create a 
new and more pleasant image of the 
apostle). 

What is treated with reverence and 
respect in the film has obviously and pre- 
viously undergone much mangling in the 
transition from scripture to script (Q. 
“Are you the Messiah?” A. “I am the 
Good Shepherd”’). 

King of Kings, at least by intent, is 
not a controversial film such as Fellini's 
La Dolce Vita (also given a Separate 
Classification by the Legion of Decency). 
Yet two prelates have urged their faithful 
(one by command in the Midwest, and 
the other by request in the East) not to 
patronize the Fellini film. Would that 
they would go and do likewise to King 
of Kings, thus demonstrating that they 
consider the idea as potent to the intellect 
as is the mage to the emotions. 

The Sermon on the Mount is mounted 
beautifully though a bit extravagantly 


(Continued on page 69) 
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By PAUL HUME 


ast JULY the Metropolitan Opera 

Company shocked the musical world 
in this country and abroad by announcing 
that there would be no season of opera 
in that famous house. The principal rea- 
on cited was a total failure of the Met’s 
bargaining officials and representatives of 
the Musicians’ Union to come to terms 
upon which to base a new contract. In a 
totally unprecedented move, President 
Kennedy asked Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg to act as a special mediator in 
the tense situation. The Secretary was able 
to secure an agreement from both sides of 
the conflict to accept recommendations 
which he would make after a detailed 
study of the situation. Thus has been 
woided, for the time, what would be a 
mtional disgrace, and an artistic catas- 
ttophe of the highest order. 

I describe the possible failure of the 
Metropolitan Opera to open its doors 
sme year as a disgrace and a catastrophe 
without making esthetic judgments. I 
uggest that the fundamental problem is 
not one for labor-management negotia- 
tions. There is a tremendous deficit in- 
volved in the operation of the Metropoli- 
tin Opera, as there is in the running of 
any important opera company today. 
Actually the Met’s deficit, originally esti- 
mated at over $800,000 for this season, 
ind predicted at over a million dollars 
before the final terms of settlement are 
tached, is insufficient for proper musical 
performances by that company. It should 
be more in the neighborhood of two or 
three million in order for the Met to 
present seasons of opera of the caliber 
expected of it. 

In the world of symphony orchestras, 
the New York Philharmonic went out on 
ttike in October and missed an entire 
week of rehearsals, subscription concerts 
ind recording dates. And at the very 
ame time, the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
board of directors cancelled the entire 
season, pending the outcome of contract 
negotiations which broke down complete- 
ly. And while the Philadelphia season 
was finally gotten under way, the concerts 
that were to have opened its season in 
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WHAT ARE THE ARTS? 


Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore 
can never be made up. 

At the same moment that these difficult 
situations were brewing, members of the 
House of Representatives were discussing 
legislation closely related to the problems 
of the musical arts in this country. Text- 
books on civics and government often 
give a totally erroneous impression of 
just how the government of the United 
States really operates. For a quick course 
in the way things actually happen, there 
are several things that interested citizens 
ought to do, if they can manage it. First 
of all, they should visit Washington and 
spend several days listening to the pro- 
ceedings in the House and Senate. Some- 
times these are entitled to the label of 
debate. Many other times they deserve a 
tag far less dignified in its implications. 
It often happens that those who visit 
Washington from Waterloo, Iowa, or 
New Bedford, Mass., or Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, leave a typical session of Con- 
gress both disillusioned and discouraged. 

If somehow our textbooks could man- 
age to give a more realistic idea of the 
way congressional committees operate, and 
some glimpse into the strange and mar- 
velous manipulations that are the’ long- 
established modus operandi in both the 
upper and lower houses, it is possible that 
we might begin to take a deeper and 
more widespread interest in our voting. 
(I speak now as one who, living in the 


-Nation’s Capital, is denied the right of 


the ballot box, except in the matter of 
voting for President, a privilege restored 
to Washingtonians only this year.) 

The second thing that can be done by 
those who are interested in knowing just 
how their country is run is to read from 
day to day the transcribed account of all 
that is said in the House and Senate. 
These remarks are printed daily in the 
Congressional Record, and are open to all 
who wish to read. As a mirror of the 
American people who elected those who 
speak in these pages, they give us an 
image of ourselves that is by turns petty 
or generous; that turns from insensitivity 
to a real awareness of vital issues and 





significant trends; that reflects ignorance 
or genuine enlightenment. 

Students of human nature as well as 
literature may find frequent unintentional 
humor in the unedited comments that 
arise in the spontaneous moments of de- 
bate as well as in the occasional touches 
of almost Sheridan-esque pairing of 
names and points of view. 

Those of us who are directly and con- 
stantly concerned with the growth of the 
arts in this country were especially hope- 
ful about a bill (H.R. 4172) that was 
brought up for a vote on September 20 
in the closing days of the congressional 
session. There are times when comment 
seems superfluous. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken verbatim from the discus- 
sion of this bill. (The bill would have 
established a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts “to assist in the growth and 
development of the fine arts in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and elsewhere in the Unit- 
ed States.””) Its floor leader was Con- 
gressman Frank Thompson (R-N.J.) who 
opened the discussion by having the Clerk 
of the House read the proposed legisla- 
tion. He then continued with a statement 
that included these remarks: 

“Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 4172, is 
one of nearly twenty identical bills in- 
troduced on this subject. The history of 
the ‘legislation, briefly, is that it was rec- 
ommended by former President Eisen- 
hower and has been recommended by the 
present administration. It has the sup- 
port of President Kennedy and has had 
the support specifically and categorically 
of Vice-President Nixon, among others. 

“The bill is not unusual in its scope or 
its purpose, which is to establish a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts to 
undertake studies and make recommenda- 
tions relating to appropriate methods for 
encouraging creative activities, participa- 
tion in, and appreciation of the arts. 

“Mr. Speaker, ours is the only great 
Nation in our civilization which has made 
no provision over its history for Govern- 
ment recognition of the arts or for Gov- 
ernment participation in the arts... .” 

“Mr. KEARNS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 


quorum is not present. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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VISITING THREE CITIES 


UST WHEN I thought that the infini- 

tude of shapes, colors and combina- 
tions had about brought to its logical end 
what Mr. William Seitz calls ‘‘the slick 
international idiom that loosely articulated 
abstraction has tended to become,” the 
att of assemblage reaches a prominence 
in New York which would seem to pro- 
mote the process all over again. Whereas 
expressionism had an almost totally intel- 
lectual effect on the viewer (however 
emotional the artist may have been when 
he executed it) assemblage makes a bid 
to pluck at his very heartstrings, thereby 
quite possibly becoming perpetually irristi- 
ble. As Mr. Seitz asserts in his beautiful 
catalogue apologia for the New York 
Museum of Modern Art’s Autumn exhi- 
bition The Art of Assemblage, “It is an 
established mode of communication... . 
Wordlessly associative, it has added to 
abstract art the vernacular realism that 
both Ingres and Mondrian sought to ex- 
clude by the process of abstraction.” 

The vernacular could be in one in- 
stance the assemblage of old painted auto 
fenders used by John Chamberlain for a 
wall sculpture called Essex (1960) which 
could quite literally bring tears to the 
eyes of the man reminded of that last 





holiday trip to Grandma’s when the old 
car refused to make the top of the last 
hill. (And not ever being sure if his 
own Essex isn’t interred in Chamberlain’s 
sculpture, he can always make a yearly 
pilgrimage to it, as to the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier.) Those vernaculi for 
whom the language of the liturgy is com- 
monplace could very well be moved to a 
deep emotion toward Jean Tinguely for 
his iconoclastic Monstranz (1960, repro- 
duced), unless of course the artist is 
suggesting that this is what can happen 
to sacramentals in an iconoclastic world. 
As for Arthur G. Dove's collage The 
Critic (1925, reproduced), naturally 
we haven't a thing to say. But seriously, 
there is such a thing as “poetic disloca- 
tion,” a phrase Mr. Seitz attributes to 
James Thrall Soby and which is demon- 
strated by the ordered beauty of the com- 
position, color and content of Pablo 
Picasso’s early collage Bottle of Suze 
(1913, reproduced). Here the artist uses 
newsprint for the gray effect it gives, 
black paper for its black and the bottle 
label for the high point of meaning. 
Generally, this is a tour de force of an 
exhibition with its glassed-in bottle com- 
positions, its furniture-sculpture (a table 





Left, Picasso’s “Bottle of Suze”; from Mrs. G. W. Chapman Collection; center, ““Montranz,” by Tinguely; lent by Staemp fii Gal- 


with tail and head of stuffed animal at. 
tached) and its “happenings” (assembled 
works which carry within themselves the 
means of their own destruction). It will 
travel from New York to the following 
places: The Dallas Museum for Contem- 
porary Arts, January 9 to February 11, 
and the San Francisco Museum of Art, 
March 5 to April 15. 


Chicago 

NE CAN hardly do justice to a major 

museum like the Art Institute of 
Chicago after a visit of only a few hours 
but I did note that the collections con- 
tained an excellent cross-section of tradi- 
tional and modern art from the thirteenth 
century Italians, the Spanish such as El 
Greco and Velasquez, through Matisse, 
Homer, Glackens and Shinn to De Koon- 
ing, Ernst, Picasso, Soulages and Pollock, 
to mention only a few. 

In Bathers by a River (1916-17, repro- 
duced) Matisse was already using the 
simplified palette and figures that typify 
his much later work, such as the faceless 
figures in his chapel at Vence. Here the 
figures are pale pink or gray against pale 
blue and gray, the only vivid color being 
the green of the leaves to the left of the 
composition. In Auguste Rodin’s bronze 
Adam (reproduced) Adam stands up- 
right in his new human form as though 


Pomme] 





lery; right, “The Critic,” by Dove; collection The Downtown Gallery. From “The Art of Assemblage’ exhibit. 
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Left, Rodin’s “Adam”; gift of Robert Allerton; right, Matisse’s “Bathers by a River’; Worcester Coll., Chicago Art Institute. 


removed bodily from Michaelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel with his finger still out- 
stretched towards God, and as though not 
quite sure that the force that now flows 
through him is the one that is to launch 
the human race. 


Temporarily on view when I visited the 
Museum was an exhibition of the Ger- 
man Expressionist painters Max Beck- 
mann, Ernst Kirchner, Max Pechstein, 
George Grosz, Emil Nolde and others. 
While sometimes content here is of an 
arresting nature, such as in Sinking of 
the Titanic or of delicateness, as in Otto 
Mueller’s Three Girls in the Woods, gen- 
erally German expressionists tend to use 
taw colors and sharp contrasts, imbuing 
their work with an elementary quality not 
noticeable in the New York and French 
schools. Also on view was the exhibition 
New Spanish Artists, treated fully in this 
column when it was in New York. 

Mexico City 

MAZING as the natural aspects of 

Mexico are, with its cloud landscapes 
on the horizon, deep green gorges and 
Violet mountaintops, contemporary arts 
there seldom reflect these beauties. Rather, 
the masters of Mexican art—Orozco, Ri- 
Veta, Sequieras and Tomayo—depict soci- 
dlogical and anthropological features to 
an extent no other national artists, outside 
of dictator-bound countries, seem com- 
Pelled to do. 
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It takes only one master, Diego Rivera 
for instance, to establish the tenor of a 
nation’s art. In one mural alone, A Dream 
of a Sunday Afternoon in Alemeda Park, 
the whole history of Mexico from the 
Spanish conquest to the dictatorship and 
revolution, with little sidelights on the 
American and French invasions, sweeps 
across a clay and cement surface of thir- 
teen by fifty feet. Cortez is represented 
with his hands full of blood; the Holy 
Inquisition by blackhooded figures not 
wishing to be recognized while they beat 
their bare-backed victims. A multitude of 
other figures takes the viewer through the 
remainder of Mexican history and cul- 
tural development, not omitting the 
artist's own personal progress. And this 


‘would seem to be the crux of Rivera’s 


art: his passionate involvement in the 
affairs of his nation as they reflect the 
things that have happened to him. In 
the Dream mural he depicts himself as 
a wretched child with only frogs and 
snakes as playthings, holding the hand 
of a beribboned and befeathered death- 
figure. His daughters appear beside him 
full-grown, dressed in elegant clothes as 
does the great love of his life, Lady 
Frieda Carlos. In contrast to these is the 
flashy peasant girl turned prostitute whom 
he loved as a boy. In crowded juxtaposi- 
tion are magazine writers and newspaper- 
men, industrialists, labor-leaders, artists 
(in a prominent place Jose Guadalupe 








Posada, engraver and his greatest friend), 
and poets—one, Don Ignacio Ramirez, 
holding a paper on which was originally 
written “God does not exist’’ until Rivera 
himself changed it. Further on is the 
figure of Don Benito Juarez holding the 
constitution of 1857 and another a gentle- 
man in frockcoat about to have his pocket 
picked in the desperate time of the dicta- 
torship of Porfirio Diaz. Elegant people 
stroll in the park enjoying the sight of a 
policeman beating a peasant family trying 
to get in. But comes the revolution, as it 
does here, and the boy of the same family, 
now grown up, is seen shooting a national 
guardsman. A composite portrait of the 
past presidents of the republic, a priest on 
the left, a Wall Street financier on the 
right, Francisco Madero greeting the 
crowds in triumph in 1911 and normal 
scenes of peasants at last enjoying the 
pleasures of the park complete the mural. 
From the Hotel Del Prado in Mexico 
City where the famed mural is permanent- 
ly installed, we walked many times 
through this same Alemeda Park. And 
while it is not to be compared in natural 
beauty with some of our own city parks, 
now mothers walk there with their babies 
intricately folded in great  sling-like 
shawls, small boys tumble around in ball- 
play and itinerant vendors sell their fresh 
fruits and fried fish from home-made 
stands. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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THE DESPAIR DERBY 


HE FOLLOWING is a snatch of lyric 
from a venerable ballad called “But 
Not for Me.” 
... more skies of gray 
than any Russian play 
can guarantee... 


In a recent recording by Miss Doris Day, 
the words have been altered. She sings: 
... more skies of gray 
than any Broadway play 
can guarantee... 


Aside from the excessive assonance, you 
will note what has happened. The lyric 
writer (I am assuming the change was not 
brought about by somebody from the John 
Birch Society) is no longer struck by the 
lugubriousness of Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths or Tolstoi’s The Power of Dark- 
ness or by a crepuscular production of 
Chekov. Broadway has caught up. If we 
are having trouble in the space race, we 
are at least beginning to win out in the 
despair derby. By a determined crash 
program, we are swiftly overcoming opti- 
mism and demonstrating that we can in- 
dulge in the pursuit of unhappiness just 
as morosely as anybody else. 

The virus of desperation has infected 
even such an old dramatic hand as Lillian 
Hellman, who has written a succession of 
worthy plays which, while by no means 
reflecting the rosy astigmatism of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and never unaware of the 
irony and paradox of human endeavor, 
usually managed to come to the end of 
the evening with some sort of balanced 
view. The Little Foxes, which I saw in 
a summer theatre revival in July, por- 
trayed the greed and ruthlessness of a 
woman named Regina Giddens but 
brought the curtain down on a scene in 
which the grasping villainess was de- 
prived of the one thing she might have 
valued more than the money she got: her 
daughter’s love. The little foxes nibbled 
away the vines, all right, but they did not 
denude the countryside and we took some 
comfort in the fact that there were shoots 
of mandrake in the underbrush. 

In Toys in the Attic, now touring the 
country in a road version and which last 
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season won the New York Critics’ Award 
as the best drama of the year, there is no 
such comfort. The curtain slides down to 
cover a disassembled jigsaw of lives scat- 
tered and chaotic. You leave the theatre 
wishing you could go see a good play. 

The critics, who finally voted the play 
a prize, had a curious response when the 
play opened. They admired it and patted 
it on the head, but few of them seemed 
to like it. Two specifically warned pro- 
spective spectators not to look forward to 
any enjoyment. Another fainted his praise 
by saying at once that it was head and 
shoulders only above any other play of 
that particular season—hardly a dizzying 
eminence. Still another inveighed against 
“plays about decadent Southern families” 
(should we call her Louisiana Hellman?) 
and a fifth contented himself by calling 
it the “best shocker” since Sweet Bird of 
Youth, not a notable span in the theatre. 
Almost more depressing than the play 
was the news that it was the best serious 
work of last season. 

Clearly what paid off for Miss Hellman 
was her ability to write a play at all; these 
days most pretenders to the craft do not 
seem to have the faintest idea of what 
they are up to. Miss Hellman does. In 
this play, it seems safe to say that she 
has unerringly achieved every effect she 
aimed at. She is at the opposite pole from 
those playwrights who appear to write 
plays without ever having seen one. Her 
work is not devoted to mysterious hints 
or pretentious double talk or cloudy sym- 
bols of middle class romance. The parts 
are all plainly labelled and a spectator has 
no trouble fitting cross-piece A onto sup- 
port B. Toys in the Attic is a triumph of 
clarity and explicitness. Even the financial 
understructure of the plot is an unim- 
peachable piece of reporting. (Miss Hell- 
man is at home with money as a character; 
in The Little Foxes, a safe-deposit box 
broods over the action; in this play, 
$150,000 in cold cash is flashed about— 
though one of the sisters did seem to 
have trouble keeping her bank balance 
straight.) You can see why the critics 
were gladdened; they didn’t have to guess 


or interpret. They knew exactly what was 
going on up there on the stage. 

In the first act, a brother who has 
always been bumbling and ineffectual, re- 
turns to the home he used to share with 
his two sisters. He is laden with presents 
and money and a simple-minded bride. 
But the sisters are not pleased by his ap- 
parent success: one is incredulous, the 
other jealous. The second act works itself 
toward a sensational nineteenth century 
curtain line in which the dubious sister 
accuses the other of having an inordinate 
affection for their brother. (Bring down 
curtain while audience gasps and wait for 
buzz to run through house). In the third 
act, the incestuously-inclined sister and 
the feather-headed bride conspire to make 
the brother once again their dependent 
toy. 

It’s a strong story, all right, but none 
of the principal characters with the pos- 
sible exception of the unperverted sister, 
make any claim on the emotions. The 
brother seems doomed, not by a malignant 
fate or by the general cussedness of 
things, but by the playwright. The spider 
web is meticulously glued and the char- 
acters carefully deposited in it. 

This arid dramaturgy provides two 
oases: one is the brother's festive first 
act entrance when his gaiety and new- 
found confidence collide with his sisters’ 
skepticism and disapproval; the other is 
his last act entrance after he has been 
beaten and robbed and his chances for 
escape frustrated. But these are not in 
themselves sufficient compensation and the 
effectiveness of each diminishes as it 
goes along. 

The dry and bony clarity which won 
the play its prize is—with more tragic 
appropriateness than the play itself— 
finally the source of its failure. Meticulous 
planning is fine only so long as it remains 
invisible, but it struck me that Miss Hell- 
man’s nailheads were protruding all ovet 
the place and this ameliorated my joy at 
the fact that she does use nails, At the 
end of the play we have nothing but irony 
at every turn: the nitwit bride and the 
possessive sister conspire to shatter the 
brother’s new-found faith but the device 
which brings this about is a gimmick and 
not a development. 
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The lenguage of the play is as lifeless 


as the characters. It is clear and it is 
appropri ite and it seems, it is true, all that 
the characters are capable of, but it is 
infested with a dogged prosiness. It is 
functional without flair and even its ac- 
curacy falls short of conviction. George 
Steiner in a book called The Death of 
Tragedy advances the opinion that it is 
not possible to make poetry out of money 
(the “‘put money in thy purse’’ passage in 
Othello is inescapably prose, for instance) 
and it is possible that Miss Hellman’s 
concentration on lucre inhibits her lan- 
guage. Anyway, the play seems finally an 
exercise in robotry. Though the characters 
bear a striking resemblance to human 
beings, there is finally no real danger of 
mistaking them for people. 

Contrived unhappy endings are no 
more satisfactory than contrived happy 
ones. A play may end either way depend- 
ing upon the road it travels and there is 
no evidence that audiences are squeamish 
about facing the facts of life provided it 
is clear that it is the facts they are asked 
to face and not a trumped-up version of 
them. Poetic injustice can be just as dis- 
appointing as poetic justice. 

Miss Hellman’s admirable structure 
might be useful as a fallout shelter in 
times of distress but I don’t think it will 
really do as a permanent residence: not 
enough fresh air. 

L. B. 


HE BROADWAY stage is awash with 

musicals, varying in quality and in 
colorful locale, but uniformly aimed at 
the New York theater party audiences 
which, according to Joshua Logan, con- 
stitute a far more formidable threat to 
freedom in the theater than does any 
other kind of censorship. 

The first to steam safely into port is 
the slightly dated but reasonably amusing 
Sail Away, in which Noel Coward, almost 
in top form, raises a sardonic eyebrow at 
some notorious American foibles like 
travelling abroad (‘“‘Why Do the Wrong 
People Travel, While the Right People 
Stay Back Home?’’), and Elaine Stritch 
gives a virtuoso performance as an in- 
defatigable cruise hostess. The colorful 
ports of call—Athens, Tangier, Sicily, 
Naples, Gibraltar—afford the opportunity 
of using particularly lush and attractive 
sts. What with Coward’s witty lines and 
Miss Stritch’s exceedingly entertaining 
performance, Sail Away achieves some of 
the stylish satire of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operetta, and forces us to take a somewhat 
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less than reverent look at a few of our 
sacred cows. 

The harshly beautiful background of 
Israel raises immediate hopes for a stimu- 
lating evening with Mik and Honey, 
hopes which fade as soon as the agelessly 
agile Molly Picon leads out a group of 
Jewish widows looking for husbands. 
The major romance here develops be- 
tween Mimi Benzelle, one of the touring 
widows, and Robert Weede, who is not 
only the personification of non-romance 
but is married to someone else. This is 
easily the season’s most ho-hum situation, 
but the audience wakes up at those sec- 
tions of the play which deal with the 
heritage, the customs and the present diffi- 
culties of the Israelis. Tommy Rall, a 
triple-threat theater man who can sing, 
dance and act well, is outstandingly good, 
and Molly Picon is fun if you like Ger- 
trude Berg’s kind of humor. 

It may be unseemly for a Catholic 
theater goer to object to the treatment 
given Israel in this play, but if I had the 
emotional and the financial investment in 
Israel which many American Jews have, 
I would hope to see the theme treated 
with more fire and more sincerity. A 
little less schmaltz, a lot more shaloms. 

The best of the musicals to appear so 
far this season is Kean, a handsome, tune- 
ful, rather introspective production which 
hopefully will appeal as much to the 
general public as it will to regular theater- 
goers and to professionals in the theater. 
A musical play staged with great style 
and elegance, it follows the fortunes of 
the great Shakespearean actor Edmund 
Kean as he struggles to determine his 
own identity in a world which is both 
hostile and unreal, and in a society which 
idolizes him as a performer and despises 
him as a person. The real and the unreal 
torment him even romantically, as he is 


‘torn between love for a beautiful married 


countess and a middle class beauty who is 
determined to marry him and introduce 
some neatness and order into his chaotic 
life. 

While Kean lacks show-stopping songs, 
it has an intricately lovely score, and it 
affords Alfred Drake another opportunity 
to play the same swashbuckling role he 
always plays so well. There are moments 
in Kean when theatergoers with long 
memories may think themselves back at 
Kiss Me Kate with its Shakespearean cos- 
tumes, its play within a play, and Mr. 
Drake's heroics. 

Great fun to see and hear, and appar- 
ently great fun to play, Kean should de- 


light the New York theater world, which 
is narcissistically partial to plays about it- 
self anyway. 

ELEANOR F. CULHANE 





FILMS 
(Continued from page 64) 

with thousands of listeners extending far 
beyond earshot. As Jesus finishes the 
Beatitudes, skips the “Woes” (“Woe 
unto you who...’etc.), concludes the 
Lord’s Prayer (“‘. . . for thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory ...”), 
and moves down the mountain, he an- 
swers a barrage of questions the screen- 
play writer has lumped together from the 
years of public ministry. 

But the main question, namely, “What 
think you of the Christ? Whose son is 
He?” is never answered—and deliber- 
ately. 

To the Jew, Jesus was not the Messiah, 
though he may have founded a teaching 
Church. To the Protestant, Jesus was 
the Messiah, though he did mot found a 
teaching Church. To the Catholic, Jesus 
was the Messiah and did found a teach- 
ing Church. Each sees the situation as 
a solid color. “What does it matter?” 
say the film makers in effect, ‘““Everyone’s 
right, so we’ve made the picture striped!” 

All three groups, disagreeing sincerely, 
yet respecting the fact that the other fel- 
low has, what Bishop Sheen called, “an 
arc on the circle of truth,” say in unison: 
“Whatever color it is, it isn’t striped!” 

In the greatest and most important 
controversy of all time the moviemakers 
are uncommitted and smug in their neu- 
trality as if it were a virtue. 

Jew and Gentile alike unite to kill the 
One who, being without sin, came to ful- 
fill the Old Law and begin the New; and 
the death was atonement for the sins of 
all men. 

Here the moviemakers have joined 
Pilate in the sneering question “What is 
Truth?” believing it better to falsify than 
to be ‘‘denominational.” 

They have not offered us a sugar-coated, 
spiritually | stimulating vitamin pill but 
merely served up the empty sugar-coating. 

The criticism would not be so vitupera- 
tive were the subject matter not so vital. 

This is a case of the uncommitted 
making a film for the committed, irrespec- 
tive of what they are committed to. In 
themselves those responsible for the film 
are neither hot nor cold, and being 
neither, deserve the epithet “lukewarm” 
and the comment that goes with it. 
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NEWS AND PREVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


Spain 


i CATCH-ALL Goya show mounted 
this fall by the City of Madrid in 
the Casén del Retiro, demonstrated, once 
again, that Goya was the great innovator 
of the grotesque in modern art, and the 
implacable historian of human bestiality. 
The idea of Goya as a religious painter, 
at least during most of his life and ex- 
cluding a few works at the end, had to 
be discarded in the interests of truth. His 
religious paintings in this show, arranged 
as an aside in one of the back halls, were 
seen to be devoid of all religious feelings. 
They were also—naturally—dreadful art. 
To help avoid confusion on this head, the 
obvious should be placed on record, some- 
thing this exhibition made possible—and 
made possible precisely because it was 
organized with total artistic unconscious- 
ness. The Goya show justified itself if 
only for this curious and pedantic reason, 
apart from the enjoyment many pieces 
afforded. Whoever the official minds re- 
sponsible for this exhibition were, they 
did not know a good Goya from a bad. 
The object of the show, in the first place, 
had little to do with art: it was part of 
the celebration of the 400th anniversary of 
the arbitrary declaration of Madrid as the 
capital of Spain. In the second place, the 
large number of portraits of nobility 
caused all their descendants and cousins 
to appear ofi the scene to study the phys- 
iognomies of their relatives. (One was 
put in mind of the great George Stubbs 
exhibition in London a few years back, 
when the horsey set came, practically in 
their riding breeches, to look over the 
horses which had been Stubbs’ main pas- 
sion as a theme for his art.) 

The organizers of the Goya show 
brought together everything they could 
that might be attributed to Goya. (Nat- 
urally there was a rumor that falsifications 
abounded. One well-known contemporary 
painter, an erstwhile falsifier, even as- 
serted privately that he had painted one 
of the “Goya” landscapes in the show.) 
Many of the works exposed would have 
suggested—if viewed outside the context 
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of an anthology including greater works 
—the judgment that such a bland and 
pointless painter could never have evolved 
into anything better. In the “religious” 
section, one saw a Crucifixion (from 
Toledo) that was totally secular—with 
expressionist daubs of orange paint to 
represent the sanguinary nature of the 
Passion. The Dream of St. John, from 
the Zaragoza Museum, was mawkish 
burlesque. Probably the worst Goya of 
all time was an Annunciation, property 
of the Duchess of Osuna. In sum: tawdry 
irreligious sentiments executed on com- 
mission. 

Clearly, Goya was most himself draw- 
ing donkeys, large-eared donkeys dressed 
as school-teachers, for instance. He was 
at his greatest depicting disasters, as so 
many small studies in this show proved. 
He told his most penetrating truths when 
painting vapid and inane monarchs; or in 
such masterful examinations of human 
tragedy and ugliness as E/ Garrotillo (The 
Croup), in the version owned by the 
widow “of the doctor-writer Gregorio 
Marafion. 

And yet, his red-belted portrait of the 
Duchess of Alba (1795), with long strag- 
gling inky hair, a candy-box-cover piece 
which nevertheless perfectly dominates 
the canvas, belied an endless series of 
portraits no better or worse than those 
of the early American portraitists: for 
example, Gilbert Stuart (who died, by 
the by, in the same year as Goya: 1828). 
Another compelling portrait was La 
Tirana (The Tyrant-ess), a domineering 
masculine-willed beauty of the epoch, now 
owned, logically enough, by Juan March, 
one of Spain’s great tycoons. 

A surprise in the show was the Art 
Nouveau textural shadings of the Mar- 
quesa de Baena (Zuloage Museum, Zu- 
maya); in sheeny black velvets, pallid 
green and an overall mauve tonality to 
the whole scene: a reclining woman, who 
was both Goya and already fin de siécle. 
A more substantial revelation was fur- 
nished by a group of self-portraits, be- 
ginning with the little-known picture of 
the painter as a youth (now in Zaragoza), 
a young Bohemian who could paint in 


his early years, whenever it was question 
of inquisitive trial and error and of takin 
a good look at a born mooncalf. Another 
little-known portrait of his middle years 
(owned by the Marquesses de Zurgena) 
shows him as a fatty-faced Madrid chulo, 
a man about town who overindulged in 
everything, but in whose eyes the brood- 
ing, thoughtful look was already begin- 
ning to dawn, or rather, to set or settle, 
A final study, the famous portrait in the 
Academia de Bellas Artes in Madrid, 
gives us the mature man, sunk in an 
introspection whose mark was the striving 
for (ephemeral) truth-telling, whatever 
the means and apart from all canons. 
These portraits, along with a handful of 
slashing attacks in a new shorthand of 
his own invention, which allowed us to 
see Goya struggle to overpower truth or 
to present men as their souls revealed 
them in the flesh, and by some of the 
earth-shaking etchings and drawings, were 
surrounded on all sides by Goyas which 
had no right to survival, Goyas presented 
merely because they were signed with the 
great name. 

In short, the exposition revealed that 
Goya, like many a genius, had a cretinous 
side, and that he was totally mundane in 
all his early work. To recognize this 
could only contribute to an aesthetic ap- 
preciation of the Aragonese demiurge, to 
a clarification of his genius. This under- 
standing the City of Madrid exhibition 
afforded its viewers—even if unwittingly; 
in the margin, so to say, of the official 
record. 

While the Goya show was the high- 
light of the Madrid fall, the cities of 
Barcelona and Santiago de Compostela 
boasted a double show, running through 
the summer and into October, of one of 
the most comprehensive surveys ever made 
of the Romanesque. The world of elev- 
enth, twelfth and thirteenth century 
sculpture and painting, of the minor arts 
of Christendom as far back as the Fall of 
Rome, was presented in a cosmos of 
fragments. Early chasubles and chalices 
were ranged alongside broken pillars and 
carvings. Sculpted capitals severed from 
their columns gave a glimpse of a sculp- 
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ture don” in the image of a complete and 
imminer’ God. The art of the Roman- 
esque priod has arrived to us already 
fragmen'ed and broken. But there was 
also a whole art world of amorphous 
fragmentation within the period which 
was properly Romanesque: one of mono- 
lithic religious belief and disparate art. 
The anonymous frescoes from Pyrenean 
churches, and the tiny gratuitous heads 
by the “Master of Cabestany’’ (whoever 
he might have been; we have only the 
designations given them by savants to 
identify these artists), both revealed, at 
their opposite extremes, the devotion of 
the Romanesque artist to his work as 
work and as belief. Numberless stone 
carvers worked at their trade for purely 
supernatural reasons. The most inacces- 
sible corners of churches, beyond the gaze 
of the faithful, were carefully carved. 
The work was done, as so much art has 
always been done, for its own sake—and 
in Romanesque days, for the sake of one’s 
patron in heaven. 

The didactic concern of Romanesque 
att has probably been overstressed. It is 
true that the mass of men could not read 
the Bible stories, but these could have 
been told by word of mouth, even as to- 
day, in a world of non-readers. The art- 
ists, and spectators, of the early Middle 
Ages did not read books—but neither 
does Pablo Picasso, nor do the corporation 
chiefs who find that contemporary art 
suits their board rooms. The need to tell 
Bible stories in stone script does not 
account for the infinitude of figures and 
group scenes in the dark recesses of early 
churches To the artist’s need to do his 
wotk blindly—a true test of all art—was 
added a belief in the immediacy of the 
Saints. (The less we know of the nature 
of God, wrote Unamuno, the closer we 
are to Him. The Middle Ages believed 
the contrary. ) 

The round arch, the rounded eye in 
stone underlay all Romanesque architec- 
ture and sculpture; and an idea of God 
and his creatures as a perfect circle with 
one and the same circumference underlay 
all life. The exhibition, organized by the 
Council of Europe, at Barcelona and at 
Santiago—the latter the terminal point of 
the Jacobean Route, the Pilgrimage Road 
Which began in France, but which was 
travelled by pilgrims from Ireland, or 
England, or all of Christendom—afforded 
one of the most generous visions in 
Modern times of the epoch when the 
Church was at one with Europe. 

ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


DECEMBER, 1961-JANUARY, 1962 


England 


UTUMN in London has worn the look 
A of Fall—of decline in more than a 
seasonal sense. One thinks of Thomas 
Nash—pamphleteer and playwright—com- 
posing, long ago, in a time of plague his 
Summer's Last Will and Testament: “All 
things to end are made... Dust hath 
closed Helen’s eye / I am sick, I must die 
— / Lord, have mercy on us!” 

Well, it is atomic dust which some 
have been worrying about lately. ‘There 
isn’t going to be a 1962,” remarked John 
Braine from his Yorkshire hold-out, so 
anxious to finish his present novel that he 
couldn’t spare the time to come to London 
and join the anti-H-bomb protest. 

But others came along in the hundreds, 
the literary contingent including Grand 
Old Man of Philosophy, Lord Russell; art 
critic and poet Sir Herbert Read; medico 
and anarchist thinker, Alex Comfort; the 
Salford prodigy, Shelagh Delaney; socialist 
novelist and playwright, Doris Lessing; 
and John (‘‘Misanthropist”) Osborne. 

So, in spirit if not in fact, England’s 
Second Elizabethan Age came to an end, 
with its “singing birds” and “wits’’ sitting 
on their hams in Trafalgar Square. From 
the cultural point of view, the performance 
testified to what one might term the spirit- 
ual bankruptcy of the Establishment. 

“The campaign against nuclear weap- 
ons,” observed the by-no-means Left Time 
and Tide, “has been allowed to become 
the only issue which is exciting to the 
young.” This, it continues, ‘‘must be put 
down to the account of the Conservative 
Government. It has been in power for 
ten years, and especially during those of 
Mr. Macmillan’s premiership, it has de- 
liberately sought to dull political discus- 
sion, to prevent people from interesting 


* themselves in political issues as moral 


issues, to drug them into an unquestioning 
acceptance of authority.” This, alas, is 
fair comment, whatever one’s own voting- 
position. 

It was not this kind of contempt which 
the Establishment of Elizabeth the First 
inspired in England’s men of letters. Ad- 
miration, respect and fear were the notes 
which the Queen struck from her poets. 
To-day, it is not only Mr. Osborne who 
finds the Royal Family depressing. Miss 
Rita Tushingham—at present playing the 
heroine in the film-version of The Taste 
of Honey—has been told a number of 
times lately of her resemblance to Princess 
Margaret, and has not taken the compli- 





ment kindly. In the field of the arts, there 
is no one near the throne able to identify 
themselves with painting and letters as 
Prince Phillip has with technology and 
science; and the sovereign’s advisers on 
public opinion are said to be fifty years 
behind the times. (One must admit to the 
exception of Earl Harewood, the Queen’s 
cousin and Director of the Edinburgh 
Festival. But Earl Harewood is not one 
of the Buckingham Palace set; and his fine 
influence has been limited to the fields of 
music and ballet.) 

But the Left-Wing war with the Estab- 
lishment focuses on the conflict only at a 
superficial level. Far more than those easy 
scapegoats—the Throne, the Law, and the 
Church—the trouble is felt to lie with the 
obsolete political mind. Power-politics in 
an age of atom-power is seen as a synonym 
for destruction. 

The answer to this predicament, which 
the nuclear-disarmament supporters advo- 
cate, is civil disobedience—the Gandhian 
tactics of passive resistance. These sup- 
porters include a large proportion of young 
people and men-of-letters of all genera- 
tions. Britain’s beatniks tend to be pur- 
posive. Unlike their American counter- 
parts, they generally possess a social vision. 
James Joyce’s famous cry Non serviam is 
only the beginning of the matter for them. 

The idealism and moral force of the 
nuclear protesters is not to be questioned; 
and their quiet and dignified resolution in 
the face of police action has won them 
the critical respect of the Press (Lord 
Beaverbrook’s forums of the gutter ex- 
cepted). What may be held against them 
however is a certain naivete in argument. 

Against this general background of pro- 
test translated from print into action (how- 
ever inadequate one takes it to be), most 
of England’s autumn books hardly hold 
the floor of alerted attention. Dr. Alex 
Comfort’s volume of essays Darwin and 
the Naked Lady is controversial and, of 
course, one-sided. Sir Charles Snow’s 
play-version of his book The Affair has 
been given by his critics the centre of the 
stage. With all his cracks against the 
Establishment, Sir Charles is a middle-of- 
the-road figure. One can easily be Left 
in Britain as well as respectably, eminently 
V.LP. 

In literary criticism the name of Empson 
has come to stand for fine analysis mixed 
with not a few personal quirks and cro- 
chets. His new book Milton’s God might 
well have born the title Mr. Empson’s 
Denial. Reading it, one thinks of Baku- 
nin’s famous dictum: “If God existed it 
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would be necessary to destroy him.’” Few 
of our modern atheists feel such a private 
spleen against Deity. The vigour of Vic- 
torian rejection is perhaps to be preferred 
to contemporary incomprehension. 

Silent on the stage of original drama 
since 1954, Christopher Fry now comes 
back with the text of his play Curtmantle. 
Produced on the Continent, it has yet to 
appear in London—a London less artis- 
tically sympathetic to the dramatist than it 
was ten years ago. Curtmantle tells the 
story of Henry II (St. Thomas a Becket is 
somewhat cold-shouldered). While the 
theme reverts to that of power-politics, 
which Fry stated earlier in The Firstborn, 
the language has a new metallic quality 
about it. The flashes are fewer, but the 
thrust is still as deep. 

DEREK STANFORD 


Italy 


_— MANY Italian cities, Mantua is 
relatively small (population 55,000) 
but it is large by any measure in tallying 
its past glories. One of its boasts in the 
world of art was revived recently with a 
cultural project that would have done 
honor to a city ten times its size. It 
brought together from many parts of the 
world 170 paintings, sketches and en- 
gravings of Andrea Mantegna, fifteenth 
century master of the Paduan school, and 
of those artists influenced by him. It was 
estimated that, during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, more than 100,000 
viewers had attended the exhibit. 

The Mantegna exhibit, easily one of the 
most important art shows of the year in 
Europe, was conceived, organized and, for 
the most part, financed by the City Coun- 
cil of Mantua. The works were exhibited 
in the Ducat Palace and the Gonzaga Cas- 
tle, in themselves monuments to Mantua’s 
proud past. The $130,000 that it cost to 
put the exhibit together was collected 
locally, with the exception of $8,000 con- 
tributed by the Italian Ministry of Tour- 
ism. 

The galleries of Italy provided the bulk 
of the show. From the Basilica of St. 
Anthony in Padua came a lunette from 
above the main door, picturing Christ 
with SS. Anthony and Bernardine. The 
Venetian Academy sent the St. George, 
from Venice’s Ca’ d’Oro came the St. 
Sebastian, and from Verona the Reredos 
of San Zeno. The Brera Museum in Milan 
sent the Dead Christ. Other works came 
from Bergamo, the Uffizi galleries in 
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Florence and the National Museum in 
Naples. 

Only sixty of the works in the show 
were those of Mantegna and of those 
only forty-five were autographed works of 
certain attribution. The Louvre loaned 
four Mantegna autographs, among which 
was the celebrated Madonna della Vit- 
toria. Several Parisian libraries contrib- 
uted, besides, a group of miniatures and 
sketches. Three autographs came from 
the National Gallery in London and 
sketches were loaned by Chatsworth, New- 
bury and Oxford. Other autographs came 
from Berlin, Dublin, Madrid, Munich, 
Vienna, Strasbourg, Montreal and New 
York. 

The entire collection, arranged in 
chronological order, presented the art stu- 
dent and even the casual viewer a rare 
panorama of Mantegna and the evolution 
of his style, from the Paduan school where 
he studied under his adopted father, Fran- 
cesco Squarcione, to his work in Tuscany 
and Rome, and the height of his develop- 
ment when he was taken into the court 
of Lodovico Gonzaga. 

Eugenio Dugoni, a political figure in 
Mantua who had extraordinary interest 
in art, was responsible for the Mantegna 
exhibit more than anyone else. He began 
promoting the idea as early as 1940, but 
it was not until 1956 that the City Coun- 
cil of Mantua established a fund for the 
organization of the show. The show was 
originally planned for 1959-60 to mark 
the fifth centenary of Mantegna’s entrance 
into the court of the Gonzagas. The un- 
timely death of Dugoni delayed its open- 
ing, and the necessary restoration of sev- 
eral important paintings created further 
delays. The Mantegna exhibit was final- 
ly opened on September 6 in the presence 
of Italian President Giovanni Gronchi. 

Mantegna was born near Vicenza, Italy, 
in 1431 and was adopted at an early age 
by Francesco Squarcione, founder of the 
Paduan school of painting. He was seven- 
teen years old when he was commissioned 
to paint the Madonna in Glory for the 
church of Santa Sofia at Padua and there- 
after continued to grow in fame and 
ability. Jacopo Bellini, a Venetian master, 
recognized Mantegna’s talent and fur- 
thered him in his career. In 1459 Man- 
tegna was invited by the Marquess of 
Mantua to enter his service. Except for a 
brief absence, when he was summoned to 
Rome by Pope Innocent VIII to paint the 
frescoes of a new chapel, he remained 
in Mantua and died there in 1506. 

MscR. JAMES TUCEK 





Ireland 


i FAMED ABBEY is the background 
of the Irish International Theatre 
Festivals. Literary genius seeking an out 
let in the Dublin of 1904, as well as actogs 
with natural talent in quest of a vehicle 
and a stage, soon combined to capture 
nearly all the poetic, dramatic and acting 
ability in the country. Not only did the 
Abbey present a new type of play depicting 
the lives of primitive people, but it initi- 
ated a new kind of dramatic art, refresh. 
ingly untheatrical. The historic tale has 
often been told how the founders then 
discovered themselves on a road they had 
really never meant to take. The A 
ushered in the dawn of the Irish renas- 
cence, and it also inspired the political 
movement for freedom that erupted later 
in the century. 

Dublin, then, with a theatre history that 
has shaped the nation’s destiny, may legiti- 
mately feel that it can provide the con- 
genial environment for a theatre festival. 
In 1957, it made its first tentative effort 
by organizing a modest gathering as part 
of the Tostal activity opening the tourist 
season. The response encouraged the pro- 
moters to aim at a more ambitious festival 
the following year. Each year since, a 
bigger and a better festival has been organ- 
ized. The number of vehement disputes 
that break out are evidence of vitality: 
playwright Sean O’Casey has put the whole 
Republic of Ireland under a ban where 
production of his plays is concerned; two 
years ago, producer Alan Simpson was 
under police arrest for his presentation of 
Tennessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo; 
last year, an actor and producer were not 
on speaking terms when they arrived on 
the same plane at Dublin airport. 

The 1961 Festival was the biggest ever: 
seven world premieres, five new plays by 
Irish authors, eleven ‘‘first-nights” in one 
week. Contrary to malicious expectations, 
there was no storm this year. In order 
that visitors to the capital should keep the 
background in mind, the Municipal Gal- 
lery put on a special exhibition of paint- 
ings, chiefly portraits of the founders and 
personalities of the old Abbey, but in- 
cluding also many amusing cartoons of 
theatrical and literary interest. 

Yet the Abbey itself in point of fact was 
mysteriously, if not petulantly, absent from 
the scene. “Plays in the Abbey tradition” 
was all the information conceded in the 
advance program. Its defence was that in 
previous yeats it lost money staging new 
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Dame Sybil Thorndike and her husband, Sir Lewis Casson in a scene from Hugh 





Ross Williamson’s play, “Saint Teresa of Avila.” 


productions insufficiently supported be- 
cause overlooked in the large crop of new 
plays. During the Festival period, the 
Abbey presented one new one-act play, 
The Long Sorrow, by established play- 
wright T. Coffey, held over from the sum- 
met season for reasons that had nothing to 
do with the Festival. This little production 
was well received: it deals with the Bor- 
det problem and has only two characters. 

The best performance of the Festival 
was that by Dame Sybil Thorndike in 
Saint Teresa of Avila, a play by Hugh 
Ross Williamson, who was an Anglican 
dergyman before his conversion to the 
Church a few years ago. Playwright and 
actress discussed the production for five 
yeats before it was finalized. The saint’s 
life is told in a series of episodes. In the 
final scene, there is a suggestion that 
Teresa leans too heavily on Father Jerome 
Gratian, her Carmelite friend. Whether 
explicit, or inferential, the suggestion 
diminishes Teresa. She was not called the 
Great for nothing and emotional control 
was certainly one of the first steps toward 
that height. 

Sir Lewis Casson, Dame Sybil’s hus- 
band, played the part of the Father-General 
of the Carmelites. The ages alone of these 
‘wo veterans of the stage made their per- 
formance a prodigious feat: he is 86 and 
the is 78. It is only in the matter of height 
ind perhaps bearing that the years have 
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taken their most noticeable toll of Dame 
Sybil: her figure is a little shrunken and 
diminished. But this superb and finished 
artist still dominates the scene from the 
moment of her entry just as she used to 
do in the great days when her playing of 
Saint Joan was held to be the best thing 
on the contemporary stage. She is still 
completely in possession, still inside the 
part she plays. She has the same mobile 
features in an incandescent face, the same 
fluid, nervous gestures. She still walks 
briskly; in one scene she did a little dance 
with a tambourine. But above all, and this 
is one of the wonders of the world, her 
attractive golden voice, full of mournful 
cadences and lilting overtones, is unim- 


‘ paired by age. The same, unfortunately, 


cannot be said of Sir Lewis, who gave an 
embarrassingly poor performance on the 
opening night. He muffed his lines and 
the voice of the prompter was only too 
audible. As the elderly Father-General, 
he had chiefly to maintain a statuesque 
pose, but his responses were mechanical 
and his movements stiff. 

Like her Saint Joan, Dame Sybil’s in- 
terpretation of Saint Teresa is disturbing 
and thought-provoking. She represents her 
as a woman of very simple manners, prac- 
tical, gently reasonable rather than arbi- 
trarily authoritative, poetical in speech, 
devastatingly witty, stubbornly silent on 
her mystical experiences: ‘I may not ex- 





plain that. Excuse me, Sire, I may not tell 
you.” But the play is Dame Sybil and 
Dame Sybil is the play. There are numer- 
ous passages which only she and positively 
no one else could get across to an audience 
without tedium. 

Several critics in the Irish newspapers 
said that the mystic was not sufficiently 
stressed in the play. I totally disagree with 
them, but Dame Sybil’s reaction was char- 
acteristic: 

“They said the same thing about Saint 
Joan,” she batted back in an interview. 
“They don’t understand that mystics are 
quite ordinary people on the surface. They 
don’t let anyone suspect what they really 
are. All that reminds me of what Shaw 
used to say to some of the players during 
the rehearsals of Saint Joan: ‘Don’t say 
God in that holy way as if you were an 
unbeliever !’ ”’ 

The play was shown in Dublin for five 
nights only to packed houses, who were 
wildly enthusiastic. Over and over again, 
Dame Sybil thanked them for their “un- 
derstanding.” The play was then taken to 
Liverpool, where Archbishop John Heenan 
had taken over the Royal Court Theatre 
for a special performance. He had for his 
guests 1,600 priests and nuns from all 
over his archdiocese, waving the rule for- 
bidding them to attend the theatre. In an 
original gesture towards Church Unity, he 
was host at the same time to the Church of 
England Bishops of Liverpool and War- 
rington and many clergy and ministers of 
other Christian denominations. The play 
is presently proceeding via Leeds and 
Oxford to London’s West End. 

The second principal attraction of the 
Festival was Saint Joan of the Stockyards, 
a translation of Bertolt Brecht’s play, with 
Siobhan McKenna in the title role. Brecht 
died in East Berlin in 1956. His play is 
set in the Chicago stockyards of 1929, a 
period when the workers, according to 
Brecht, were cruelly victimized through 
the maneuvers on the Chicago Meat Ex- 
change of millionaire meat-pakers, stock- 
breeders, stock-brokers and speculators. 
Joan Dark, the modern reincarnation of 
Saint Joan of Arc, is a member of The 
Black Straw Hats, a parody of the Salva- 
tion Army, who bring their tambourines 
and songs into the stockyards quarter so as 
to lift the workers’ thoughts to higher 
things. Joan is simple and fearless, the 
only person of integrity in the play. De- 
termined to secure justice for the workers, 
she finds that even “religion,” as repre- 
sented by the Black Straw Hats, lets her 
down. She is expelled from the group, 
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remains with the workers in their lock-out 
vigil, contracts pneumonia from which she 
dies, sacrificed to the double-dealing and 
self-interest of all the contending forces. 

Hilton Edwards, Michael MacLiammoir 
and Oscar Lewenstein combined in a lavish 
presentation. The setting was vast, cavern- 
ous, opera-like. Siobhan McKenna gave 
her usual very good performance, but even 
she could not save the audience from long, 
yawning intervals of tedium as the play 
ran its. wordy course. It might be inter- 
preted as a kind of apologia for trade 
unionism, discussing grievances that have 
long since been replaced by others. The 
disconcerting point is that it was Siobhan 
McKenna who chose this play for the 
Festival. 

On the sixth night of Cyril Cusack’s 
play, The Temptation of Mr. O., I had 
the unusual experience of entering an 
empty theatre a few minutes before the 
curtain was due to rise. An almost hysteri- 
cal usher, with an arm-load of unsold 
programs, kept saying: “They shouldn’t 
have done it. They shouldn’t have done it. 
We'll have no-one. It’s always cinema 
here on Sunday night. That play is kinda 
heavy.” It was only when the gong 
sounded that a few dozen people trickled 
in sheepishly from the vestibule. The 
Temptation of Mr. O. is based on Franz 
Kafka’s novel, The Trial. The plot con- 
cerns every man’s struggle to find out 
his own identity. Cusack partly borrowed 
the plot from Kafka, gave it a Dublin 
setting and introduced a few extra char- 
acters who talk in the Dublin idiom. He 
also gave the plot a fairly violent wrench 
to make it finally convey the Christian 
message of redemption. The prose turns 
into rhyme in the second half of the play. 
There was an enormous cast: ninety-two 
named on the program and about fifty 
walk-on parts. 

Cusack gave his usual good performance 
in an exhausting role: he appears in every 
scene and the play runs for over three 
hours. Those unacquainted with Kafka’s 
novel were bound to be mystified. The 
speeches necessary to explain the enigma 
are too lengthy. The theme might have 
been made reasonably interesting: a man 
of forty, unmarried, a senior bank official 
living in rooms under the aegis of a land- 
lady, wants only to go his own way and 
to be left alone. He is by deliberate choice 
an outsider. But conscience finally catches 
up with him and he finds himself sum- 
moned to the bar of judgment of his own 
soul, represented by two Gestapo-like 
policemen and a real judge. But actually 
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Siobhan McKenna (as Joan) and George 
“Joan of the Stockyards,” by Bertolt Brecht. 


the script of the play never effects com- 
munication between actors and audience. 

Both Siobhan McKenna and Cyril 
Cusack chose translations and both of them 
are mistaken in what does and does not 
constitute theatre. I questioned an actress 
friend of mine afterwards about this 
anomaly and she said: “Actors are the 
worst judges of plays. The kind of play 
an actor likes is one in which all the 
characters are talking about him when he’s 
offstage and no one but himself talks when 
he’s on the stage.” 

Caravel Productions, London, presented 
the stage premiere of A Night Out, a one- 
act play by Harold Pinter, now established 
as one of the foremost English playwrights. 
Last year he won the Evening Standard 
Drama Award. A Night Out was original- 
ly written for television. Its theme is at 
least not overworked on the stage: posses- 
sive mother love, in this case that of a 
widow for an only son, crippling the 
young man’s normal development. Under 
the skillful direction of Leila Blake, it 
was an entertaining and beautifully fir- 
ished production. 

By general agreement, one of the best 
of the Festival offerings was The Voice of 
Shem, an adaptation of James Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake by Marty Manning, who 
was born in Dublin, but now lives in 
Boston. She extracted from the lengthy 
book a prologue and six scenes presented 


Mathews (as Mauler) in a scene from 


continuously with only one short interval 
after the third scene. Her brilliant selec- 
tiveness almost proved to Dublin audiences 
that Joyce's last book is at least partly com- 
prehensible. The best scene is the third in 
which, against a backdrop of the Liffey 
winding its way to the sea, a vision of 
the river goddess, Anna Livia, is lyrically 
built up out of the conversation of two 
washerwomen at their task on the river 
bank in the failing light. Marie Kean was 
excellent as Anna Livia, but Libra Produc- 
tions as a whole have every reason to be 
proud of their work. It was an extra- 
ordinary experience to find that Joyce's 
language, as strange as if it were newly 
minted, still made a kind of sense above 
and beyond the content of the words. This 
was largely due to the excellent acting 
and diction. None of Joyce’s mockery was 
lost on the fascinated audience. True, one 
had to listen intently not to miss the key 
words and one had to think quickly to 
keep up with the verbal somersaults—and 
then, as always in the case of Joyce, one 
began to wonder whether the arduous 
mental effort was really worthwhile. The 
play is now to go to the United States, 
having been booked by an American 
producer attending the Festival. 

The Lyric Players, Belfast, paid a wel- 
come visit to Dublin. They are a most 
interesting group, profoundly respected in 
the Republic for their courage and tenacity. 
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Founded «en years ago by Dr. P. Pearse 
Q’Malley and his wife, Mary, for the 
tation of poetic drama, their first 
plays weie shown in a drawing room. 
later they established themselves in a 
Studio Theatre built in a private garden 
and added a Drama School and a Chil- 
dren’s Theatre to their activities. Since 
1957 they have been publishing a quar- 
tetly literary magazine called Threshold. 
Such is the background of the group 
that staged in Dublin three of Yeats’s 
and Ibsen’s Brand. The Yeats plays 
were beautifully performed and fervently 
applauded. But Brand proved to be an 
endurance test, mainly I think because the 
translation was in rhymed couplets, untrue 
to Ibsen and imposing too great a strain 
on the excellent cast. Brand’s concept of 
God, vengeful and begrudging, is such a 
travesty of the Christian belief that the 
concentration of gloom becomes unbear- 
able before the play ends. 

Mrs. O'Malley, who produced it, de- 
fended the choice on the grounds that a 
lyric Theatre is bound to stage such per- 
formances. But she told me that every 
time she returns to the capital, she feels 
that Dublin rather than Belfast would be 
the proper setting for the Lyric Players. 

The Lyric Players are now planning a 
seties of tours abroad in an effort to raise 
money to carry out their plans for a new 
theatre. The first of these tours is to be 
sponsored next Spring by the American 
Theatre Educational Association and will 
consist of four weeks in New England, 
during which they will present ten Yeats 
plays, the second act of Sean O’Casey’s 
The Silver Tassie and, as light relief, The 
Heart’s a Wonder, a musical version of 
The Playboy of the Western World by 
Mairin and Nuala O'Farrell. 

The only production in the Irish lan- 
guage seen during the Festival was Scéal 
a Phadraig (the Story of Patrick), pre- 
snted by Gael-Linn. It is written by 
San O Tuama and represents Saint Pat- 
tick becoming restless in Heaven because 
the Irish no longer pray to him. He 
dtermines to return to Ireland in the 
guise of the Connemara man (bainin 
Cat and black concertina-ed trousers), in 
order to find out the reason for this 
neglect. But he is disgusted with modern 
land because English is universally 
spoken. He cannot even understand what 
the people are saying. His faithful com- 
pinion, Mac Nissi, however produces a 
mechanical contrivance which, by pressing 
‘button, renders the speaker's language 
ito Irish. After that, Patrick gets along 
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somewhat better, although his behaviour 
is always unpredictable. In a church for 
example, he interrupts a sermon on him- 
self with a shout of “Rameis (bunkum) 
—TI was never a bit like that!’ There are 
slightly embarrassing patches of serious- 
ness in the exuberant nonsense, but a 
good cast carried out the fantasy with great 
verve and humour. 

John B. Keane’s No More in Dust was 
among the Festival premieres. It is the 
story of two country girls employed in 
the Civil Service, and living in a small 
Dublin apartment. It is certain that this 
play will not see a repetition of Sive’s 
success. Excellent production and an audi- 
ence largely consisting of his own county 
supporters did not suffice to get it across. 
At one stage the girl in the leading role 
confessed that she had been praying all 
day, mostly to Our Lady: ‘‘You’d need 
to!” came a cutting voice from the back 
and the whole theatre broke into laughter. 
An elderly lady suddenly stalked out of a 
front row from under the actors’ noses; 
many patrons left, muttering angrily, dur- 
ing the second act. The play got rough 
handling from the critics. 

In accordance with established Festival 
practice, a leading French company was 
brought over, this time the Compagnie de 
Rigault from Paris, who presented finished 
performances of Moliére’s L’Ecole des 
Femmes, Marivaux’s L’Ecole des Méres 
and Georges Feydeau’s Monsieur Chasse. 
Elsewhere there were readings of Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Keats and Byron. Among 
the most interesting of the “fringe” pro- 
ductions, meaning those not directly spon- 
sored by the Festival Committee, were 
three one-act plays presented by the Inter- 
national Group Theatre, London: Hello 
from Bertha (Tennessee Williams); The 
Lesson (Ionesco); Deathwatch (Genet). 

Many of the three hundred actors and 
actresses working overtime in Dublin re- 
paired afterwards to the Festival Club, 
based on the Shelbourne Hotel, for a little 
well-deserved relaxation. Here, surrounded 
by their fans, one could track down most 
of them after the theatres closed. The ball- 
room was thronged with critics, agents, 
impresarios, reporters and the general 
public. They sat at tables around the 
walls, amicably comparing notes, or tried 
to dance in the overcrowded central space. 
With trays held high above their heads, 
perspiring waiters negotiated the cosmo- 
politan crowd, while the orchestra was 
drowned in the chatter of conversation in 
all the chief languages of Europe. 

ALICE CURTAYNE 
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DOGMA 
FOR THE LAYMAN 


By Thomas J. Higgins, S.J. 
Accurate, concise summary of the 
truths of the Faith perfect for con- 
vert work as well as the best guide 
for the active dialogue-interested 
layman. $3.95 


SAINT VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


By Igino Giordani 
Well-detailed and easy-reading life 
of the apostle of charity whose mes- 
sage of love has great relevance for 
our times. $5.75 











CHRISTIANITY 
IN MODERN ART 


By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 
More than 100 beautiful illustrations 
make this the year’s most beautiful 
gift! The authors’ candid analysis 
makes it one of the year’s most 
thoughtful. $5.00 


AGAINST 
THE GOAD 
By James H. Mullen 
Stirring spiritual autobiography of a 
modern American’s search for the 
truth. Just the thing for the dis- 
criminating reader. $3.95 


AN EVIL TREE 
By Agnes Murphy, Ph.D. 

The book on Communism written for 
youth, now economy-priced at $1.00. 
At your bookstore. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2612 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS, by Mark Schorer. 867 
pp. McGraw-Hill. $10.00. 


LTHOUGH THE SIZE of a book should 
A not influence a reader’s estimate of 
its quality, the scope and detail of some 
works invite at least passing comment. 
This biography of ‘‘Red” Lewis virtually 
demands notice of its bulk. 

Monumental, exhaustive, definitive: 
these are the first and the least things that 
may be said of it. Over eight hundred 
pages long, ten years in the making, 
Schorer’s book seems to be part of a re- 
cent trend toward big biography by Amer- 
ican scholars. Ellman’s Joyce, Marchand’s 
Byron, Johnson’s Dickens, and White's 
Shelley demonstrate, as does this study, the 
academic canard that in substance there 
is safety, if not a guarantee of excellence. 
They also, while attesting to the thorough- 
ness of American scholarship, render fur- 
ther research irrelevant. 

Of the works just cited, all are by 
American professors, but not one is about 
an American author. But not even Pro- 
fessor Rusk’s Emerson or Professor Allen’s 
Solitary Singer (Whitman's life) can ap- 
proach Professor Schorer’s comprehensive- 
ness. This fact is the more noteworthy 
when we realize that Lewis, dead not yet 
twenty years and fairly well forgotten, does 
not enjoy the classical status of Emerson 
or Whitman. Either a new trend is in 
the making, or—as the sports announc- 
ers say—Lewis has something going for 
him. 

Schorer fninutely examines Lewis’ long 
life from before the cradle to after the 
grave. Over fifty years of writing by and 
about the author are considered in detail 
ostensibly to relate the work to the life 
and to place both in relation to the times. 
In addition, the letters, diaries, work 
books and even engagement pads of an 
inveterate scribbler and indefatigable gad- 
about are frequently quoted. Seven pages 
of acknowledgments credit hundreds of 
citations and a _ thousand interviews. 
Finally, an enormous index clinches for 
the reader what the text made him sus- 
pect: that no one, no thing and no place 
have been left out. 

Apart from Schorer’s own passion for 
detail, there are several reasons why this 
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biography can be so detailed. A number 
of foundation grants, leaves of absence, 
research and editorial assistants, fast trav- 
el, microfilm, tape recorders and other 
technical aids make thorough scholarship 
possible. Moreover, Lewis lived a long 
time, wrote much, had many acquaint- 
ances and left volumes of personal papers 
to a readily accessible library. In short, 
given such a subject to work with, Schorer 
had the opportunity to produce a massive 
book. Whether he was well advised to 
do so is another matter. 

The biographer apparently felt that 
Lewis stood for something bigger than 
Lewis. The life of an American as lone- 
ly, disenchanted writer was one possi- 
bility. The clash of Main Street and 
Beacon Hill, supposedly central to our 
culture, was another. The American 
dream of success, together with the night- 
mare of acclimating to it, was a third. 
These entitle Schorer to call Lewis’ life 
“an American life.” They also explain 
his need to do a work of this magnitude. 
Modern American lives, as distinct from 
the life of a modern American, after all, 
are not easily contained. 

There was a time when a full scale life 
of Lewis would have needed no justifica- 
tion or explanation. Schorer makes it 
quite clear that his reputation in the 
‘Twenties and "Thirties was something 





Sinclair Lewis: Ugly and lonely 
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achieved by no American writer before 
then and by few after. He had heralded 
the coming of age of modern American 
fiction. He topped every writer of his 
generation, and helped many younger 
than he. The phenomena of Twentieth 
Century American life, including its small 
towns and big cities, its business and its 
arts, its fundamentalist religions and its 
awe of science, its ruthlessness and its 
incredible naivete—all this and much 
more he was the first to capture in unmis- 
takably native accents. He won the Nobel 
Prize, he turned down the Pulitzer, both 
to the accompaniment of world-wide fan- 
fare. Indeed, it might well be argued 
that Lewis commands and deserves a 
broadly scaled apreciation. 

The life, as everyone knows, begins in 
a small Minnesota town and ends, as few 
know, in a Roman “nerve” clinic. 
Throughout its course we are kept aware 
of two facts, one physical and the other 
psychological. Lewis was ugly and Lewis 
was lonely. He always felt that his doctor 
father did not understand him, that his 
stepmother didn’t want him. Girls 
laughed at his physical appearance, boys 
at his odd ways. He loved to read and 
to write sentimental poetry as if to supply 
the needs of his personal life. The rich 
snobs at Yale shunned him, but he was 
the first of his class to publish in the liter- 
ary magazine. Few took his talk serious- 
ly (he drank too much and fooled too 
much for that), but he found that people 
would read what he wrote. And so it 
went all his life. The first theme, then, of 
this life is the use an ugly, lonely boy- 
man made of writing: as escape, then as 
an attention-getting device. In time he 
would learn to make books out of his 
irritations and achieve a wild success in 
the bargain. Never in his later life did 
he fail to gloat, as once he gloated at 4 
Yale reunion, ‘When I was in college, 
you fellows didn’t give a damn about me, 
and I’m here to say that now I don’t give 
a damn about you.” 

He went through a religious phase, 4 
political phase, a bohemian one and 4 
theatrical one. He cultivated the rich and 
the famous and yet could enjoy getting 
drunk with strangers and bums. He mat- 
ried twice; and although he fancied him- 
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a lover, :e could not be a husband. He 
sided many a young man, but he could 
not be a father to his own two sons. He 
badly needed respectability; this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from excoriat- 
ing it. He wrote four good books, and 
an enormous amount of junk. He knew 
hundreds of people on a first name basis, 
but he could not keep a friend. He 
abused the American dream of success, 
even as he strove desperately to attain and 
maintain that same success. He was, in- 
deed, a paradox, and that is the second 
theme of this book. 

Essentially, Schorer portrays Lewis the 
person as a failure for the same reasons 
that his wives couldn’t live with him and 
all his friends became his enemies: “his 
restlessness, his drinking, his compulsive 
informality, ... his willfulness, his suffer- 
ing, his dissatisfaction, his fits of exhaus- 
tion and his sudden recovery, his imita- 
tions, his meaningless companionships.”’ 
But in at least four of his books Lewis 
the writer was a success in every good 
meaning of the word. It seems to me, 
moreover, that Schorer is at his best in 
his discussion of the Lewis writing 
method. 

The method could be said to have had 
its beginning in Lewis’ habit of jotting 
down his experiences and observations as 
he had them, not as he recollected them 
ot thought about them. He used his eyes 
and ears to get them down in their ex- 
ternal variety ‘“‘on the external page in 
order to have them there for an external 
we.” This he did well. It was his talent 
and, some say, his limitation. He also 
was a gifted mimic—on stage, off stage 
and in print. What he didn’t know or 
couldn’t overhear he would research, 
sometimes employing specialists to fill 
him in on background material and tech- 
nicalities. (Paul De Kruif, for example, 
helped him with the science in Arrow- 
smith, and the Rev. L. M. Birkhead with 
the revivalists in Elmer Gantry.) He took 
copious notes on a subject and would 
often travel to the “‘scenes” of his plots. 
His outlines and chapter summaries would 
sometimes be as long as the finished nov- 
els, so careful a planner was he. When 
he decided that he had enough material, 
he would then talk the book aloud until 
he was satisfied with its rhythms. The 
actual writing, so far as I can gather, 
tended to be rushed and somewhat sloppy. 

It would appear that both the critical 
teputation and popular success of Lewis 
depended on just four books. Schorer 
sees Lewis at his best in Main Street, at 
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his most characteristic in Babbitt (“that 
bonehead Walt Whitman’’), at his most 
idealistic and sentimental in Arrowsmith, 
and at his most powerful in E/mer Gan- 
try. Before and after these, however, 
Schorer readily admits, he produced some 
of the worst writing in American liter- 
ature. 

I am persuaded that the third theme of 
the biography, although Schorer does not 
state it as such, is waste—the pathetic, 
even tragic waste of talent. Lewis worked 
long and hard at his craft, of that there 
can be no question. But he lacked taste, 
self-control, and the ability to apply his 
gifts more than four times in a fifty-year 
period of prolific writing. 

Schorer’s methods, as well as Lewis’, 
call for some comment. I appreciate, for 
example, the idea of a definitive biog- 
graphy, but I doubt very much that com- 
pleteness has to mean, as it means here, 
the lack of selectivity and judicious exclu- 
sion of that which is repetitious, trivial 


_ and irrelevant. It is good to be well in- 


formed, but do we have to know that 
plumbing was installed in the Lewis 
house in 1905? That a veskit cost $5.00 
and dancing lessons $30.00? That rain 
ruined Grace Lewis’ hat on her wedding 
day? That Lewis’ dentist was a Nebras- 
kan? That at Mary Pickford’s he met 
Hedda Hopper and Lady Mendl? That 
Carl Van Doren once had an operation? 
This is fussy scholarship with a ven- 
geance, but it does not make for good 
biography. Long lists of the names of 
people Lewis ever met anywhere are care- 
fully provided. What for? The diary of 
a woman who once took a writing course 
for three weeks with Lewis is quoted. 


From before the cradle to after the grave 


Need it have been, especially when, pre- 
sumably for lack of space, Schorer leaves 
out Lewis’ acceptance speech at Stock- 
holm ? 

I am also very much surprised to find 
no footnotes. Many interesting quotes 
and allusions are given very little or very 
general identification. Interviews cannot 
be distinguished from published sources. 
Lewis's public writings cannot be distin- 
guished for his personal papers. Ac- 
knowledgments, name droppings and in- 
dices seem rather hollow devices in the 
absence of specific references. 

Mark Schorer is usually a very polished 
writer. Therefore I was also surprised to 
discover far too many “one wonders if” 
and ‘shades of ...” (followed by ex- 
clamation points). Then, too, what is 
to be made of a sentence like this (he is 
speaking of Lewis’ villa in Italy): ‘From 
the terrace fell the view’ ? 

On the other hand Schorer gives us 
much to admire. His balance is admir- 
able. His detached manner and ironic 
tone are refreshingly different. He does 
very little psychologizing. He is tolerant 
and just, but not at all patronizing. He 
intended to produce a life and he did so, 
resisting the temptation to indulge in in- 
terpretative criticism of the novels. He 
offers the reader facts enough to enable 
him to draw his own conclusions. He 
manages to make a rather repulsive char- 
acter acceptable and a rather tedious career 
interesting, sometimes even dramatic. 
Last, he achieves what ought to be the 
end of all biography: a conviction in the 
reader that the subject is entirely under- 
stood. ; 

Schorer does not have the last word on 
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Lewis, however. Estimates given a long 
time ago, and quite properly included by 
the biographer, have pinpointed Lewis 
for me better than this massive book did. 
Bernard De Voto, for example, once said 
that “he had the mind of a cheer leader. 
Ploughboy gaping at the eternal dawn. 
Diurnal wonder at the tremendous plati- 
tude. Periodical discovery of the utter- 
ly apparent.” That is Lewis capsulated. 
But Mary Colum does it even better: “We 
have in his work a perfect example of 
what happens to significant material 
passed through a mind that is not sig- 
nificant. He labels the material instead 
of transforming it.” R. P. Blackmur 
called him a publicist, hardly a novelist. 
And Dorothy Thompson, his second wife, 
limned the man behind the publicist in 
this way: 


This restless, dynamic, overcharged, de- 
manding personality which is you be- 
comes intensified to the point of mad- 
ness. It is energy completely explosive 
and completely off the track. 


My point is that detail such as Schorer 
has amassed does not help us to under- 
stand Lewis as well as these few brief 
judgments help us. Far less trivia and 
far more thoughtful consideration would 
have made this a more interesting book 
and a more useful one. It’s criticism that 
Lewis needs, not cataloguing. 

Perhaps the best last word on Lewis is 
his own. Although Schorer maintains that 
Lewis did not know himself, I believe 
that the following comment proves that 
he did, or at the very least it shows that 
he was aware of his weaknesses. We find 
him here answering a question as to the 
identity of Main Street’s Carol Kennicott: 


Carol is Red Lewis: always grasping for 
something she isn’t capable of attaining, 
always dissatisfied, always _ restlessly 
striving to see what lies just on the 
horizon, intolerant of her surroundings, 
yet lacking any clearly defined vision of 
what she really wishes to do or be. 


JaMEs G. MuRRAY 


A NEW LIFE, by Bernard Malamud. 367 
pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.95. 


M* MALAMUD HAS written a funny, 

sad, ironic story about one S. Levin, 
ex-New Yorker, 
search for a new life takes him to Cas- 
cadia College in the Pacific Northwest, as 
an instructor in the English Department. 
Levin’s impact on the Northwest has been 


ex-drunkard, whose 
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Bernard Malamud: ‘‘Lo, levin leaping."’ 


foreshadowed in the epigraph which Mr. 
Malamud chose from Joyce’s Ulysses: 
“Lo, levin leaping lightens in eyeblink 
Ireland's western welkin!’”’ Levin certain- 
ly enlightens the western welkin, but like 
the lightning bolt, the effects are a trifle 
disastrous. 

For S. Levin and Cascadia are predes- 
tined to be mutually antagonistic. The 
college is one of those institutions de- 
voted almost wholly to technical fields; 
its forestry, agriculture, and fish and 
game majors regard the liberal arts with 
impatience, if not suspicion. Cascadia’s 
English faculty is resigned, even com- 
placent about being a ‘“‘service” depart- 
ment, designed ‘“‘to satisfy the needs of 
the professional schools on the campus 
with respect to written communication,” 
as Professor Fairchild, the chairman, tells 
the new instructor in his first interview. 
So Levin, believing that ‘‘Democracy owes 
its existence to the liberal arts,” faces a 
school where the deep belief is that “we 
need foresters, farmers, engineers, agron- 
omists, fish-and-game people, and every 
sort of extension agent. We need them 
—let’s be frank—more than we need 
English majors. You can’t fell a tree, 
run a four-lane highway over a mountain, 
or build a dam with poetry.” Levin tries 
hard to accept the college’s academic lim- 
itations. After all, this bearded, thirtyish 
introvert regards his job as an unexpected 
opportunity for a new start in a life that 
has been woefully unsatisfying and un- 
successful. 

Nevertheless, Levin is a dreamer and 


an idealist, a Don Quixote with a stron 
admixture of Walter Mitty and Carl Van 
Doren—and just a trifle of Leopold 
Bloom. He wants to be a great teacher; 
he wants to awaken his bucolic young stu. 
dents’ minds to literature’s beauties and 
truths. Instead he teaches grammar, “with 
plenty of good, snappy drill,” as advised: 
Trying to tilt against the forces of aca. 
demic reaction, he gets embroiled in de. 
partmental politics and succeeds in alien. 
ating all factions. His efforts are well- 
meaning but bumbling and ultimately dis. 
astrous to his career. 

Contributing to Levin’s downfall is his 
poignant and unlucky love affair with the 
wife of one of his colleagues, a man 
named Gilley who is destined to be the 
new department head with the retire. 
ment of Professor Fairchild. Pauline 
Gilley, like Levin himself, has a history 
of unhappy and abortive adventures in 
love. She is the most unlikely consort 
imaginable to bring Levin the emotional 
fulfillment he longs for. Yet his com- 
passion outweighs his instinct for self 
preservation; at the end of the book he 
leaves Cascadia, jobless—and with Paul- 
ine and her two children in tow. 


The brevity of this resume may lead | 


readers of this review to think of Mr. 
Malamud’s book as merely the latest in 
a long progression of academic novels, 
some good, some not so good. This im- 
pression would be erroneous; A New 
Life is a lot more than just another 
satiric novel looking behind the ivy- 
covered walls to dissect pompous profes- 
sors and time-serving deans. It is the 
sort of sensitive, subtle exploration of 
human emotions and motivations that the 
reader has come to expect from the av- 
thor of The Natural and The Assistant. 
There is the absence of the Jewish milieu 
that formed such an effective background 
for The Assistant and many of the short 
stories in Mr. Malamud’s National Book 
Award volume, The Magic Barrel. 
Though perhaps Levin, the searcher, has 
a good deal in common with Leopold 
Bloom as he enters the hospital to search 
for Stephen Dedalus: “Of Israel's folk 
was that man that on earth wandering 
far had fared. Stark ruth of man his et- 
rand that him lone led till that house.” 
The author has made his hero a Jew, but 
not so much, I think, because he is de- 
pendent upon this frame of reference as 
because of a desire to heighten Levin's 
position as a citified outlander in the wide 
open spaces of the Northwest, with ‘ts 
predominantly Protestant and rural flavor. 
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Anyone who has read Mr. Malamud’s 
previous | »oks and followed his career 
with inter st will be aware that he spent 
sbout ten years teaching in an Oregon 
allege. ‘I aere will be an inevitable fas- 
dation for some in treating this novel 
43a roma: 4 clef; to some extent I have 
sucumbe’ to the game, having taught 
with the author at this college for a num- 
ber of years. It would be misleading, 
however, ‘0 consider the book simply as 
exposé or satire; that would be dismiss- 
ing it far too lightly. It is an artistic and 
perceptive investigation of the human 
comedy, a wise, tender, and amusing nov- 
dof real stature. As Levin leaves Cas- 
adia for an unknown future, with his 
human impedimenta cluttering his car, 
Gerald Gilley snaps his picture. With 
this ironic conclusion, we can say to both 
Mr. Malamud and Seymour Levin, “Got 
your picture !”” 
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ov THE CENTENNIAL of the Civil War 


should come as the nation again 
sands in grave peril is, of course, coinci- 
dental. Nonetheless, our present circum- 
stances suggest that our review of that 
great challenge to our existence should be 
more than an emotional awakening of old 
sentiments. With The Coming Fury, 
Bruce Catton has begun a monumental 
history of the Civil War that is at once a 
proper commemoration of that tragedy 
and a sober counsel to the present gener- 
ation. 

This first volume narrates the events of 
the fateful fifteen months from the 
Charleston convention of the Democratic 
patty in April, 1860, through the fright- 
ening Battle of Bull Run in July, 1861. 
In that brief span irretrievable decisions, 
by great ‘and lesser men, determined that 
out nation would never again be the 
sime in its politics, in its economy, in its 
attitudes, in all its multifarious national 
character, 

Mr. Catton tells how the determined 
sessionists split the Democratic party 
knowing it would result in the election 
of a Republican president. The deter- 
mination of the Republicans to contain 
slavery within its existing limits meant 
tS inevitable decline and _ inevitable 
caunge in southern society. Unwilling to 
“cept this result, southerners, plantation 
®wners and non-slaveholders alike, saw 
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their only hope in secession. Peaceful se- 
cession, thoughtful men knew, was im- 
possible. The desire of earnest men, like 
President Buchanan, to find a peaceful 
way out of the impasse only made it 
more difficult and the resort to violence 
more certain. 

Lincoln did nothing to alleviate the 
situation. Before his inauguration there 
was little he could do. But after he took 
office, the country still floundered in un- 
certainty. Part of Lincoln’s indecisive- 
ness arose because his was the first admin- 
istration of a new party. The party was 
not yet unified. Cabinet officers worked 
at cross-purposes, and some, notably Sec- 
retary of State Seward, sought to usurp 
the role of the President. Lack of experi- 
ence aggravated the problems. One and 
all, including the President, freely by- 
passed lines of authority, so that con- 
fusion was compounded. In the country 
at large, indecisive leadership increased 
popular tension and widened the divisions 
statesmen hoped to close. 

Thus, when fighting finally broke out, 
a sensation almost of relief swept the 
country. The people were aroused. They 
would not now accept half-measures. Mr. 
Cattton writes: ‘Some fundamental emo- 
tion had slipped the leash; it would con- 
trol both President Lincoln and President 
Davis, and yet at the same time it was a 
force which the two men _ themselves 
would have to control in order to make 
war.” The problem was new to American 
experience. Its solution wrought far- 
reaching changes in the American people. 

The war got well under way in the 
three months from the surrender of Fort 
Sumter to the First Battle of Bull Run. 
Lincoln maneuvered with caution and 
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with boldness to keep the border states in 
the Union. Brute force and other meas- 
ures of questionable legality held Mary- 
land and Missouri. Kentucky won a sort 
of qualified and temporary neutrality. But 
these early episodes, vital though they 
were to the outcome of the war, could not 
bring home to the people the reality of 
war. The chastening rout at Bull Run 
did that for the North. War was no out- 
ing for the minute men, but a deadly 
business demanding all the strength and 
dedication the nation could muster. 

As readers of Mr. Catton’s earlier 
books know, he writers superbly. His ac- 
ceptance of human limitations, his recog- 
nition that events sometimes make de- 
mands men simply cannot meet, gave 
those earlier books much of their appeal. 
Catton’s military history recounted no 
olympian clash of armies, but a mighty 
struggle involving individuals, told 
through vivid, specific incidents. The au- 
thor has successfully applied the same ap- 
proach to the war as a whole. Exhaustive 
research, directed by E. B. Long, has 
made it possible for the author to bring 
out telling episodes that give life and a 
human dimension to his epic story. The 
Coming Fury presents the whole pano- 
rama of the tormented nation with the 
same immediacy and intimacy Mr. Catton 
captured in his trilogy on the Army of 
the Potomac. 

ROBERT W. McCLUGGAGE 


SPIRIT LAKE, by MacKinlay Kantor. 957 
pp. World. $6.95. 


Ce OF THE most pervasive aspects 


of the American imagination is the 
frontier. As one astute commentator on 
Frederick Turner's theory of the frontier 
put it: “It is lucky that someone has giv- 
en it scholarly authority. We all believe 
it anyway.” Turner believed that the 
physical presence of the frontier kept a 
certain spirit alive in American life. As 
long as there was the physical fact of the 
frontier, the attributes of hearty egali- 
tarianism, effervescent disdain for hard- 
ship and danger, an ebullient youthful- 
ness and contempt for both authority and 
tradition were part of the American 
mythos. And the frontier was there— 
different frontiers in different epochs, but 
all continuing to create an image of un- 
tamed wilderness in the national con- 
sciousness. 
With the closing of the physical fron- 
tier has come an attempt to crystallize that 
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wilder, free time in art forms. Our 
phenomenon of the Western movie and 
its continuing success is one aspect of the 
longing of the folk mind to keep that 
bright vision of a more direct and simple 
time. A more literary effort might be 
termed the ‘frontier novel,” or perhaps 
more accurately, the ‘‘frontier epic.” 

Essentially in the same genre as the 
Western movie, a novel like Spirit Lake, 
while more sophisticated and perhaps 
more historically accurate, tries to keep 
the mystique of the frontier alive. It 
treats of a frontier largely ignored by fic- 
tional historians: the Old Northwest 
territory of the 1850’s—what is now Iowa 
and Minnesota. Kantor uses a kaleido- 
scopic technique, shuffling a vast pano- 
rama of characters to capture the heter- 
ogenity of this territory. No small part 
of this is the image of the Indian that 
emerges. He is neither a Shakepearean 
tragic hero in warpaint and feathers nor 
is he an animalistic villain. He evolves 
as an individual whose ways are different 
from the ways of the invading settlers: 
not good ways; not bad ways, but sim- 
ply, different ways. 

Kantor has done a great deal of re- 
search in original sources and _ the 
speech patterns of both settlers and In- 
dians, habits, clothing, songs, household 
artifacts are carefully authentic. The book 
is hence imbued with the sense of the 
times. But the cross-cutting narrative 
technique, valid as it is for handling a 
large cast of characters, leaves one with 
a sense of incompleteness in the char- 
acters portrayed. No one comes more 
alive than another, but all remain at a 
respectful distance, like figures in an offi- 
cial painting of some great event, or 
posed wax figures in a museum exhibit of 
Yesterday's Main Street. The singularity 
of the individuals is not lost in the meth- 
od, but their fate leaves us strangely un- 
moved. The most violent massacre scenes 
in the book, brutal as they are in treat- 
ment, remain at the same matter-of-fact 
distance as the poetized “Westward the 
Course of Empire’ scenes. This is an 
example of a massacre scene as the In- 
dians brain one of the pioneer children: 


Ah, here is white child! Now take white 
child—like this! Like this— 

Less play Statue! 

Less! 

Oh swing me, swing me.... 

So now you afte swung, small children, 
now you are whirled and wheeled, you'll 
see the chilly dusky world go spinning: 
it is a world you never really knew, and 
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one which you can claim no longer. 
What did you own, what owned you, 
what was your resounding bliss, O bigger 
boy? The chunk of bread and ’lasses; 
the slippery elm; the bird you chased 
and couldn’t catch; the bear you never 
got a chance to tempt with salt; the 
game you played.... 


Indeed, the distance that I spoke of 
might be the result of this unevenness be- 
tween styles: the book alternates between 
Sandburgian poetic prose and harsh vio- 
lence that would do credit to Paul Bowles. 
But this is an over-all flaw in tone. With- 
in the individual scenes, there is much to 
keep one’s interest. There is a powerful 
sense of the inexorable movement of the 
settlers westward, inching toward a clash 
with the reluctantly retreating Indians. 
There is no sense here of who is right 
and who is wrong: only a sense of in- 
evitability which approaches the tragic. 

EUGENE McNAMARA 


ON THE CONTRARY: ARTICLES OF BE- 
LIEF, 1946-1961, by Mary McCarthy. 
312 pp. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$4.50. 


FO SEVERAL YEARS I have been com- 
plaining (to myself) that I can’t find 
a good novel any more. Now Mary 
McCarthy comes along with an arraign- 
ment that shows how right I was. There 
are no characters in modern fiction, she 
says. What's more, the “facts” are fewer 
and feebler. No longer does the novelist 
give you a chapter on the whaling indus- 
try or the history of paper making, 
even though you have to pay twice as 
much for flimsier stuff. Violence has 
erased character. “The novel and the 
short story have lost interest in the social.” 

Well, no wonder I haven’t had my 
teeth in a good novel for a long time! 
Miss McCarthy's two brilliant essays read 
very convincingly, and they are backed up 
by her personal experience as a novelist 
sans facts and characters. But could it be 
true that her arguments sometimes sound 
better than they really are? A skillful 
writer like Miss McCarthy can make a 
better case than a skillful lawyer, ‘and 
sometimes, as in the case of law, it may 
be all gossamer. 

Take the quotation about novels losing 
interest in the social. How can this be? 
A novel is concerned with human beings 
and human acts; if there are two human 
beings acting upon each other, the situa- 
tion is social, and even the poorest novel 





I ever read concerned at least two human 
beings, or supposed facsimiles. Miss 
McCarthy goes on to say “the social has 
not lost interest in itself (look at the 
popularity of such mirror books as The 
Organization Man).” But if I accep 
this as a mirror of the social, wiay can’t 

accept The Man in the Grey Flannel Sui 
as well? 

It would not be fair to quibble wi 
this minor point in a very witty and per 
ceptive analysis of modern writing, if j 
were not that Miss McCarthy puts th 
reader in an argumentative frame ? 
mind, from beginning to end. As a re 
sult, she has produced a stimulating bu 
irritating book. Considering the title, this 
may be a deliberate gambit. On the other 
hand it may be only the unconscious effect 
of being a Vassar girl. : 

In an essay on her alma mater, she says | 
“Vassar has a peculiar power of convey- 
ing a sense of excellence (to its grad- ! 
uates)...a somehow know-it-all manner ‘ 
is typical of the Vassar student.” Thirty 
years after graduation Mary McCarthy § 
may feel rueful about this, but the iron / 
of Vassar has sunk deep in her soul. IY 
am a Barnard girl myself, though, and 14 
feel just as knowledgeable as Mary ° 
McCarthy ! . 

The essay on Vassar is one of three f 
about the supposedly less militant sex— ‘ 
another on women’s magazines and 4“ 
third written originally as a book revie P 
of Modern Woman, the Lost Sex, by 
Lundberg and Farnham. All three arq 8 
examples of the deft handling of mate 
rials that characterize the best magazin } 
writing. The one on sex shows how. poj ° 
tent a weapon humor can be. Mis f 
McCarthy points out “Other pictures of ® 
women vanish before a vision of the los 
sex as a broken down sedan with Mr 
Lundberg and Dr. Farnham peering un 
der the hood. The frigid wife in the othe} Tl 
twin bed will never look the same agaif 
to the husband with the psychiatric know 
how.” ] 

All but one of the pieces in this col 
lection appeared previously in magazine! fe 
such as Harpers, Partisan Review and Thé SI 
New Yorker. Unconsidered opinions ar¢ & 
often encountered in magazine articles, % 
and under the circumstances may be ex: 8 
cused because they are traditionally is: ™ 
sued under pressure. But when an authot f 
edits such writing for more permanent 
life between hard covers, she might b¢ le 
expected to blot out the hasty generaliza) ¢t 
tions that could embarrass her later. All s 
congressmen are not “illiterate hacks i % 
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greasy vests.” Other “Americans from 
says Brooklyn or the Middle West or the Pa- 
vey. cific Coast’” might not agree with her that 
rad. Beacon Hill is the epitome of American 
nner Culture and charm. 
hirty Politics and the social scene are the 
urthy subject of more than half of the essays. 
iron Although several of them are over ten 
|. pyeats old, they are still pertinent. McCar- 
nd | thyism may be gone, but the Birch Soci- 
Mary ty is with us. We are still nursing our 

national inferiority complex about the 
hree foreigner’s opinion of the United States. 
ex Only last winter piracy on the high seas 
1d 4called our attention to the situation in 
view Portugal, which struck Miss McCarthy as 
. by &xplosive in 1955—"‘the rich have been 
, arq getting richer, and the poor poorer.” 
nate) Miss McCarthy’s politics are liberal. 
azing Anyone worried about the exact shade has 
1 po only to read the article entitled “My Con- 
Mis} fession” in which she reveals that she is 
25 of 20t and never has been a Communist. 
» Jos OLGA M. PETERSON 
Mr 
y un 
othe! THE RISING GORGE, by S. J. Perelman. 
agai] 287 pp. Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 


now 





—* WORLD cloud, it is agreed, has 
; col} # aborted much humorous writing but 
zines fortunately S. J. Perelman has not been 
| Thé silenced. Over twenty years ago he was 
s ar¢ tabbed the most proficient contemporary 
icles, Surrealist. The tab is still good. So, too, 
e ex: 1S Clifton Fadiman’s label, ‘America’s 
y is: Most precious lunatic.” Perelman is, in 
uthot fact, sui generis. 

anent Every year or two gives us a new col- 
at b¢ lection of his work. He has written sev- 
aliza; etal hundred pieces (skits, narratives, es- 
_ All says) for The New Yorker, as well as a 
ks if Scattering for other magazines. His books 
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are at least eighteen; he has besides 
written plays, television scripts and movie 
scenarios. (His script for Around the 
World in Eighty Days won an Academy 
Award. ) 

Mr. Perelman’s latest collection, The 
Rising Gorge, will add to the body of his 
work but not to its spirit. It is never- 
theless a worthy collection. Though the 
successes of his inspired antics are less 
overwhelming here than in his earlier 
writing, the general level is perhaps now 
higher. His audacity is a mite less reck- 
less and his verbal clowning is less likely 
to miss the trapeze and bite the sawdust. 
His whole performance is, in fact, of 
pretty much the same order of values as a 
circus except that it is played in a sophis- 
ticated context. 

For who is more sophisticated than 
Perelman? What writer knows more of 
the way of the world, the argot, the bub- 
ble, the froth of Hollywood, Las Vegas, 
New York, London, transcontinental 
travel, the stage, resort life, celebrities 
and the extra-marital adventures of the 


well-to-do and their phony imitators? 


Social satire is here but without depth and 
without anchor. His only guide is reason, 
itself following a shallow modernity and 
Operating in a moral vacuum. He once 
told Hal Boyle, the columnist: “...I 
wouldn’t want to be thought cynical. I 
suppose you might say I was an idealist, 
but say it—and you'll get a blow on the 
mouth.”” What ideals of significance Mr. 
Perelman may subscribe to do not, I 
would say, emerge from his pages. 
Given what would seem to be his 
values, this may be fortunate. His failure 
to engage us at the level of serious ideas 
allows us to enjoy the crazy roll of his 
dice without being concerned with the 





ethics of the management. At the same 
time, his writing has the defect of its 
virtue, ultimately a thinness of substance 
that perils its permanence. 

As a wit, Perelman has few if any 
rivals. (Television performer Groucho 
Marx? Ditto Jonathan Winters?) As 
with all wit, Perelman’s has a strong 
verbal orientation: the all-out cliches, 
puns, non sequiturs, wild imaginings, ab- 
surd juxtapositions. Even the titles give 
us the clue: “Gather Ye Rosebuds, but 
Watch Ye Step,” “The Importance of 
Healing Ernest’’ (Hemingway), ‘Dial 
‘H’ for Heartburn.” His vocabulary is 
amazingly ingenious and extensive—a siz- 
able number of his words find no harbor 
in Webster and his brethren: cackamaney, 
zook, lechwe, nudnick. Some of his 
words are of course outright slang, possi- 
bly from his own mint or at least esoteric 
beyond this reviewer's ken. In a similar- 
ly novel category are many of the names 
he brashly gives to his characters, notably 
such as Curt Broomhead, Claude’ Nasal- 
Passages, Gerald Suppositorsky and Dud- 
ley Nightshade. In themselves these 
names sound a bit highschoolish and 
may not bowl one over, but come upon in 
context they are likely to put a sudden 
strain on some of the reader’s rib liga- 
tures. 

One of the most entertaining sections 
of the book is entitled “Dr. Perelman, I 
Presume, or Small-Bore in Africa,” a 
group of seven bizarre travel narratives 
of adventure (mainly social) in and 
around Kenya and Zanzibar. Another 
piece, the one I like best in the collection, 
is called “Small Is My Cinema, Deep My 
Doze,” an account of instruction in a 
school for training personnel for art 
theatres. Instructor Gabe Fagin lectures 
one of his female students, first pointing 
out that she looks too healthy. Then: 
“The chief requisite of the cashier in an 
art house is a sickly, jaded expression—a 
trace of the ghoul. Her hair should be 
long and unkempt, and no lipstick, re- 
member—just rice powder. Furthermore 
...your attitude isn’t half scornful 
enough. When the patron pushes his 
money through the wicket, you've got to 
learn how to lay aside your Baudelaire 
and sneer at him like he was a bindle- 
stiff. Create the impression he'd be bet- 
ter off at a horror bill on Forty-second 
Street.” 

Perelman’s subjects are drawn princi- 
pally from individual foibles and social 
manners, which he activates in story or 
playlet. Often he takes an absurd human 
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interest newspaper item and, using it as 
an epigraph, spins a breezy yarn employ- 
ing a parallel situation. Advertising, show 
biz, pleasure travel—these are the brittle 
worlds that Perelman explores with deft 
sophistication, a kangaroo imagination 
and a novel charm. 
Louis HASLEY 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 
by Sir John Hawkins, Knt. Edited, 
abridged, and with an Introduction 
by Bertram H. Davis. 341 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5.95. 


Wt Dr. JOHNSON said of Shake- 
speare—that he has assumed ‘“‘the 
dignity of an ancient,” and should “claim 
the privilege of established fame and 
prescriptive veneration”—may now be 
said of himself. ‘Prescriptive veneration” 
may help to account for the re-publica- 
tion of Hawkins’s biography—a work not 
reprinted since 1787. This is not neces- 
sarily to assert that Hawkins’s book is 
without value. Scholars have used it 
steadily and fruitfully since its initial 
publication; and historians of biography 
have recognized its place in the develop- 
ment of the genre. 

But in view of the fact that other 
Johnsonians from James Boswell to W. J. 
Bate have excelled Hawkins in biographi- 
cal and critical skill, some justification for 
its publication—other than the justifica- 
tion of historical interest—seems neces- 
sary. In an introduction which is an 
abridgment of his full-length study— 
Johnson Before Boswell: A Study of Sir 
John Hawkins’ Life of Samuel Johnson— 
published last year, Dr. Davis attempts 
such a justification. He argues that Haw- 
kins’s “‘unclubable” personality prejudiced 
readers from the beginning; and that 
they were further discouraged by Haw- 
kins’s ponderous style and his fondness 
for irrelevent digression. He asserts, how- 
ever, that in spite of Hawkins’s obvious 
faults the book contains a just and ac- 
curate portrait of Johnson, and deserves 
publication for that reason. 

There can be little doubt that Dr. 
Davis's careful editing has helped to make 
Hawkins’s book a somewhat readable one. 
The digressions have been eliminated; 
the lengthy and superfluous quotations 
from Johnson and others have been sen- 
sibly shortened. But skillful editing can- 
not affect one’s final judgment of a book’s 
merit, nor does Dr. Davis wish it to. 
Near the end of his introduction, in com- 
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paring Boswell with Hawkins, he asserts: 
“Our judgment of Boswell, it is clear, has 
been reached, not by totaling his mistakes, 
but by assessing his portrait of Johnson, 
and thus it seems only fair to Hawkins 
that we should judge his book in the same 
way.” And even the most charitable 
assessment of Hawkins’s book reveals two 
unmistakable flaws—an impossible style, 
and an impossibly pedantic attitude. 
Among the most famous criticisms of 
Hawkins is that delivered by his rival 
biographer, James Boswell. In his own 
Life of Johnson Boswell says that Haw- 
kins wrote of Johnson with “a dark un- 
charitable cast, by which the most un- 
favourable construction is put upon almost 
every circumstance in the character and 
conduct of my illustrious friend.” Cer- 
tainly Boswell is exageeratine; there can 
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be no doubt of Hawkins’s complete ad- 
miration of Johnson; Hawkins asserts 
again and again that Johnson’s life ex- 
hibits “an uniform course of virtue.” 
Properly understood, however, Boswell’s 
criticism is entirely correct. Hawkins’s 
stubbornness, his tenacious formality, his 
narrow moralism, make him an extremely 
weak choice for the biographer of so 
splendidly fallible and totally human a 
man as Samuel Johnson. 

A single example of Hawkins’s moral 
insufficiency as an interpreter of Johnson 
must suffice. In the spring of 1751 
Johnson was making arrangements for 
the celebration of the appearance of a 
new novel by his friend, Mrs. Lenox. 
Johnson proposed to Hawkins that the 
event called for ‘‘a whole night spent in 
festivity.” “I told him,” Hawkins says, 


“I had never sat up a whole night in my 
life; but he continuing to press me... ] 
consented.” It is doubtful if Hawkins’s 
account of the evening could overcome 
such a bad beginning; it does not—Si 
John becomes steadily more obtuse. 
Although his description is a full one, 
and reveals Johnson to some extent, Haw. 
kins’s Puritanism continues to thwart his 
reader's full enjoyment of the scene. He 
ends as he began, lamenting his participa- 
tion: ‘I well remember, at the instant of 
my going out of the tavern door, the 
sense of shame that affected me, occa- 
sioned...by...the resemblance it bore 
to a debauch.” Only imagine what Bos. 
well might have done for the scene: what 
dramatic flourishes would have quickened 
his description; what lively perception 
would have deepened his account of the 
““debauch;”’ and one has made the meas- 
ure of the two biographers. 

If one finds it possible to rationalize 
Hawkins’s pedantry and moral obtuseness 
into simple judicial objectivity, one still 
must contend with his tortuous style—a 
style that seems at times to be a parody of 
the worst possible construction that could 
be placed upon Johnson’s own admittedly 
involved prose. Again, a single example 
may suffice. In describing Lord Chester- 
field’s son, Hawkins is attempting to show 
that the boy was, physically, an unprom- 
ising candidate for the rigors of gentle- 
manly life. But Sir John’s ponderous 
style leaves us smiling at him, and not at 
Lord Chesterfield’s son; the boy is de- 
scribed as ‘‘encumbered with flesh,” and 
Hawkins adds: “nature had so carelessly 
compacted his limbs as scarcely to leave 
them the power of flexure. In a word, 
in infancy he was shapeless, and in youth 
a looby.” Even in an abridged version, 
Hawkin’s prose is an obstacle even 4 
fellow-pedant could hardly overcome. 

Hawkins’s book, for its own sake, there- 
fore, does not merit re-publication. It 
lacks the sympathetic insight that is one 
of the marks of great biography; its style 
is impossible to mend. It deserves publi- 
cation because of Johnson, not Hawkins. 
Its merit is in the unconquerable spirit of 
Johnson that manages to survive even 
Hawkins’s doltish handling. Harold 
Nicolson summed it up — some thirty 
years ago—in a single sentence: ‘For 
through the pages of this dry and stingy 
attorney pierces the vivid humanity of 
Johnson, giving to the book a realism 
and actuality of which Hawkins was him- 
self probably quite unaware.” 

JOHN A. RYCENGA 
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DAUGH °R OF SILENCE, by Morris L. 
West. 275 pp. Morrow. $3.95. 


ROUBLE in Tuscany, speaking generical- 
T ly, is not too distinct from the ener- 
vating hassles to be seen on U.S. daytime 


sf television. Given moonlight and night- 


ingales and playing Chopin up at the 
villa, the slick touch of the professional 
novelist only makes it seem different. So 
there is no sense playing coy with this 
novel, delaying the gambit for a last 
paragraph dust-off. Say at once, then, 
that Daughter of Silence is not worthy of 
the talents of Morris L. West. He has 
written a very slick cliche, and one sus- 
pects that he knows it. 

The story centers on the trial of one 
Anna Albertini, who at the beginning of 
atypically languid Tuscany day, had just 
done in the mayor of the town. This, in 
turn, triggers off a series of events that 
leaves Anna and her problem pretty much 
in the background—so much so, in fact, 
that she comes to deserve the epithet of 
the title which describes her. Most of 
the high characters, however, quite make 
up for her silence. Seldom has such glib- 
ness, such effusions of artificiality been 
allowed to issue from the tape-recording 
tongues in a novel of some reported rank. 

Despite its clean and generally func- 
tional style, Daughter of Silence is over- 
written. That is to say, it tends to over- 
state situations and motives which ought 
to be taken for granted. For instance, the 
defense lawyer, Rienzi, is questioning a 
friendly witness, Fra Bonifacio, who hap- 
pens to be the village priest. But in what 
should be, of course, a sheer transparency 
of purpose and approach, as far as Rien- 
z's ‘“‘method”’ is concerned, author West 
comes up with this superfluous revelation: 
“Rienzi’s method with the old priest was 
deferent and almost humble. Once more, 
Landon was struck by his chameleon tal- 
ent for adaptation to a situation and a 
petson. He asked, quietly...” And so 
on. Now this is purely a faking for ef- 
fect. It takes a brilliant advocate to figure 
out he hasn’t got Jimmy Hoffa on the 
stand ? 

If this were all, however, it would be a 
Picayunish charge to bring against the 
lbor of writing a novel. The serious de- 
fect of this fiction is that it reduces its 
vision of humanity both to stock types 
and to mechanistic categories. This will 
take some explaining. 

First, then, the stock types. Arbitrarily, 
one might defer the whole point and say, 
‘Look for yourself.” There is Ascoloni, 
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the aging and domineering master of the 
villa. There are (and the names hardly 
matter) the dottore’s daughter and her 
strained marriage to his assistant, who is 
resigned to a life of cuckoldry—the other 
party being, of course, a primitive type 
from the village. There is the visiting 
psychiatrist from London, whose enlight- 
ened behavior naturally includes an affair 
with a Parisian artist, whose “painting 
had exploded into a startling matur- 
ity...” So that you won't get the wrong 
idea entirely, her painting exploded only 
after she had abandoned a sick mother 
and a senile father in Paris. That is to 
say, it wasn’t just a matter of promiscuous 
release that accounted for so much genius. 
Anyway, a great deal of the book is given 
over to these people, who say a lot of 
clever and nasty things to (and about) 
one another in the course of events. 





Morris West: Chopin up at the villa 


And of course there is Anna, the 
daughter and victim of all this confusion. 
As Rienzi says in court, ‘Let us take the 


-case of Anna Albertini.”” But Rienzi does 


not so much become her defender as he 
does the advocate of his own aggressive 
ego. Aside from that, however, one sup- 
poses that the book is meant to arouse 
some of the classic arguments concerning 
the meaning of the law. Yet what is in- 
volved here is not so much the relevance 
of the law—and especially of its dichot- 
omy between the public order and ideal 
justice—but whether the frequently arbi- 
trary conclusions of modern psychology 
shall be assumed to have the force of law. 

When you label Anna “‘sick,’”’ haven't 
you done everything to get rid of her— 
both in the social and personal contexts? 
And of course this is precisely what hap- 


pens in the novel. Peter Landon, the 
chief shaman in the case, says with much 
apparent ease, that he deals with sick 
minds. One would like to know just 
what a sick mind is, and where and by 
what means he draws the line between 
mental incapacity and moral responsi- 
bility. Also, the blatant assumption that 
psychological historicism can predict the 
future does not seem to trouble him in 
the least. What it really amounts to, as 
something more serious than the viola- 
tion of the novelist’s art, is the monstrous 
reduction of human experience to mere 
semantics. 

Finally, all this is given perhaps un- 
intended support in the diminished role 
of the priest, Fra Bonifacio, who is of 
course one of those dusty “little Francts- 
cans” and nothing much more. He would 
seem almost to represent a sentimental 
preservation of the racial memory of the 
Church as a moral force. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the New Myth of 
an irreducible justification of the mecha- 
nistic view of life, which may seem a 
rather ponderous charge to bring against 
a second-rate novel, should end up on a 
note of typically cloying lyricism: 

As they drove down the winding path 
to the gates, they could see him solitary 
and gallant on the terrace, the moonlight 
silver on his lion’s mane, listening to the 
lament of the nightingales. 


Nightingales or no nightingales, it is a 
very false note. 
THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


THE CHURCH: A PICTORIAL HISTORY, 
by Edward Rice. 268 pp. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $10. 


‘6 pases of Church History”’ is the title 
generally accorded to Bishop Euse- 
bius of Caesarea. About the year 311 
Eusebius wrote his Ecclesiastical History, 
which was the first conscious attempt to 
record the story of the Christian Church 
according to the norms of history rather 
than of apologetics. What is significant 
is the relatively late date of this work. 
Eusebius wrote as the persecutions were 
obviously drawing to a close. Con- 
stantine was already on the horizon, and 
with him would soon come the dawn of 
a new era of triumphant Christianity. The 
hard days of the Church were a thing of 
the past, and long vistas of hopeful 
achievement lay ahead. 
It is axiomatic that interest in history of 
any kind indicates a maturity of develop- 
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ment and a sophistication of view which 
any group attains only after the trials of 


its formative years are over, Only then 
can serious thought be given to such 
matters as the group's essential mission 
and the most apposite means to its attain- 
ment, 
historical contemplation, 


In these areas lies the value of 


Is it not worthy of note, then, that 
within the present generation American 
Catholics have finally begun to be aware 
of the history of their Church? An in 
creasing number of books about both the 
American Church and the universal 
Church are being written by Americans, 
and, considering the ways of publishers, 
they are apparently being bought if not 
actually read, It may well be too early 
to attempt any profound judgments about 
the maturity of American Catholicism, 
but at least the portents show promise, 

Edward Rice's The Church: A Pictorial 
History grew out of the series of articles 
which he wrote as editor of Jubilee maga- 
zine, which is a recommendation in itself, 
Some of the material therefore seems fa- 
miliar, but the dust jacket assures us that 
two-thirds of the content published here 
is new, The book includes both pictures, 
generally contemporary with the events 
they depict, and text, amounting to per- 
haps forty per cent of the volume. 

I must admit that my initial reaction to 
the idea of a picture book Church history 
was one of reservation, but fortunately my 
skepticism proved to be unfounded, For 
the reader whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject is. still-in the formative stage, the 
present volume is ideal, This is the 
audience which the book aims to instruct 
and inspire, Yet even the historian who 
has already made his way through Du- 
chesne or Fliche and Martin will find that 
these illustrations actually do offer some 
surprisingly new insights, 

It is evident that a great deal of care 
went into the selection of the pictures. 
They range from actual old photographs 
to reproductions of stylized Byzantine 
mosaics, manuscript illustrations, archeo- 
logical finds, portraits, sculpture, and 
scratchy medieval pen sketches, They are 
all in black and white, and except for 
some of the mosaics the photographs 
clearly and effectively reproduce the 
originals, Pictures with no explanation 
accomplish little, but one of the real 
virtues of this book is the fine text. The 
style is journalistic and at times breezy; 
in some places it reaches a high level of 
dramatic piety. The narrative controls the 
pictures throughout. 
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The only adverse criticism of The 
Church; A Pictorial History that seems 
to be in order concerns the proportion of 
space allotted to the various periods of 
the Church's evolution, Briefer coverage 
and less romanticizing of the Middle 
Ages would have allowed a more adequate 
description of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, which are represented 
almost exclusively by rather lifeless pic- 
tures of the popes. Somehow, the great 
social movements and the liturgical re- 
form of recent generations should have 
been emphasized, Would not Bishop von 
Ketteler have been more appropriate than 
Bismarck? Why three pictures of Napo- 
leon and Pius VII? Is it deliberate that 
not even a page was 
American Church? 


devoted to the 


If there is anyone so unfortunate as 
to be unfamiliar with Jadilee, he will find 
The Church: A Pictorial History delight- 
fully refreshing. Devotees of the maga- 
zine will be pleased to see one of its 
best series developed into this artistic and 
technically fine volume. 


RAYMOND H, SCHMANDT 


MUSSOLINI, by Laura Fermi. 477 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $5.95. 


yom His lifetime Mussolini had a 
considerable number of former 
friends, One of them, Giacinto Serrati, 


had this to say of the sawdust duce: ‘He 
is a rabbit, a phenomenal rabbit; he roars, 
People who see him and do not know 
him mistake him for a lion,” 

Mrs, Fermi believes that Mussolini had 
no philosophy, only drives. He was cer- 
tainly able to ponder his contradictions 





Laura Fermi: A shameful Incident 


with equanimity and even arrogance, 

“People say that I change Opinions,” 
he declared, “Did you ever see a sailor 
at the helm of a boat? He gives the rug. 
der a pull to the right and one to the 
left, but if you look behind the boat, it's 
wake is straight,” 

Contrary to popular belief, Mussolini 
was not all of one piece, monolithic, 
strong, self-assured, dynamic, fearless, in. 
telligent to the point of genius, 

His political ideas were shallow and 
superficial, ‘To him fascism was, “above 
all, the verb fo want in the present 
tense’; and “the most formidable crea. 
tion of an individual and national ‘will 
to power’; and “an organized, central. 
ized, authoritarian democracy.” He said; 
“Fascism brings back... color, force, the 
picturesque, the unexpected, the mystical; 
in short, all that counts in the soul of 
the crowds.” 

He had a very simple program, He 
wanted to govern Italy, He was in favor 
of everything that made the Italian peo. 
ple great. He was opposed to all that 
tended to lower, brutalize or impoverish 
the Italian people. He thought the state 
ought to be strong. The government 
ought to defend itself and the nation from 
all disintegrating attacks, Religion ought 
to be respected. The national energies 
should be exalted. 

Out of such hokum are world-shaking 
revolutions made in this century! 

Mussolini was, in fact, extraordinarily 
lucky. He was a good actor, a journalist 
who wrote fiery articles against this and 
that, an ex-Socialist, a competent gang 
leader, chock-full of ambition. He was 
also a lonely man, irresolute, giving in to 
the last opinion forced upon him, shrink: 
ing from action when the moment fot 
action arrived, He worked very hard at 
creating the myth that he was a Niet 
schean superman, a shrewd Machiavellian 
master of the intricate art of government, 

Mussolini's scant intellectual powers 
seem to have become seriously weakened 
after a few herculean efforts to create 
such trumpery fascist slogans as Credere, 
Obbedire, Combattere (To believe, 
obey, to fight). He was gullible, vindic 
tive, cruel. He succeeded very well in 
detaching himself from the ordinary mot 
al standards of civilized human behavior. 
In a word, he was only a vulgarian and 4 
showman who made it the central busi 
ness of his life, once he had gained pow: 
er, to retain and increase it, to last. 

Sad to relate, Mussolini always thought 
that something was amiss, that he was 
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not enjoying life as he should, that he 
was @ prisoner of his office, He shut him- 
gif up in the splendid isolation of Palaz- 
» Venezia and indulged in dreams of 
grandeur, with himself as the central 
figure, a mighty Caesar and builder of 
Empires. 

He conquered Ethiopia with poison 
gas and mustard gas. Speculation, mon- 
opoly and corruption flourished in Italy 
as never before, Cynical and disenchanted, 
Mussolini filled his empty life with Hit- 
ler and eventually submitted entirely to 
the fuehrer and did what he was told 
to do, even when it was contrary to his 
best judpyment. The end came when the 
Allies invaded Italy and Mussolini and 
his mistress were shot by partisans at a 
place called Dongo. 

Mrs. Fermi, wife of the late Enrico 
Fermi, ‘‘architect of the atomic age,” be- 
lieves that the Italian people are success- 
fully rebuilding what fascism destroyed. 
A Roman by birth, she regards Mussolini 
as the skeleton in the Italian cupboard, a 
shameful incident in the history of a 
great and admirable people. This is not a 
biography of the Italian dictator, Out of 
the many incidents of Mussolini's life, 
Mrs, Fermi has selected only a limited 
number and built up the episodes that 
best lend themselves to illustrate his char- 
acter, his achievements and failures, and 
the interrelations between the society of 
his time and his own tawdry career. Al- 
though somewhat deficient in solid histo- 
tical scholarship, the result is an impres- 
sive, fast-paced, well-written, journalistic 
account of Hitler's chubby gaaleiter of 
Italy, 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


WILDERNESS, by Robert Penn Warren. 
310 pp. Random House. $4.95. 


OBERT PENN WARREN'S Wilderness 

continues the themes that have char- 
acterized his earlier novels: the inevitabil- 
ity of violence and the search for personal 
identity. Like warp and woof, these ele- 
ments criss-cross throughout this tightly 
woven tale of Adam Rosenzweig, a young 
Bavarian Jew who leaves the ghetto of his 
homeland to fight with the Union Army 
in the Civil War. 

Fired by the memory of his father who 
had taken arms against tyranny in Europe, 
Adam signs with a group of German 
Mercenaries, but aboard ship on the way 
t0 America his fatal physical flaw is ac- 
cidentally discovered: Adam has a club- 
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‘made. 





Robert Penn Warren: Identity 


foot. He had disguised the deformity 
with a specially built boot. When he 
pleads that he truly wants to fight, the 
cynical recruiter and the other mercen- 
aries jeer and taunt him. 

Cruelly rejected, Adam escapes the 
ship in New York with the hope that he 
might somehow join the Union Army. 
Once on land he is trapped in an out- 
break of anti-Negro violence. He sees 
Negroes lynched and butchered. Here 
Warren puts some strain on credulity; 
Adam is rescued and brought by the 
Negro Mose Talbutt to the home of a 
family friend, Aaron Blaustein; in his 
pocket Adam carries a letter of introduc- 
tion to the man. Blaustein offers to take 
him in as a son, his own Stephen having 
been killed but a few months earlier in 
the war. First the mockery aboard the 
Elmyra and now the lure of wealth pose a 
choice for Adam. But in the depths of 
his being the choice had already been 
To his uncle in Bavaria he had 
said, ‘I would work for the day when the 
world will know Justice.” On his twisted 
foot he wears the boot given him by 
Old Jacob who had said, “For I must 
have the knowledge that my boot has 
walked on the earth in America, through 
mud or dust.” 

Through mud and dust Adam makes 
his way toward Virginia where the fight- 
ing rages. Jed Hawksworth and the Negro 
Mose Talbutt, his companions, deride his 
idealism. On the trip they camp at the 
farm of Maran Goetz whose husband lies 
dying of a war wound; she would gladly 
take him to her bosom. Ironically the 
vulgar jokes of Jed and Mose steel his 





purpose. “They had understood his every 
motion, penetrated every self-deception. 
Dully, he asked himself if virtue was pos- 
sible only in the shame of discovery, in 
the terror of accusation.” 

The drunken doctor exhuming bodies 
at Gettysburg, Jed confessing that his 
defense of a Negro had been motivated 
by hate for the white men who scorned 
his father, Union soldiers beating the 
vagrant Mollie, Simms Purdew abusing 
the Negroes, Jed shaming Mose by ex- 
posing the W on his right thigh, Mose 
murdering and robbing Jed—here are 
fires of violence and cynicism that refine 
Adam’s vision. 

In his lecture “Pure and Impure Poet- 
ry” delivered at Princeton in 1942 and 
eventually published in The Kenyon Re- 


view, Robert Penn Warren remarked: 


The saint proves his vision by stepping 
cheerfully into the fires. The poet, some- 
what less spectacularly, proves his vision 
by submitting it to the fires of irony—the 
drama of his structure—in the hope that 
the fires will refine it. In other words, 
the poet wishes to indicate that his vision 
has been earned, that it can survive 
reference to the complexities and contra- 
dictions of experience. And irony is one 
such device of reference. 


The final irony is Adam’s encounter 
with the Union soldiers who take his 
precious boots and ransake his wagon. 
As the soldiers dawdle, the Rebels attack 
and in a brief skirmish Adam kills a 
Confederate. The violence resolved, the 
soldiers gone, Adam ponders again, as 
he often had before, his own identity. 
And like his father before him, he experi- 
ences a resurgence of his Jewish faith. 
In the words of a Hebrew prayer he 
recognizes his own creatureliness, its piti- 
ful limitations. “He knew that he would 
have to try to know that the truth is 
unbetrayable, and that only the betrayer 
is ever betrayed, and then only by his 
own betraying.” 

Wilderness may well stand as Warren's 
finest achievement in fiction, more mature 
than Al] the Kings Men, more compact 
and restrained than The Cave. Certainly 
it’s a reading experience, delicately struc- 
tured, richly symbolic. Out of his anguish 
Adam speaks for modern man, “My fa- 
ther gave me that name because he loved 
mankind and wanted men to be fully 
man. He fought and suffered for that. 
He gave me that name that I might try 
to be a man in the knowledge that men 
are my brothers.” 

Rev. FRANCIS X. CANFIELD 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND 
FREUD, by Ernest Jones, edited and 
abridged by Lionel Trilling and Stev- 
en Marcus. 541 pp. Basic Books. 
$7.50. 


HE ORIGINAL work in three volumes 
T appeared 1953-57; it has been briefly 
reviewed in The Critic. Its length, the 
wealth of details, certain digressions, 
made it difficult reading for the general 
public. It was the author’s wish that an 
abridged edition be brought out. The 
editors have, on the whole, found it pos- 
sible to retain the essential and to cut out 
less important sections. Even so, passages 
have been preserved which contribute 
little to our understanding of Freud’s per- 
sonality, his relations to collaborators and 
critics or the development of his thought. 
For psychoanalysis—and it should be 
remembered that Freud always insisted 
that this name, coined by him, be applied 
to his doctrine exclusively—was not born 
all at once, but passed in the mind of 
its creator through several stages. 

If the abridged edition is much more 
readable, it makes also more evident cer- 
tain errors and defects. Dr. Jones is, of 
course, responsible for them. An un- 
wavering adherent, a fervent admirer 
and, to the end, a true friend, the author 
follows lovingly the way of his hero; 
but he lacks the technique of the biogra- 
pher. He did not think it necessary to 
check on names and statements; he also 
did not consider the possibility that Freud 
himself might have been prejudiced in 
more than one respect and that, therefore, 
his reports may have been sometimes un- 
reliable. Names are misspelled (so the 
famous German psychiatrist who was 
dragged to his death by the mad Ludwig 
II of Bavaria is called Gudeler insted of 
Gudden),”and there are repeated refer- 
ences to a ‘‘school of Helmholtz” which 
never existed. Helmholtz had, indeed, 
first studied medicine, but turned to 
physics and became one of the most out- 
standing scholars of his age; he did not 
“popularize” (p. 33) the principle of 
conservation of energy but was the first 
to give to it a strictly scientific formula- 
tion in an essay which is one of the classics 
of science. Nor is it true that Helmholtz 
did not admit the influence of the mind 
on organic performances, since he at- 
tributed the phenomenon of “‘simultane- 
ous contrast’’ to an “unconscious syllo- 
gism.” 

Neither Freud nor his followers ever 
recognized that objections or criticisms 
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rested on objective reasons. Ignorance, 
resistance, unwillingness to admit un- 
pleasant truths, resentment, or personal 
antagonism alone appeared as responsible. 
Freud attributed much of the opposition 
he encountered to anti-semitism, and 
Jones uncritically, relying only on the 
master’s opinions, took over this view. 
There was certainly much of anti-semitism 
in Austria, but it hardly played the role 
Freud assumed. For his ideas were re- 
jected also by many of his Jewish col- 
leagues. Furthermore, from reading the 
book one gets the impression that no 
Jew ever had been promoted to higher 
academic positions. In fact, however, 
there were many men of Jewish descent 
among Freud’s older and younger contem- 
poraries who became full professors in 
the medical school as well as in that of 
arts and sciences. It is rather probable 
that much of the hostility Freud met was 
a reaction to his personality. 

Jones was not an uncritical admirer of 
his hero, and he does not try to conceal 
certain unpleasant traits in Freud’s per- 
sonality. He points at Freud’s stubborn- 
ness, his unwillingness to abandon any of 
his ideas, his unforgiving attitude toward 
those who went their own way (Adler, 
Stekel, Jung, Rank), although this trait is 
underplayed as much as possible, and the 
demand of absolute compliance with his 
views. Freud is said to have become in 
his later years ‘‘serene and benign’; and 
so he may have shown himself, but only 
to those who were faithful to him or 
whom he hoped to prevent from ‘“‘devi- 
ating.’’ (Jones does not report that Freud 
characterized, in print, Stekel as ganz 
verwildert, having run wild and being 
totally disorganized, nor that, according 
to other sources, his comment on the 
news of Adler’s sudden death on the 
streets of Aberdeen was: ‘‘A nice death 
for a Jewish boy from Vienna.”) On 
the other hand it is true that Freud never 
hesitated to revoke any of his ideas when 
experience or reflection had shown them 
to be untenable. Nor can one fail to 
admire the fortitude with which he sup- 
ported for many years the pains and dis- 
comforts caused by the cancer of the jaw 
of which he finally died. ‘ 

Whatever opinion one may hold on the 
lasting validity of Freud’s doctrine, he 
indubitably exercized a tremendous in- 
fluence not only on psychiatry but on the 
general conception of human nature as 
it is found to-day almost everywhere. 
Large parts of his doctrine have been 
given up even by his more orthodox fol- 





lowers; some did not find general ac. 
ceptance even during his lifetime (eg, P 
the notion of “death-instinct”). Though 
modified in many respects his views have | 
become a determinant element in cop. 
temporary mentality. This fact alone justi. 
fies the interest in his personality and his 
life. 

Though the title mentions Freud's 
work, the book is not an introduction to 
Freud’s doctrine. His work is treated as 
part of his life, what it, indeed, was; he 
was an untiring worker. Although a 
loving father and a faithful husband, his 
life and his work are so closely inter. 
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woven that even travelling, by far his} 
most cherished relaxation, became some- } | 
how linked up with it as one may clearly } & 
see, for example, from his essay on Leon. | 
ardo. ¢ 

There were strange contradictions in 


Freud’s personality. The man who carried 
through the amazing feat of self-analysis 
more than once thoroughly misjudged | P 
other people, seeing in them more than} ° 
they were. Committed to scientific in-| 
quiry, as he understood it, severly critical | 4 
of his own ideas, he was intensely in- ¢ 
terested in and believed in “‘occult” phe } ‘ 
nomena (the few pages dealing with this \ 
feature are omitted in the abridged edi- ( 
tion). Benevolent to those who sided} ‘ 
with him, he was hard and unforgiving 
when dealing with those who deserted. 
And there is the puzzling identification, 
if one may call it so, of himself and the 
figure of Moses which, apparently, per- 
sisted through many years and finally 
found a veiled expression in his last book 
Moses and Monotheism. Nor is it easy 
to understand that he repeatedly made use 
of the ideas proposed by rather unreliable 
authors and held on to them in spite of 
the judgment of experts. 

Jones does not elaborate on these con- 
tradictions which he, indeed, did notice. 
Thus, the book does not fulfill all the 
expectations a reader may harbor. It | 
not the last word on this fascinatin 
personality. Nor does it, as was pointed 
out, comply with the demands of tedr 
nically impeccable biography. But it 1s, 
for the present, by far the best study we 
possess. In spite of its deficiencies and ip 
spite also of the fact that not all judg 
ments of the author can be taken at, theit 
face value, it makes fascinating reading 
and ought to be read by everyone who 
wants to understand more the enormous 
influence this man had on the shaping 
of contemporary mentality. 

RUDOLF ALLERS 
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PROMISE AT DAWN, by Romain Gary. 
337 pp. Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 


HY DOES ONE write mémoires? This 
W privilege ought to be reserved for 
those whose life is exemplary in some 
sense, like St. Augustine or General de 
Gaulle; or who represent a new turn in 
the history of ideas, Rousseau or Kierke- 
sard. Romain Gary seems not to have 
either of these distinctions: he is a Rus- 
san immigrant in France who made a 
career in literary life and diplomatic serv- 
ice, fought in the R.A.F. and obtained 
the Goncourt Prize with his novel, The 
Roots of Heaven (a verbose, somewhat 
tedious story, incidentally, but then the 
Goncourt Academy has given lately its 
coveted prize to mediocre writers like 
Simone de Beauvoir, André Schwartz- 
Bart and Vintila Horia). 

Promise at Dawn (why this title?) 
provides good entertainment and I rec- 
ommend it to travellers whose attention 
it may agreeably distract on a journey. Its 
qualities are a certain gaiety of tone, some 
charmingly told episodes, and—in my 
eyes—a commonsensical attack on what 
the author calls ‘Freudian schmalz.” 
Otherwise, M. Gary often lapses into 
verbosity, yields to superficial observations 
and asides, and on occasions even slips 
into vulgarity. His style lacks virile qual- 
ities, what the French call une écriture 
male, although when he manages to con- 
trol the flow of words, as in his excellent 
little Evropean Education (a story in war- 
time Poland), M. Gary can achieve artis- 
tic distinction and become a truly mov- 
ing writer. 

If he attacks on a few vigorous pages 
the charlatanism that goes by the name 
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of psychoanalysis, it is because he fore- 
sees many readers’ sly suspicion of an 
“Oedipus complex” in his make-up: in- 
deed, Promise at Dawn is not one man’s 
souvenirs, but his own and his mother’s. 
M. Gary’s mother, a Russian-Jewish ac- 
tress, is not introduced in the first person 
singular, yet she permeates the pages of 
the book as she permeated her son’s life 
with that extraordinary warmth which for- 
ever caresses a man’s soul, long after his 
childhood is over. When I closed the 
book, I understood why he /ad to write it 
as a tribute to a mother who made of him 
a man and who still accompanies him, al- 
though she died twenty years ago. 

I repeat that Promise at Dawn is not 
a significant literary event; especially, it 
is not a French book: its philosophizing 
is mostly shallow, its character description 
is without depth, and M. Gary has a way 
of putting himself forward which lacks, 
to say the least, the Stendhalian quality of 
egotistical irony or the subtle Narcissism 
of Gide. 

But his mother saves the situation. In 
today’s French literature hatred for moth- 
ers and fathers is too frequently on dis- 
play: in Mauriac, Jean Genét, Hervé 
Bazin, Beauvoir. M. Gary has the cour- 
age of his devotion, and as a result. his 
imperfect style becomes at times beauti- 
fully moving; we meet a splendid woman 
who fights for her son, believes in him, 
surrounds him with comfort when strug- 
gling with poverty, severely punishes him 
when he forgets to protect her good 
name. In other words, a mother who is 
the exact opposite of the bloodless type 
idealized by psychologists and education- 
al experts. 

She is human and feminine as she 
vaunts her son’s literary and amorous ex- 
ploits to the good people of the Nice 
food market, as she embarrasses him with 
chains of sausages and jars of marmelade 
before his fellow officers, as she forces his 
acceptance by an exclusive tennis club 
under the indulgent eyes of King Gustav 
of Sweden. 

When finally the boy grows to man- 
hood and goes off to war, he carries in 
him the voice and the heart of his mother. 
In the most moving passages he talks to 
her while piloting his bomber plane and 
promises her to carry out her ambitions, 
their ambitions. The tough young sol- 
dier and the white-haired woman with 
her cane become one, or rather, they have 
never been separated. When finally he 
manages to reach Nice, still in the thick 
of battle, he learns of her death three 





years before. All the while he had been 
receiving her hastily pencilled letters 
through a Swiss friend: the old lady had 
written 250 of them before she died and 
had left instructions that they be mailed 
one by one. 

THOMAS MOLNAR 


CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN ART, by 
Frank and Dorothy Getlein. 240 pp. 
Bruce. $5.00. 


gg THERE BE an authentic Christian 
art to reflect the message of the 
Catholic faith in terms meaningful to 
people of our day? This is the question 
that Frank and Dorothy Getlein ask in 
Christianity in Modern Art. The fact of 
the matter is that the Church, so robustly 
healthy in other ways, has never been 
farther removed from art and the artist, 
despite a long and pleasant history in 
which they have done well by one an- 
other. Today religious art is in no way 
representative of the faith or its impact 
on our time. 

The Getleins describe the unhappy 
phenomenon which afflicts religion and 
art and attempt to explain the causes of 
the deep chasm between art and fatih. 
They also propose some solutions. 

Frank and Dorothy Getlein (he is the 
well-known art critic for The New Re- 
public, and author of the better half of 
this year’s Movies, Morals and Art) con- 
sider first the possibility of a genuinely 
Christian art for our epoch. After a sur- 
vey of the visual arts since the sixteenth 
century, they note the departure of “reli- 
gious” painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture from a Christian portrayal of reality, 
especially in the understanding of, and 
participation in the liturgy itself. 

Art is not of course essential for salva- 
tion. But if we do employ it, the writers 
insist, it should be a vigorously authentic 
and vital art, expressing its own currents 
of thought and feeling, proffering from 
the mysteries of the Christian faith some- 
thing for our age. 

Instead of an art as dynamic and ex- 
citing as the times it should mirror, we 
have developed a_ plaster-and-painted- 
statue type of art derived from the Ba- 
roque of seventeenth-century Europe, cap- 
able of communicating only the old and 
tired sentiments of a bygone age. Our 
religious art is representative of their 
times. 

Since the world of one and two cen- 
turies ago was one of revoit, rationalism 
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and withdrawal following upon the Ref- 
ormation, Christian Europe, deprived of 
community in the faith, gave up as well 
community in prayer, turning aside from 
public prayer of the Mass and Divine 
Office to private emotional prayer, some- 
what heedless of the truths of faith, ex- 
cessively concerned with the individual 
and with self. The visual arts, too, be- 
came interested in the mere manipulation 
of emotions and show this in both artistic 
content and in technique. However in- 
ferior, this was at least a valid response 
to the events of the world in which it 
thrived. 

But the age this kind of subjective art 
reflects has passed. We cannot relive it, 
and why must we try? If we persist in 
trying, might this not be taken as an af- 
firmation that the faith this art reflects is 
likewise dead ? 

The Getleins here search among the 
eminent painters, sculptors and architects 
of today’s world to uncover new convic- 
tions about the relation of art to faith, 
about religion’s expression in art's 
thought, feeling and technique. There are 
brief studies of Germany’s Emil Nolde, 
France's Georges Rouault, the Spaniard 
Antoni Gaudi, Eric Gill, Auguste Perret, 
Dali. 

But the Getleins feel the revival will 
not come from the studios of the fine 
arts. There is as yet too much concentra- 
tion on the very processes of art, while 
true skill and reason have for the mo- 
ment been abandoned, along with resem- 
blance, shape and even color. The hope 
of the future lies in the crafts—ceramics, 
weaving, metal work—for these practical 
arts are essentially the skillful use of 
techniques; they cannot be too deeply 
diverted into novelty; the test of their 
success will always be the well-made 
spoon, cup”or piece of furniture. 

Why not then turn to the craftsmen 
for the renewal of Christian art, instead 
of to the sick commercial manufacturing 
houses ? 

An alternative solution is to employ in 
religious art the outstanding creative 
figures of our day, even those without 
previous experience in religious art, even 
those without any religious commitment. 
This approach has been used with success 
in France by the Dominican Fathers 
Regamey and Coutourier. 

The fact is, however, that most good 
religious art has not been under ecclesi- 
astical auspices. The time seems ripe, for 
we live in a period of expectation, an era 
of reunion, when positive efforts are be- 
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ing made in many directions to bring into 
the Church the culture of our time. 

This outstanding book investigates one 
area of this endeavor. The authors not 
only have a command of the principles of 
the visual arts and of contemporary art 
history, but also of the function of the 
faith to guide men in their vision of nat- 
ural and supernatural reality. One reserva- 
tion: the implied restriction of the term 
“Christian art’’ to religious subjects or ec- 
clesiastical content is unfortunate; it does 
not seem to be the goal of artists like 
Rouault to portray only religious subjects, 
but rather to use the point of view of the 
faith to penetrate the meaning of all cul- 
ture and all reality. 

GILBERT RoOxBurRGH, O.P. 


WATERS OF THE NEW WORLD, by Jan 
de Hartog. 276 pp. Atheneum. 
$5.95. 


AN DE HARTOG, who was a mariner be- 
J fore he became a literary figure, has 
lived for many years aboard his ninety- 
foot sailing houseboat, Rival. One night, 
moored near an old lock in his native 
Holland, he mapped an adventurous cruise 
through the Intracoastal Waterway from 
Houston, Texas, to Nantucket. This was 
the beginning of his book about the 
voyage, Waters of the New World. 

But de Hartog, author of The Four- 
poster and other plays, is not the man to 
write a conventional travel book. Signifi- 
cantly, the episodes that his agent dribbled 
out to the magazines prior to publication 
of the book appeared, not in Holiday or 
National Geographic, but in Harper’s and 
The American Scholar. 

The book consists of ninety-seven brief 
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sketches and vignettes. They are arranged 
in geographical order corresponding to 
the progression of Rival’s cruise from the 
bayous to north of Boston. This creates 
a superficial resemblance to a travel book, 
De Hartog, however, is peering more in. 
tently at his own psyche than at the 
changing scenery along the banks of the 
waterway. He confesses: ‘As I sat 
watching the river, musing, I realized that 
what I had started to write were not im. 
pressions of America, but sketches for a 
self-portrait.” 

He makes no attempt to interweave 
into the narrative of the voyage the fruits 
of extensive research on the geology, flora, 
fauna, economics and history of the 
regions traversed. No special attention 
is paid the places that tourists usually go 
out of their way to see. No advice is 
offered for other travelers who might 
follow in his wake. These omissions of 
expected material would be fatal except 
for the fact that Mr. de Hartog has an 
interesting psyche. 

Being a writer of stature, he is not 
limited by his material. A bird passing, 
a sunset, a figure standing on the levee— 
any small stimulus sets off the literary 
impulse. One of his amusing stories 
concerns a man who was “‘that irritating 
type of aggressive salesman.” De Hartog 
met him at a boatyard, where the man 
announced that he planned to buy a boat 
to get away from his wife. At first, the 
other boatmen avoided his company. They 
watched for weeks while he scraped and 
painted and refitted his boat. Some strange 
therapy of the sea was at work, soothing 
him. When last seen, he was enjoying his 
boat—with his wife aboard. 

Of a night spent camping in the 
Everglades, de Hartog writes: ‘““Whenever 
a home-coming sailor says that nowhere 
in this world are the stars so big as in 
the Sahara or the Indian Ocean or the 
Everglades, what he really means is that 
there a great loneliness has made him 
feel small in the night. When the dying 
embers of the fire dim their glow... the 
night closes in and with it the strange feat 
of the last great wastes of the earth. It 
is not a fear of snakes or man... . It has to 
do with man’s loneliness.” 

He was taken in a swamp buggy to 4 
place where the forest opened onto a vast 
expanse of water and grass. It was called 
Indian Prairie, and “in the far distance, 
there was the fluttering white flock of 
thousands upon thousands of dancing 
egrets. The peace we faced across the 
still water stunned us to silence. . . . 
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“I have since seen Indian Prairie many 
times. I have seen it opened up beyond 
small towns, at the turning of a highway 
behind a fringe of palms on the coast- 
ine, at the far end of the canyons of 
Manhattan. It is the soul of America 
that the white man will forever hope to 
capture, it is the reason why the keynote 
of the American dream is conquest, and 
the core of the American doubt a sense of 
futility. Indian Prairie is everywhere on 
this continent, yet no white man will 
ever get there.” 

This is a low-pressure book. No pas- 
sages with the fascination to keep you 
reading past bedtime. And if you took 
it along on a similar cruise of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, it would be no help in 
avoiding the water hyacinths or coping 
with churlish harbor masters. Yet, there 
are enough touches of humor and beauty 
to make you admit that Waters of the 
New World is good company. 

RICHARD P. FRISBIE 


THE POOR OLD LIBERAL ARTS, by Rob- 
ert |. Gannon, S.J. 207 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4.00. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH CASSANDRA, 
by Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 198 
pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Rom of these books deal with mod- 
ern problems of education, both are 
written by prominent educators, both are 
impregnated with the same philosophy. 
But one was written by a man sounding 
like a pessimist and wistfully thinking of 
the good old days, like an old, old man 
who has learned to abide by his dreams, 
while the other was sparkled from the 
pen of a poet whose optimism penetrates 
to the realms of space. 

Father Gannon sighs for the Liberal 
Arts of the old Jesuit schools, with their 
Ratio Studiorum of St. Ignatius and the 
lisured hours of the average Englishman 
when the Empire was in its hey-day, as 
the answer to our pressing, vital, national 
need for a real education. Sister Madel- 
tva takes life as we live it, and without 
tven trying, she shows the reader how 
to find God in the here and now, in the 
poetry of daily living, and in the excite- 
ment of space travel, and of the effort 
literally to encompass the Beyond. And, 
% she points out, all the answers lie in 
God and everyone can find Him as sim- 
ply as did little Marcelino in the attic. 

is everywhere; one would almost 
think Father Gannon believes we need 
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hours and hours of leisure to reach out 
to touch Him and that we must read 
Cicero and Homer in their original Latin 
and Greek before we can speak to Him. 
Does he forget that Ignatius was primar- 
ily a soldier; that Jesuits were founded 
to do rather than to contemplate; that 
while Englishmen were acquiring the Lib- 
eral Arts at Cambridge and Oxford the 
seeds of decay were planted in the Em- 
pire by absentee ownership? Americans 
are attracted to the contemplative life to- 
day—perhaps more than ever before; but 
they are not sitting around sipping tea 
and drinking down deep drafts of the 
classics. Father Gannon would consider 
this essential for education; Sister Ma- 
deleva would not: therein lies the differ- 
ence. Few experiences could be more 
educational than reading these two books 
in sequence, leaving Sister Madeleva’s for 
second to clear the despondency and 
gloom of the first. 

Both books emphasize a basic theme: 
education requires independent (though 
guided) thinking. Writes Father Gan- 
non: ‘Educators in general do not real- 
ize the potentiality for work that exists 
in every pleasure-loving American boy 
with brains enough to deserve a college 
education. ... If, from the start he knows 
that the faculty means business . . . he ends 
up by taking twice as much education as 
one would expect.” While Sister Ma- 
deleva says: ‘Both our methods of edu- 
cation and our prevailing types of exam- 
inations train our students to remember 
and to imitate, rather than to think. The 
original and creative thinker in a class 
can be a difficult student.” Both writers 
have pointed out the essential need for 
theology classes in our schools to integrate 
and correlate the thinking of our students. 
But neither author has dared—or perhaps 
they have overlooked — mentioning the 
fact that not all Catholic colleges wel- 
come the thinker, and especially not the 
thinker in a theology class. 

The reviewer recalls attending theol- 
ogy lectures leading to an M.A. in that 
subject in a well-known, predominantly 
male University in close proximity to the 
College where Sister Madeleva resides. 
Thinking by Sisters in theology classes 
was not only discouraged; it was prac- 
tically outlawed. A Professor, for exam- 
ple, took a class period to explain that the 
male and female minds were so different- 
ly constituted that womén in theology 
should be content with memorizing the 
material presented. Is this education? 
Why not be frank, look at the defects in 





our Catholic educational system, and at- 
tempt to remedy them before we set out 
to change the world? 

Finally, both books are loaded with 
quotable quotes of importance for both 
educator and educated. In a couple of 
clever pages Father Ganon indicates ex- 
actly the kind of education designed to 
turn a man into a cog within a state ma- 
chine—and the system can be recognized 
as that characteristic of Russia. Sister 
Madeleva gives us a practical summary of 
a real education which is invaluable: 
“About ten years ago Jack and Mary 
Grace of two good neighbor contemp- 
orary colleges were married, much against 
the wishes of Mary Grace’s mother. Her 
constant reproach was, ‘Now what will 
your $10,000 education do for you?’ 

“Some years later, Mary Grace left her 
two little girls and baby boy playing in 
the yard with a most dependable nurse. 
The nurse went into the house on an er- 
rand. In the irretrievable moment, the 
baby fell into the shallow pool and 
smothered. A half hour later Mary Grace 
came home to find her little son dead. 
Out of her frantic grief and incredulity, 
one thought emerged, “Whatever is, is 
adorable.’ This sublimated acceptance of 
the will of God, in whatever guise, the 
poetics of her education had given her 
this, her answer to her mother: “This is 
what my $10,000 education has done for 
me’ ”’ 

SisTER M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


IMITATIONS, by Robert Lowell. 147 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.50. 


bs THE EXTENT that a poem moves to- 
ward infinity, or possesses an infinite 
integrity in which the various parts and 
elements move back and forth on one 
another to inexhaustible delight—to such 
an extent does it become untranslatable; 
for the one reader will miss this and the 
other that, if they are even fairly well 
acquainted with the original. 

All this Robert Lowell well knows. 
Consequently, his introduction to this 
book of translations by him—for such in 
the main is what they are—is so modest, 
straight-forward, humble and happy that 
it will disarm any reader bearing preju- 
dices, and deny to reviewers what is often 
their chief delight, to catch at matching 
phrases and show how the original might 
have been better rendered. For it is 
easier to carp than to commend, to locate 
errors than to isolate excellences. 
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I shall not fail to carp if only to cite 
an instance of the power of the difficulties 
that Lowell himself so well recognizes and 
explains, and so well evades or over- 
comes to give us this most admirable 
volume of poetry. Lowell writes: 


Boris Pasternak has said that the usual 
reliable translator gets the literal meaning 
but misses the tone, and in poetry tone, 
of course, is everything. I have been reck- 
less with meaning, and labored hard to 
get the tone. Most often this has been a 
tone, for *he tone is something that will 
always more or less escape transference 
to another language and cultural moment. 
I have tried to write alive English and 
to do what my authors might have done 
if they were writing their poems now 
and in America. 


The last sentence carries the kernel of the 
definition of translation; whatever else 
may be added to it, that thought cannot 
be taken away. 

One of the peculiar successes of Imita- 
tions lies in this: that one cannot read 
one of the translations without recog- 
nizing that the originators bore the touch 
of greatness. To the best of my judgment, 
Lowell doesn’t Jose any one of the eight- 
een poets he offers us. The dust-cover 
reads that the “imitator’ in these Imita- 
tions is unmistakably Robert Lowell. To 
an extent this is true but it is an injustice 
to him, rather than a compliment, to say 
so. He has his own precision with words, 
he polishes his own lapidarian phrases, 
he cannot. put off his New England 
melancholy, but no one will confuse his 
Pasternak with his Baudelaire, or, indeed, 
in either of these cases, hear his American 
accent torment the tune. 

Come to the carping. Come to Villon. 
Excellences abound; they are most reada- 
ble; and powerful. Take the most famous 
ballade—to the dead ladies. One shrinks 
from Rosetti’s “‘yester-year.”” The supe- 
riority of Lowell’s, “Oh where is last 
year’s snow?” is seen immediately. 
(Lowell's simplicity throughout the book 
is marvelous.) But—we miss the “but.” 
The line in French is, “Mais o# sont les 
neiges d’antan.” 

In his introduction Lowell writes that 
his imitations of Villon leave that genius 
“stripped.”’ Such an acknowledgment pre- 
cludes challenge but not criticism. 

When Lowell translates, “Mais o# sont 
les neiges d’antan?” by, “Oh where is 
last year’s snow?” he has sacrificed need- 
lessly nuances necessary to the true tone. 
He has leaned the emphasis too much to- 
ward an identification of last year’s snow 
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with the dead ladies, and away from the 
irretrievability of time. Both must re- 
main, of course, but the emphasis must be 
allowed to move back and forth, just in 
proper balance. I think it is pertinent 
here that the French title is “Ballade des 
Dames du Temps Jadis,” rather than the 
common “Ballad for the Dead Ladies,” 
which Lowell adopts. 

For in the third stanza the poem 
moves to its climax with an eschatological 
evocation that is central to the mood and 
the tone as well as to the supreme sense 
of the lines. This evocation Lowell loses 
and in a dangerous way. Touching on 
this but not essential to it is a matter of 
punctuation. After each, “Oh where is 
last year’s snow?” Lowell puts a question 
mark, and so do many French texts. But 
there are others that use an exclamation 
point on the last three, and this I think 
truer. The stanza in French is usually 
written thus in modern texts: 


La reine Blanche comme un lis, 
Qui chantait a voix de siréne; 
Berthe au grand pied, Biétris, Alis; 
Harembourges qui tint le Maine, 
Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu’Anglais brilérent 4 Rouen; 

Oa sont-elles, Vierge souvraine? 
Mais ox sont les neiges d’antan! 


Sometimes in ancient texts the last 
two lines are written: 


Ox sont ilz, ou, Vierge souvraine? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan? 


Lowell translates this stanza: 


Queen Blanche, the fleur-de-lys, 
Who had a siren’s voice, 





Bertha Big Foot, Beatrice, 
Arembourg, ruler of Maine, 

or Jeanne d’Arc of Lorraine 

the British burned at Rouen? 
Where are they, where? Oh Virgin, 
where is last year’s snow? 


In the first two stanzas of the ballad 
and up to the seventh line of this third 
stanza we have had an enumeration. Ip 
the seventh line comes a change, an 
elevation, a summation, a burst of emo. | 
tion. This is not retained by keeping the} | 
second ‘‘where” of the old texts buf ! 
dropping the key adjective ‘“souvraine.” 
The lines should better read: 


Where are they, Sovereign Virgin? 


Then the refrain returning with its own 
change of tone: 


But where is last year’s snow! 


For we are not asking the Sovereign 
Virgin where is last year’s snow, we are 
asking her (who would know) wher 
are those women of time past. The dan} ), 
ger in Lowell’s watered version (above) 
is that someone unfamiliar with the 
original might take the inference (snow 
being the symbol that it is) that Villon 
is somehow concerned with lost innocence 
which he is not, or not concerned with 
heaven and hell which he is. th 

We have inflicted more explicatiog 
here than any poem should have or ang , 
review, but it struck me that within 
terms he set for his own performance , 
Lowell failed to elicit the most from thig; 
ballad. He has lost, if not the tone, 
least an important overtone. I do ny 
mean his version does not stand alone : of 
an excellence in itself where many othe 
translations are intolerable. But here | 
has missed the religious timbre of 
voice of Villon whose thoughts ran 10 
merely to death and time past but t 
heaven and hell and the ultimate destin... 
of man. sto 

Stricture of space forces me to clo up 
with an apology. No review of so a, 
complished a book should be so mud, 
given over to a cavil. Nothing has be 
said about the metrical magic Loweg,). 
achieves, nor how much fire and finish M,., 
gives each poem, nor the pellucidity, for 
and elegance of it all. Some may prelé 
it to Lowell himself. Some modern poi, 
in their “afters” surpass themselves. §.. 
don’t believe this is true of Lowell, wi, I 
is his own best, but he has in these traf - 
lations held to a level of achievemey.. 
that should win universal applause. iffe 

HERBERT A. KENM }.,: 
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THE FRONTENACS, by Francois Mau- 
jac. 185 pp. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75. We have grown to expect from 
Mauriac a spare, almost barren style, an 
acute, often painful insight into human 
motives, and a story that moves the 
reader more by the power of its char- 
aterizations than by any intrinsically 
aptivating plot. This volume, an early 
novel translated beautifully by Gerard 
Hopkins for the first time in English, will 
not disappoint admirers of subsequent 
works. Set in Mauriac’s customary Bor- 
deaux, it contains a matriarch who fore- 
shadows the land-grasping Isa of Viper’s 
_ | Tangle, Xavier, her curiously moral- 
180% amoral brother-in-law, and Blanche’s chil- 
ate} dren. It is possible to see in young Yves 
rete the boy Mauriac, “his troubled heart and 
lan} his power to suffer,” and a growing desire 
Ne)f to rebel against the mores of the landed 
the sentry. In the book’s most moving chap- 
NOW ter Mauriac states what is to become the 
llodf dominent theme of his later books: “the 
enc power of love.” It is the indifference of 
wit] men to it that constitutes high tragedy in 
_ this and later books. 
atiO1 
{0} A PASSION IN ROME, by Morley Cal- 
VM laghan. 352 pp. Coward-McCann. $4.95. 
ani A writer of a powerful proletarian novel 
Mf in 1937, Mr. Callaghan is in this new 
i; work guilty of a grave misjudgment. 
) ™BHe decided to place his flat, tawdry story 
n¢ “Hof a love affair between a colorless, almost 
OM .n-existing American photographer and 
eh drunken, nymphomanical Romanized 
"pAmerican girl against the great events 
0 Mysuttounding the death of Pope Pius XII 
ut “and the election of Pope John. These 
estitferents form the background of the sterile 
sory but at no place seem to impinge 
Cypon the consciousness of anyone in the 
80 ook and only serve to accentuate the 
mUppoverty-stricken nature of the narrative. 
pte publishers call this a “major” novel 
fy gruich most certainly could not have been 
ush"Faat seriously in any critical sense. 
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Lw ion. $4.50. THE COUNTRY WOMAN, 
aad! Paul Smith. 341 pp. Scribners. $4.50. 
FWo novels by Irishmen about Ireland 
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“7 his month, and both are excellent for 
al liferent reasons. Mr. Kiely’s tale of a 

ttible, tyrannical Captain who twists 
CR 
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E CAPTAIN WITH THE WHISK- 


by DORIS GRUMBACH 


and perverts the lives of his wife and his 
children is beautifully told, with all the 
easy, flowing, rich and pithy vocabulary 
that will remind the reader of the lilting 
prose lines of Dylan Thomas. And Mr. 
Smith’s saga of a gallant mother, Molly 
Baines, is well told too, although the 
high concentration of melodrama, and 
the unremitting arrival in the plot of one 
catastrophe after another strains the 
readet’s credulity. The drunken husband 
is pure devil, the children bright and 
shining angels, and yet I defy any reader 
to remain dry-eyed at the death of Babby 
Baines, or at the failure of Tucker Tommy 
to find his mother’s unmarked grave. Both 
books leave the reader with the sense of 
the violence and brutality of life in 
Ireland in the "Twenties, but with an 
exhilarating sense of enormous vitality 
and human resilience as well. 


MONMOUTH, by Charles Barcelen 
Flood. 349 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4.95. 
PATRIOT’S PROGRESS, by Joseph G. 
E. Hopkins, 245 pp. Scribner's. $3.95. 
Two novels this month deal with the 
American Revolution, and both curiously 
enough culminate in a similar episode. 
Hopkins’s book reduces the early years of 
the War to the story of a young New 
England physician who loves the daughter 
of a Troy businessman but whose sym- 
pathies swing from Tory to Continental. 
Written in a dry, scholarly style, the book 
often lacks dramatic impact but its char- 
acters are genuine. Flood’s canvas is 
wider and his story more compelling. 
He creates strong, memorable (if a mite 
romantic) characters: Nicholas Burk, 
former gambler, Charity Avery, widow 
and patriotic spy, John Taylor, religious 
neutralist, and Abijah, the youthful, 
doomed lieutenant. The story is high 
romance but through it one senses some 
of the facts of history and enjoys them 
all the more. 


A LOST KING, by Raymond De Capite. 
213 pp. David McKay. $3.75. Inevitably 
the memory of the early Saroyan will be 
evoked in any reader who comes cold 
upon Raymond De Capite’s charming and 
original story of a boy’s indestructible 
love for his disappointed, sick and violent 
father. Paul, the son, goes from one 
job-failure to another, and each is, to 


his father, another example of the failure 
of the whole industrial system and his 
own personal rejection. The slight story 
is told with humor and a fine sense of 
evocative dialogue. In its unpretentious 
way, a genuine contribution to the genre of 
autobiographical novels. 


HOLY WEEK, by Louis Aragon. 541 pp. 
Putnam. $5.75. Radical Louis Aragon, 
an avowed Communist, has here written 
what might with justice be called a most 
superior historical novel although he dis- 
claims any resemblance of his characters 
to historical persons. A vast mural rather 
than a mere portrait or single painting, it 
tells through the eyes of a young second 
lieutenant, Géricault (who was to become 
a great painter in his maturity and brings 
the painter’s eye for detail to what he 
records), of the monumental events of 
Holy Week, 1815, when Napoleon is 
marching on Paris from his exile on Elbe, 
and Louis XVIII is fleeing away from the 
people he promised to defend, and has 
left Paris for Ghent. In a brief review it 
is impossible to suggest the sweep of this 
novel, the breath of its vision and the 
realism that springs from every episode 
and every character and place. No politi- 
cal novel, it is instead an impressive, 
Tolstoi-like exploration of great events, 
and it succeeds as few novels of great 
intention do, in making the reader aware, 
in its own dimensions, of momentous 
historical affairs. 


THE JUDAS TREE, by A. J. Cronin. 
345 pp. Little Brown. $4.95. Mr. Cronin 
is by now so practised a story-teller that 
his formula novels must almost write 
themselves. This one, about a weak- 
willed, luxury-loving doctor who mar- 
ries for gain not once but twice, is told 
with all the author’s usual smoothness 
and alas, achieves his usual shallowness 
of characterizations. 


THE EMPTY CANVAS, by Alberto 
Moravia. 306 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $4.50. A lack-luster further 
excursion, by the master of such journeys, 
into physical passion, lack-luster because 
Dino’s obsession with sex and his later 
demand that it give way to spiritual 
possession (whatever that is) is written 
with an exhausted flatness which wearies 
the reader, and suggests that it often 
wearied the writer as well. Moravia is a 
man of one subject-matter, and I for one 
grow tired of it after the first few chap- 
ters. The Empty Canvas is an empty book. 
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YOUNG READERS 





A“ eighteen-year-old Israelite boy is 
the central fictional figure in Eliza- 
beth George Speare’s novel of the time 
of Christ, THE BRONZE BOW. A self- 
established exile in the wild hills above 
his home village, Daniel lives for one 
thing—revenge against the Roman over- 
lords of Israel. They have brought per- 
sonal tragedy upon him, causing the 
deaths of his parents and driving his frail 
sister into madness. A proud and an in- 
telligent person, Daniel has allied himself 
with a band of outlaws in the hills, and 
feels passionately that they are the only 
Israelites of courage and determination to 
be free. As a member of the band, he 
obeys the orders of the hardened leader— 
directions to petty crimes justified as ulti- 
mately good for Israel because through 
them perfidious Israelites are punished 
and funds acquired for the projected 
army of rebellion. 

Honesty and humanity are strong in 
Daniel, however, and they nag at him as 
he raids and steals and spies. And when 
his deep uncertainty is agitated by his 
attraction to the teachings of a new 
preacher, a carpenter's Son from Naz- 
areth, Daniel is put into a torment of 
confusion. 

The excellently-controlled inner drama 
is played out under an adventure that is 
fast-paced, and packed with events and 
emotions. There is a large amount of 
good story-telling within the covers of 
this book, a rich delight for the accom- 
plished reader. 

Jesus enters the story as a character, 
not merely as a Man seen or a Voice 
heard. His appearances are brief, with 
totality accurately suggested rather than 
sentimentally detailed. (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $3.25, age 12-up.) 

NEW HORIZONS, by Dorothy Simp- 
son, is the fourth book about Janie Mar- 
shall, a Maine-island girl who is both a 
tomboy and a bookworm. Janie is every- 
thing a fisherman’s child should be— 
capable, hard-working, undemanding. 
And she is many additional things that 
can only confuse her at the difficult be- 
ginning of her growing-up — sensitive, 
quick-tempered, suspicious. 

When New Horizons opens, Janie is a 
passenger on the mailboat, bound away 
from Lee’s island on her very first trip 
in all her fourteen years to the mainland. 
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by MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


It is an epochal trip: she will stay on the 
mainland to attend high school. Because 
Janie loves to read and wants to know 
everything that there is to know about 
words, she has always dreamed of this 
adventure. A rare dream for an island 
child, it is coming true because Janie is 
willing to work for it and because her 
taciturn, understanding father is pushing 
himself to pay her expenses. 

Settled at school, Janie is prickly, awk- 
ward, and shy. She is burningly lone- 
some, the town stifles her, and the lady 
who is boarding her seems unusually 
severe and dense about an island girl’s 
ways. Janie has been taught that what 
cannot be cured must be endured, and she 
endures. Her endurance looks just like 
hostility to her classmates. When a re- 
gional teachers’ conference gives the 
school a long holiday, a breathless Janie 
embarks on her first visit home, little 
suspecting that it will be cruelly dis- 
appointing. 

New Horizons has the indispensable 
elements of a children’s novel which can 
be taken seriously; good plot, good char- 
acterization, good writing. It has many 
extra qualities weaving through these and 
enriching them. Although Janie is a re- 
gional type, she transcends region in her 
large problems, which add up to herself 
as an emerging adult, and to all young- 
sters caught at that crossroads. (Lippin- 
cott, $3.50, age 12-15.) 

For its organization, and its highly in- 
teresting explanation of facts, THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, HIS MANY TALENTS, 
by Johanna Johnston, is a superior book. 
It has originality and sparkle added to 
scholarship and importance. The author 
discusses Jefferson’s inventive mind, and 
describes its many and varied products; 
and the reader is instructed, entertained 
and occasionally made wiser. 

The book is marred in its final pages 
by a gratuitous authorial assumption: that 
Jefferson was somehow a real man of 
religion hindered by professional dog- 
matists. It is one thing entirely to state 
a man’s (Jefferson’s) religion; the fact 
of it need not be disputed; it is another 
to construct nameless enemies of that man 
in his belief. (Dodd, Mead, $3.50, age 
12-up.) 

Earlier this year, Johanna Johnston's 


beautiful book on Joan of Arc appeared. 


If it was exciting in its accomplishments 
it was astonishing in its tortured and 
totally unperceiving conclusion that Joan 
was a pioneer in Protestantism. (Double. 
day, $2.95, ages up to 14.) 

Rumer Godden’s book-length poem for 
youngsters, ST. JEROME AND THE 
LION, is based on a legend from the life 
of St. Jerome, the one that would account 
for the classical portrait of the saint at 
study with a lion at his feet. 

Of all the monks, Jerome alone dog 
not flee in panic when the great lion 
comes roaring into their path. Jerome 
seems to know that the beast with the 
gold eyes has been hungry for days and 
is suffering from a sore paw in which a 
thorn has festered. Before he treats the 
paw, the saint comforts the spirit with a 
lesson about Christ’s crown of thorns, 
and the holy kinship of suffering. The 
restored lion will not leave St. Jerome; 
after a solemn conclave he is admitted to 
the community as a working brother. 
When he fails in the task set him, the 
lion is in disgrace. That he stays there 
in spite of his great strength is due to 
an unspoken lesson from Jerome: “For 
the strong to be strong is easy, but there 
is a better part: / for the strong to sub- 
mit and be gentle is perfect of heart; / 
the pattern is our Lord Jesus.” 

The gentle fable has a happy ending, 
a vigorous, funny, and fine one. 

St. Jerome and the Lion is a modest 
gem, sparkling with fond amusement, 
bright with the color of its times, and 
rich with continuous felicity of language. 
There are occasional brilliant lines, per- 





fectly expressed. Children will love.to 
hear its story and its sounds, and adults 
will be pleased by its artistry. (Viking, 
$2.50, all ages. ) 

Beany Malone is with us again, this 
time in PICK A NEW DREAM. Leono 
Mattingly Weber's enduringly populaj 
heroine is at her best in this story of ¢ 
important summer, the months betweet 
high school and college. Melodramatically 
dedicated to her father’s craft of ne 
paper writing, Beany suddenly discovers 
that it just might not be for her. 
substitute career is a surprise to Beany, bu! 
quickly becomes an absorbing and reward 
ing way of life. With the new dream 
comes a new dream-man as Mrs. Webéi 
neatly reassigns Beany’s longtime stead) 


Andy Kern to a new love. The autho 


smoothly handles the friendly and casual 
Malones and all their acquaintances, an¢ 
builds a lifelike plot full of events and 
feelings. (Crowell, $3.50, ages 12-16.) 
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ART 
(Continued from page 67) 


Rivera was fond of representing the 
peoples of capitalistic countries as hedon- 
ists. In one mural executed for Rockefel- 
le Center in the ‘thirties, Man at the 
Crossroads, John D. Rockefeller Jr. drinks 
champagne toasts with Wall Street mag- 
nets while elegant ladies play a game of 
cards. In contrast, among scenes of the 
sientific progress of mankind, Lenin is 
pictured as the instrument of friendly 
union between a white American soldier 
and a young Negro farmer. Understand- 
ably this one-sided aspect of the benevo- 
lence of communism and the unconcern 
of capitalism was unacceptable to the 
directors of Rockefeller Center and, after 
Rivera was paid his fee, the mural was 
removed. A replica of it was painted for 
the National Institute of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City. 

Among the limited number of moderns 
at the Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno 
is a painting of great pathos by Carlos 
Orozco called Pescador in which a blank- 
eed naked peasant, long-legged, long- 
amed and emaciated, holding a fish in 
one hand, bends over a bucket of water. 
An aura of deep blues, a watery blue sky 
and the blue-gray-green of the peasant’s 
body sustain a mood of desperation. 

I do not have space to more than men- 
tion the magnificent murals which make 
up the four facades of the Library at the 
University of Mexico City in mosaic of 
vati-colored natural stones by the Spanish- 
Itish Juan O’Gorman, nor the three- 
dimensional murals on the facade of the 
hool of Medicine by Francisco Eppens, 
tepresenting life, death and the four ele- 
ments. In contrast to all this is the rococo 
at of the innumerable churches of even 
the most crumbling of Mexican villages 
by the grandiose artists of past centuries, 
ot by so devoted an artisan as Timoteo 
Alvarado who decorated the tiny “‘cathe- 
dtal” of Coyuca de Benite in the simple 
teds and blues of native flowers and fluffy 
white cloud effects behind the main altar. 





STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 13) 


fan with a sound mind in a sound body 
(that’s me, of course) despairs of his 
nity, but something should be done to 
ill the roar which desecrates this his- 
toric and holy place . . . Only twice on my 
tours did I meet with real low-down rude- 
tess, both times—if I may sound an un- 
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Announcing a special introductory 
price for this indispensable, 
first-of-its-kind reference 


One giant volume with complete biographies 
of 13,000 history-making Catholics 





IVE YEARS in the making — and no 

wonder! This long-needed monu- 
mental reference spans twenty centuries 
of Catholic history; manages to con- 
dense into 1,260 pages virtually every 
important fact about practically every 
important Catholic, from every coun- 
try, in every walk of life. It actually con- 
tains more saints’ biographies than the 
standard lives of the saints; many more 
biographies than even multi-volume 
Catholic encyclopedias — and all at a 
price far less than any other major Cath- 
olic reference work. Check the features 
listed to, the right — 


@ 13,000 fact-filled biographies 

@ Bibliographies, lists of major works, etc. 

@ Legendary material and doubtful dates 
identified 

@ 12-page chart correlating papal and 
secular reigns 

@ Minimum use of abbreviations 


Thousands of cross-references 

@ Oversize pages; large print; double- 
columns 

@ Extra-rugged spine to keep book lying 

open flat 


@ Authentic long-wearing English Finish 
book paper 


Special pre-publication price, $16.50 (Thumb-indexed, $17.95) 
After December 8, 1961, $18.50 (Thumb-indexed, $19.95) 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





ecumenical note—at the hands of An- 
glican vergers, at Westminster Abbey and 
Dublin’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

In Ireland, I found a copy of Maurice 
O’Sullivan’s Twenty Years A’Growing, 
long out of print in the United States. 
Why doesn’t a publisher bring back what 
is certainly one of the most refreshing 
books of our time? ... Poor Saint Thom- 
as More. Our English guide could only 
recall that he was “‘a cleric who was exe- 
cuted in the Tower’ and the British 
Tourist Bureau could only come up with 
two irrelevant clippings...IBM is at 


work all over Europe. I wish they would 
stay at home and straighten out American 
publishers whose flirtations with the elec- 
tronic age have thus far produced mostly 
chaos. Furthermore, I doubt that Europe 
is ready for IBM. As far as I could see, 
their bookkeeping methods are strictly 
sixteenth century. If there is anything 
wrong with European economy, it’s caused 
by too many slips of paper, too many 
stamps, too many supervisors: 

Never to be forgotten was the privilege 
of attending my brother's mass in the 
catacombs of St. Domitilla, at the tomb 
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A REVEALING 
NEW STUDY OF 
AUGUSTINE AND 

HIS MONUMENTAL 
WORK OF 
AFFIRMATION 


Approaching Augustine’s classic 
volume from the literary point 
of view, O’Meara sees the City 
of God as “‘a vision of man’s des- 
tiny springing from Augustine’s 


refiectton upon his own life and 
conversion.’’ O’Meara further 
examines the philosophies that 
influenced Augustine, points out 
Augustine’s concern in this work 
for justifying the Christian pro- 
hibition of polytheism, and 
shows how the City of God re- 
flects the growing confidence of 
a Church witnessing great con- 
versions. John O’Meara is Pro- 
fessor of Classical Studies, The 
University of Dublin, and author 
of THE YOUNG AUGUSTINE. 
This new book is the second pub- 
lished volume in the SAINT 
AUGUSTINE LECTURE SE- 
RIES, sponsored by Villanova 
University: 


CHARTER OF 
CHRISTENDOM 
The Significance of the City of Ged 


By John O'Meara 
$2.50 at your bookstore 
Macmillan 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishi 














THOUGHT 


The Quarterly of 
Fordham University 


A Review of Culture and Idea 


An outstanding journal of scholarship 


and ideas, THOUGHT discusses 
questions of permanent value and 
contemporaneous interest in every 


field of learning and culture from 
a humanistic, cosmopolitan, Christian 
point of view. 


PUBLISHED 


March, June, September, December 
Single Copy $1.75 Yearly $6.50 


THOUGHT, 
Fordham University Quarterly, 
New York 58, New York 
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of St. Francis of Assisi, at the parish 
church of Mont Saint-Michel, at the Ca- 
thedral in Florence, at Our Lady's Shrine 
in Lourdes, at the Church of the Mirac- 
ulous Medal in Paris, at Chartres, at the 
room of St. Paul of the Cross in Rome, 
at Notre Dame, at Saint Mark’s in Ven- 
ice, at the Cathedral in Cologne, and, 
most of all, at St. Peter’s...If you are 
a fan of English movies, and you should 
be, you will keep seeing characters from 
them all over England. And how often 
do you see a Hollywood character in real 
life? ... Pedestrians in Paris and Rome 
seem to work on the Puerto Rican system 
—if you don’t look at a car it won't hit 
you. After dodging demons in both cit- 
ies, I concluded that perhaps this was as 
good a system as any... Commercial: 
American Express with its Foreign Inde- 
pendent Tours offers a superb service, 
usually efficient, friendly (with one glar- 
ing exception) and flexible. 

To many modern travellers, Rome is 


the most exciting city in the world, supe. 
rior even to Paris for charm and vivacity 
and for so much from so many ages to 
marvel at. For Catholics, Rome is all this 
and more, a Holy City, the climax of any 
European trip. 

Even I grow humble when faced with 
writing about Rome. I would only like to 
say that I was overjoyed and overwhelmed 
by the Eternal City, that a hundred visits 
to St. Peter's would be too few, and that 
seeing the Holy Father proved to be the 
climax of the climax. As everyone knows 
by now, he is a warm and lovable old 
man, at once simple and profound, friend- 
ly and informal yet dignified. So swift 
was the transition from the formality of 
his entrance and the imparting of bis 
blessing to a very amusing and intimate 
anecdote about my profession as a writer 
and bookseller that 1 had difficulty adjust- 
ing my emotions. He leaves you with a 
wonderful spirit of peace that in my ex- 
perience is unique. 





MUSIC 
(Continued from page 65) 


“The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). Does the gentleman insist 
on his point of order that a quorum is 
not present?” (The members of Congress 
were impatient for this session of Congress 
to end.) 

“Mr. Kearns. I will withdraw it if 
the gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
demand for a second. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
any such agreement would be illegal. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman withdraws his point of order. 
The gentleman from Iowa and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will enter into 
a diplomatic relationship. 

“Mr. Gross of Iowa. I do not like 
that word ‘diplomatic.’ It has rather 
serious connotations in the light of what 
has been going on here the last few days. 

‘Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the biil 
( H.R. 4172) would establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an advisory council composed of 
twenty-one members to be appointed by 
the President from among private citi- 
zens who are recognized for their interest 
in our national cultural life. The bill for 
housekeeping purposes... would author- 
ize an annual appropriation, which is, in 
my considered judgment, modest, at 
$100,000.” 

Congressmen Lindsay and Halpern of 


New York, cosponsors of the bill, spoke 
in its behalf, as did Congressman Kearns, 
and Congressman Elliott of Alabama, 
who was the author of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Mr. Elliott said, in 
part: 

“Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is twofold. First of all, it puts the Fed- 
eral Government on record as recogniz- 
ing the great contributions which have 
been made to our society by practitioners 
of the performing and the creative 
arts....’’ He continued: “Second, it is 
anticipated, and I quote from the com- 
mittee report on this bill ‘that the Council 
would act as a national clearing house 
for the consideration of methods by 
which the Federal Government might 
appropriately and effectively act to en 
courage and stimulate both artistic en- 
deavor and appreciation on the part of 
our citizens... .’ 

“Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a tragedy 
that in such times as these, when we afe 
attempting to lead the world toward 
peaceful and wholesome endeavors, and 
at a time when our own creative poten 
tial is second to none, we should be far 
behind other countries in recognizing the 
national importance of our cultural fe 
sources. Other governments of the world, 
both great and small, actively support and 
encourage artists and the arts by means of 
direct subsidy and tax incentives. In com 
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arison, ‘1is bill is extremely modest. . . .” 

(After checking to make sure that there 
was no connection between this bill and 
a bill which, three years ago, provided 
enabling legislation for a cultural center 
without specifying an amount, the entire 
sm of which is to be raised by private 
subscription, Mr. Gross of Iowa spoke.) 

“Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know too much about the arts, but I 
do know that we are more than $290 bil- 
lion in the red in this country; that we 
ae spending $9 billion a year on that 
debt; we are already in the hole in this 
fiscal year, less than three months old, to 
the extent of $6 billion, according to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we will be 
lucky to get out by June 30 of next year, 
the end of the present fiscal year, with 
less than a $10 billion additional to the 
Federal debt, according to the estimate 
of some people who ought to have a good 
idea of what is going on financially. I am 
sure that spending $100,000 each year 
for this purpose, for culture, can very 
well wait until we have a balanced budget 
in this country and start retiring the 
Federal debt. I just do not see any 
necessity for this kind of business at this 
time.” 

(After some discussion about the mean- 
ing of specific provisions of the bill, Mr. 
SmiTH of Virginia spoke. ) 

“Mr. SMiTH. Well, I hate to ask this 
question. I always hesitate to display my 
ignorance, of which I have a plenty. But, 
the thing that troubles me is—and since 
itwas brought to the floor this afternoon 
Ihave asked everybody that seemed to 
know anything about this bill—what are 
the arts? And, here is where I display 
my ignorance. I do not know. What 
does it include? What is it all about? 
I suppose fiddle players would be in the 
ats and the painting of pictures would 
be in the arts. It was suggested that 
poker playing was an artful occupation. 


.}s this going to subsidize poker players 


that get into trouble? 

"Mr. Gross. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I, too, am troubled, and I tried to 
mke that plain when I started out that 
maybe my appreciation of the arts was 
wot what it ought to be, and perhaps that 
Sbecause I do not understand and appre- 
tate all the arts and culture. 

"Mr. SmitH. Well, we have gotten 
long pretty well for some time on the 


,;%ts angle. There is the National Com- 


Mission on Fine Arts, and I just won- 
ited why we needed to build another 


Layer on top of that. But, I do want 
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somebody to tell me what the arts are and 
what it includes. What various occupa- 
tions are included in the arts so we will 
know what we are getting into and who 
we will subsidize? This will not end here. 
This is getting ‘the nose under the tent.’ ”’ 

For the benefit of the gentlemen from 
Iowa and Virginia, Mr. Thompson yield- 
ed himself one minute for an explana- 
tion. ) 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill makes no pretense of subsidizing the 
arts, but it defines the arts and the fields 
as including music, drama, dance, litera- 
ture, architecture and allied arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, photography, graphic and 
craft arts, motion pictures, radio, and 
television.” 

(Mr. Lindsay of New York returned to 
the floor for further comment, quoting 
President Eisenhower. ) 

“Mr. Linpsay. I repeat, this is not a 
subsidy bill. I will say to the gentleman 
that President Eisenhower in his state of 
the Union message to the 84th Congress 
stated as follows: ‘In the advancement of 
the various activities which will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Fed- 
eral Government should do more to give 
official recognition to the importance of 
the arts and other cultural activities.’ 

“Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Section 
2 establishes a Federal Advisory Council. 
Who are they to advise, may I ask the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Obviously they are 
to advise the Federal Government. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. But who?” 

(Tempers by no means remain con- 
stant in the halls of Congress. ) 


“Mr. THOMPSON. The Federal Goy. 
ernment, of which the gentleman is such 
a distinguished part.” 

Mr. Hoffman was not satisfied by any. 
thing Mr. Thompson could say. Con. 
gressmen Conte, Giaimo, Fulton, and 
Ryan spoke in further support of the bill, 
But in the final vote H.R. 4172 was de.} 
feated. It was not a big bill from the 
standpoint of money. It was a bill that 
would have given a considerable sense of { 
direction within the government at a time 
when the official administration attitude 
is far more actively and frequently con. | 
cerned with furthering the arts in this} 
country than any previous administration 
has ever been. 

It was, as we have said, while some 
congressmen were asking “What are the 
arts?”’ that the Secretary of Labor was at 
work hammering out a just agreement by 
which the Metropolitan Opera might be 
kept open. It was in less than two weeks 
after defeat of H.R. 4172 that both the 
New York Philharmonic and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestras were struck by their 
inembers, partly because, as Eugene Or 
mandy, the conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, said last year, “You cannot 
ask a man to divide thirty-six weeks’ pay 
into fifty-two weeks.” 

Some congressmen would not know it 
if the Metropolitan Opera and the coun- 
try’s leading orchestras went out of busi- 
ness. But the world would know. And 
this country would know its inestimable, 
unthinkable loss. 

What are the arts? Do we need them? 
Perhaps you had better write to your 
congressman. 
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Christmas 

of course, the best gifts 

are books...and the most appropriate 

gifts are Catholic books... 

and as usual here are some we recommend... 

new and old, elegant and modest, timely and eternal. 

For stocking and interoffice presents 

our new paperbacked ASPECT BOOKS..-- 

with their gaily seasonal covers...should come in handy: 

SHE WHO WEEPS by Leon Bloy ($1.75), SEARCH FOR SANCTITY by Abbot Damian 
Jentges, O.S.B. ($1.95), WRITING FOR THE CATHOLIC MARKET 

by Henry F. Unger ($1.95) and 

THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT by Fray Angelico Chavez ($1.25)... 

satisfy a wide spectrum of tastes. (The last is also 

available in cloth at $3.25...in a deluxe, autographed edition at $10.) 

A particularly timely offering (hot from the press) is CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE ...Msgr. Luigi Civardi’s classic exegesis 

of how Catholic thinking about social problems derives from the Gospels 

and evolves in the Encyclicals...Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.95. 

During the past year there has been a tremendous resurgence of interest 

in the Montessori approach to education (cf. Time, May 12; S.E.P., Sept. 23)... 

All parents and teachers will want to read MARIA MONTESSORI: 

HER LIFE AND WORK by E. M. Standing ($5.25)... 

Another most timely and seasonally appropriate book, marking the 430th 

anniversary (and a Marian Year) of Our Lady’s only appearance on this continent on December 12, 
is THE QUEEN’S PORTRAIT: THE STORY OF GUADALUPE 

by Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F....a picture-text account of this “American Marvel” 

... regular edition, with 40 photographs, $3.95; deluxe gift edition, 

on special paper, with slipcase and many extra photographs, $12.50...$10 till Jan. 1... 
(Also recommended THE DARK VIRGIN... 

the documentary anthology by Demarest and Taylor, $5.) 

THE MIND AND HEART OF AUGUSTINE, a biographical sketch edited by J. M. Flood, 
presents the Bishop of Hippo in a variety of moods and on a wealth 

of subjects...sacred and profane. ($2.45). “The essence’—according to The Torch—‘“of this complicated and often con- 
tradictory 

saint neatly distilled.” ...And recommended for Religious: KNOW YOURSELF 

by Joseph Malaise, S.J. ($2.95); GOD’S INFINITE LOVE AND OURS by Robert 
Mageean ($2.95); THE HIDDEN TREASURE by St. Leonard of Port Maurice ($1.50)... 
Two recent books which have been widely and rather ecstatically 

reviewed are... A PRIEST CONFESSES by Fr. J. L. Descalzo ($3.95) 

and THE GREEN REVOLUTION: THE EASY ESSAYS OF PETER MAURIN 

(with 21 beautifully incisive engravings by Fritz Eichenberg... $4.50)... 

Of the first, Fr Gardiner wrote in America: “I know of no more intimately revealing book 

to commend.”... And The Catholic Reporter said: “If you want a first hand account, blow by blow, 
of ordination written at white heat by a young Spanish priest-writer of genuine and compelling charm, 
this is the book for you.’’...Of the second, The Prairie Messenger exclaimed: 

“In a superbly designed and beautiful printed and illustrated volume, an eminent scholar, 
philosopher and writer... gives his readers much to think about.” 

These are books...available at any Catholic store... which have been chosen, edited and produced with special 
thought 

and care. 


1317 Van Ness Avenue, 
Fresno, California 
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TONGUES OF FIRE 


Leonce de Grandmaison 
Tongues of Fire will burn deep 
into your soul. It is perhaps Father 
Grandmaison’s deepest echo of his 
own spiritual life, “for his was a 
profoundly religious soul,” writes 
M. Danielou, “‘penetrated with the 
sentiment of the nothingness of 
man, the greatness of God, and the 
respect due to God’s holy wishes.” 
An excellent gift for priest, broth- 
er, or nun. Cloth: 4.95 


BOOK FOR BOYS 

Leo J. Trese 
A perfect gift for a Knight of the 
Altar. Book for Boys carries friend- 
ly and straightforward advice and 
a pat on the back for men in the 
making. “Father Leo is always so 
much priest and man that he just 
naturally inspires confidence,” Fa- 
ther Gartland, Editor of THE 
CATHOLIC BOY writes, “It is for- 
tunate he has written this book.” 

Cloth: 2.95 


THE STORY OF SALVATION 


oR CHRISTMAS 
IN GOOD TASTE 


THEMES FROM THE BIBLE 








Jacques Guillet, S.J. 
LEOmCE OL CRAmomaison sa 


of fire Themes of the Bible is one of the 
<7 most substantial contributions to 

- the modern Biblical revival. A 

Vv. A t< selection of Biblical themes—the 
i oh pix: | exodus, grace, justice, sin, dam- 
tes ; yt nation—are used to highlight the 








student of Biblical criticism.” 
—Flannery O’Connor (The Bul- 
letin) Cloth: 6.95 








progress of Revelation. ‘The 

general reader will find this 

study illuminating as well as the 
BOOK FOR BOYS 
leo j. trese 
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Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. and Eugene S. Geissler 
This is the story of salvation told with selections from 
great religious art. It is one of those rare books that 
has managed to be a book for everybody. Cloth: 4.95 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION 


Hans Asmussen, et al 
This book is squarely in the spirit of the ecumenical 
movement. It presents the seven circular letters of 
the Sammlung and the commentaries on the widely 
discussed “Twelve Evangelical Theses of Catholic 
Truths.” It is a book every thinking Catholic should 
know. Cloth: 4.95 
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